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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The very flattering reception whicii tDe tollow- 
ing work experienced from the Public, through 
seven successive editions, has encouraged the Edi- 
tor to enlarge the plan, and thus render the piece 
of more extensive utility. 

The abilities of Lord Chesterfield, to inculcate 
such precepts as should form the mind and feshion 
the manners of youth, are too universally admired 
to need encomium. In the Advice of that nobla 
Earl to his Son, there are to be found such judicious 
remarks on men, manners, and thmgs, connected 
with so intunate a knowledge of the world, that 
the sentuncnts, considered as maxims, form a very 
valuable system of education. 

But, as the observations of different writers on 
the same subject are mutually illustrative of each 
other, to render the following work acceptable, a 
variety of Notes are subjoined, extracted from a 
small treatise on Politeness, entitled * Galateo.'— 
This exquisite piece was written by the Archbishop 
of Benevento, m the sixteenth century, about the 
commencement of the reign of Queen Elizabeth.; 
and it shows (as the English Translator observes) 
»to what a degree of refinement, both in manners 
. and literature, the Italians were arrived, when we 
were at a period just emerging from ignorance and 
barbarity. ' Of th ^ treatise thus described it is only 
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LORD CHESTERFIELDS 

ADVICE TO HIS SON. 



ABSENCE OF MIND. 

An absent man is generally either a very weak 
or a very affected man ; be is, however, a very dis- 
agreeable roan in company. He is defective iu aU 
the common offices of civility ; he does not enter 
into the general conversation, but breaks into it 
from time to time with some starts of his own, as 
if he waked ftom a dream. He seems wrapped 
up in thought, and possibly does not think at all : 
he does not know his most int'miate acquaintance 
by sight, or answers them as if he were at cross 
purposes. He leaves his hat in one room, his cane 
in another, and would probably leave his shoes in 
a third, if his buckles, though awry, did not save 
them. This is 6 sure indication, either of a mind 
so weak that it cannot bear above one object at a 
time, or so affected, that it would be supposed to be 
wholly engrossed by some very great and important 
objects. Sir Isaae Newton, Mr. Locke, and, per- 
haps, five or six more sinc« the creation, may have 
had a right to absence, firom the mtense thought 
their investigations required ; but such liberties 
cannot be claimed by, nor will be tolerated id, any 
other persons. 

No man is in any degree fit fi>K either business or 
conversation, who does not command his attention 
to the present object, be it what it wilL When I 
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2 ABSENCE OF MIND. 

see a man absent in mind, I choose to be absent ]■ 
body ; for it is ahnost impossible for me lo stay in 
the room, as I cannot stand inattention and awk- 
wardness. 

I would rather be in companyjnrith a dead man, 
than with an absent one ; for if the dead man af- 
fords me no pleasure, at least he shows me no con- 
tempt ; whereasthe absent man very plainly, though 
silently, tells me that he does not think me worth 
his attention. Besides, an absent man can never 
make any observations upon the characters, cus- 
toms, and manners of the company. He may be 
in the best companies all his lifetime (if they would 
admit him), and never become the wiser : — we may 
as well converse with a deaf man, as an absent 
one. It is indeed a practical blunder to address 
ourselves to a man who, we plainly perceive, nei- 
ther hears, minds, nor unde^tands us.* 

"* It is very impolite to appear melancholy and thoujfht- 
ftili and, as it were, absent from the cmnpaoy where yoa 
•re, and wrapt up in your own reflections ; and thouf^, 
perhaps, this may be allowable in those who for many 
years have been entirely immersed in the study and con- 
templation of the liberal arts and sciences, yet, in other 
peopts^ this is by no means to be tolerated. Nay, such 
persons would act but prudently, if at those seasons when 
they are diq>osed to indulge their own private medita. 
tions, tfaejr would sequester themselves entirdy ft-om the 
company of other peoi^ 

To this it may be added (by the way), that a well-bred 
man ought to check a disposition to gafwig frequently ; 
because this yawning propensity seems to arise from a 
certain weakness and disgust ; when the person, who is 
thus disposed to be gaping continually, wants to be some- 
where else rather than where he now is ; and therefors 
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ATTENTION. 

A man is fit for neither business nor pleanira, 
who either cannot, or does not, conunand and di- 
rect his attention to the present object, and in some 
degree banish, for that time, all other objects from 
his thoughts. If at a ball, a supper, or a party of 
(Measure, a man were to be solving in his own 
mind a problem in Euclid, he would be a very bad 
companion, and make a poor figure in that compa- 
ny; or i^ in studying a problem in his closet, he 



appears sick of the conversation and amusements of the 
present company. 

And, certainly, let a man be ever so much hiclined to 
f aping, yet, if he is intent upon any agreeable amuse- 
ment, or engaged in any serious meditation, he easily 
gets rid oi this propensity : but he who is idle and disen- 
gaged from all business, this habit is extremely apt to 
creep Hp<M him. fience it coBftea to pass, that if any one 
person happens to gape in company, who have nothing 
else to engs^e their attention, all the rest usually follow 
his example j as if he had put them in mind of doing 
what, if they had thought of it, they otherwise intended 
to have done. Now, as in the Latin and ether language's 
a yawning fellow is synonymous or equivalent to a nffgli- 
gjBBt and sluggish fellow, tiiis idle custom ought certainly 
to be avoided; being (as was observed), disagreeable to 
the sight, offensive to the ear, and contrary also to that 
natural claim which every one has to respect For whei^ 
we indulge ourselves in this lis^M behaviour, we not 
only intimate that the company we are in does notgreat-^ 
ly please us, but aUo-make a discovery not very^dvanta^ 
geotts to ourselves ; I nwan, that we are of a drowi^t, 
lethargic diqmiitio^ ; which snust render tw by no aeana 
amiable or pleaisini^ to those with whom yffi have con-, 
rerse.^ 6a/ate0« 
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4 ATTENTION. 

were to think of a minuet, I am apt to believe that 
he would make a very poor mathematician. 

There is time enough for every thing in the course 
of the day, if you do but one thing at once : but 
there is iu>t time enough in the year, if you will 
do two things at a time. 

This steady and undissipated attention to one 
objept is a sure mark of a superior genius; ae 
hurry, bustle, and agitation, are the never-fiuling 
symptoms of a weak and frivolous mind. 

Indeed, without attention, nothing is to be done : 
want of attention, which is really want of thought, 
b either folly or madness. You should not only 
have attention to every thing, but a quickness of 
attention, so as to observe at once all the people in 
the room, their motions, their looks, and their 
words ; and yet without staring &t them, and seem- 
ing to be an observer. This quick and unobserved 
observation is pf infinite advantage hi life, and is 
to be acquired with care ; and, on the contrary, 
what is called absence, which is a thoughtlessness 
and want of attention about what is doing, makes 
a man so like either a focd or madman, that, for my 
part, I see no real difiference. A fool never has 
thought; a madman has lost it; and an absent 
man is, for the time, without it 

In short, the most material knowledge of all, 
I mean the knowledge of the world, is never to be 
acquired without great attention ; and I know many 
old people, who, thou^ they have lived long in the 
world, are but children still as to the knowledge of 
it, from their levity and inattention. Certain forms, 
which all people comply with, and certain arts, 
which all people aim at, hide in some degree the 
"•^ith, and give, a general exterior resemblance to 



ATTENTION. 5 

almost every body. Attention and .sagacity must 
see through that veil, and discover the natural cha> 
racter. 

Add to this, there are little attentions which are 
infinitely engaging, and which sensibly afiect that 
degree of pride and self-love which is inseparable 
from human nature; as they are unquestionable 
proofs of the regard and consideration which we 
have for the persons to whom we pay them. A^ 
for example: Suppose you invited any body to 
dine or sup with you, you ought to recollect if you 
had observed that they had any &ivourite dish, and 
take care to provide it for them : and v/hen it came, 
you should say, * You seemed to me, at such and 
such a place, to give this dish a preference, and 
therefore I ordered it This is the wine that I obser* 
ved you liked, and therefore I procured some.' — 
Again; Most people have their weaknesses: they 
have their aversions or their likings to such or such 
things. If we were to laugh at a man for his aver- 
sion to a cat or cheese (which are common antipa- 
thies,) or by inattention or negligence to let them 
come in his way, where we could prevent it, he , 
would, in the first case, think himself insulted, and« 
in the second, slighted ; and would remember both. 
But, on the other hand, our care to procure for him 
what he likes, and to remove from him v/hat he dis- 
likes, shows him that he is at least an object of our 
attention, flatters his vanity, and perhaps makes 
him more your friend than a more important ser- 
vice would have done. The more trifling these 
things are, the more they prove your attention for 
the person, and are consequently the more engaging. 
Consult your own breast, and recollect how these 
little attentions, when sho^yn you by others, flattei 
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6 AWKWARDNESS. 

that degree of self-love and vanity, from which no 
man living is free. Reflect how they incline and 
attract you to that person, and how you are propi- 
tiated afterward to all which that person says of 
does. The same causes will have the same effect 
in your fevour. 

AWKWARDNESS OF DIFFERENT KINDS. 

Many very worthy and sensible people have cer- 
tain odd tricks, ill habits, and awkwardness in their 
behaviour,* which excite a disgust to and dislike of 

* A gentlemau ought not to run or w«Jk in too great a 
hurry along the streets ; for it is beneath the dignity of 
a person of any rank, and more becoming a running foot- 
man or a post-boy ; besides that, in running, a man ap- 
pears fatigued, perspires freely, and puffs and blows ; aU 
which are misbecoming a man of any consequence. 

Nor yet ought our pace to be so very slow and tortoise- 
like, nor so stately and affected, like that of some lady 
of quality or a bride. 

To stagger, likewise, or to totter about as we walk» 
and to stretch ourselves out, as it were, with monatroiM 
strides, is foolish and ridiculous. 

Neither ought your hands to hang dangling down | nor 
yet your arms to be projected or tossed backwards and 
forwards, like a ploughman that is sowing his corn. 

Neither should you stare a man in the face whom yoa 
meet, with your eyes fixed upon him, as if you saw some- 
thing to wonder at in his appearance. 

There are some people, likewise, who walk like a ti- 
morous or blind horse, lifting up their leg so high, as if 
they were drawing them out of a bushel ; and some who 
stamp their feet with great violence against the ground, 
and with a noise hardly exceeded by the rumbling of a 
wagon. One man throws his feet out obliquely, as if he 
were kickiug at you ; this man knocks one knee against 
the other, or, perhaps, stoops down at every step to pull 
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AWKWAItDNESS. 7 

tbehr peraonSi that cannot be r emov e d or oveieome 
by any other valuable endowment or merit which 
they may possess. 

Now, awkwardness can proceed but from two 
causes: either from not having keptgood company, 
or from not having auended to it. 

nphisfltockiiiga. There are ■ome who, by an iodecent 
motion of their ramps, have aa uoeqiial ki'ad of gait like 
the waddling of a dock j aU which things, though not of 
mach consequence, yet, being somewhat awkward and 
vng enteel, usually dl8]rfeaae. 

There are others who have a habit of distending their 
jaws every moment, twlBting in their eyes, inflating their 
cheeks, puffing, blowing, and many other ihelegant ways 
of disfiguring their faces j from which, if they at all stu- 
died what was becoming, they would entirely abstain. 
For Pallas herself, as the poets feign, nsed sometimes to 
amuse herself with playing upon the pipe, in which she 
was arrived at no common degree of excellence : but as 
she was one day very intent upon her amusement, she 
KroUed to a fountain, where, surveyhig herself in the li- 
quid mirr<Mr, and observing the strange and monstrous 
aiipearaace of her coontenaoce, she blushed, and imme- 
diaiely threw away her pipe j nor indeed without very 
good reasMi; for these kind of wind-instruments are not 
fit for a lady, nor indeed for a gentleman, but for the low- 
er sort of people i who, through necessity, are obliged 
to practise it as a profession. 

What is here said of this inelegant distortion of the 
&ce, is applicable to every other part of the human bo- 
dy. It is ungenteel to be continually thrusting out your 
tcHigue, or stroking np your beard, as many do; to smack 
year fingers or rub your hands ; * to elaborate a sigh* with 
a peculiarly dolefril sound (like people in a Ihver,) which 
■any people are guilty of; or to affect a sudden shiv^- 
iog over your whole body ; or to bawl out when yon 
gaping, like a country-fellow that has been sleepir 
hqr-lolt>— Oatoteo. 
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8 AWKWARDNESS. 

When an awkward fellow first comes into a room, 
it is highly probable that his sword gets between 
bis legs and throws him down, or makes him stum- 
ble at least ; when he has recovered this accident, 
he goes and places himself in the very place of the 
whole room where he should not; there he soon 
lets his hat fall down, and in taking it up again, 
throws down his cane ; in recovering his cane his 
hat &lls the second time ; so that he is a quarter of 
an hour before he is in order again. If he drinks 
tea or coffee, he certainly scalds his mouth, and lets 
either the cup or the saucer fall, and spills the tea 
or coffee in his breeches. At dinner his awkward- 
ness distinguishes itself particularly, as he has move 
to do; there he holds his knife, fork, and spoon, 
differently firom other people; eats with his knife 
to the great danger of his mouth, picks his teeth 
with his fork, and puts his spoon, which has been 
in his throat twenty times, into the dishes again. If 
he is to carve, he can never hit the joint ; but in his 
vain efforts to cut through the bone, scatters the 
sauce in every body's face. He generally daubs 
himself with soup and grease, though his napkm 
is commonly stuck through a button-hole, and tic- 
kles his chin. When he drinks, he infallibly coughs 
in his glass, and besprinkles the company. Besides 
all this, he has strange tricks and gestures ; such 
as snuffing up his nose, making foces, putting his 
fingers in his nose, or blowing it and looking after- 
ward in his handkerchief, so as to make the com- 
pany sick. His hands are troublesome to him 
when he has not something in them, and he does 
not know where to put them ; but they are in per- 
petual motion between his bosom and his breech- 
Digged by Google 



AWKWARDNESS. 9 

es;* he does not wear his clothes, and, in short, 
does nothing, like other people. All this, I own, is 
not in any degree criminal : but it is highly disa- 
greeable and ridiculous in company, and ought most 
carefully to be avoided by whoever desires to please. 
From this account of what you should not do, 
you may easily judge what you should do; and a 
due attention to the manners of people of &shion, 

*The habit which some people have got, of thruBtinf 
their hands into their bosoms, or haudliog any part of 
their persons which is usually covered, is an obvious in- 
stance of indecency, and very improper. 

In like manner, it is very unbecoming a well-bred 
man, and a gentleman, to make any sort of preparation, 
in the presence of others, for complying with the neces- 
sities of nature ; and much more so to return to his com- 
pany before he has completely adjusted every part of 
his dre^ 

There is a set of people extremely odious and troOAle- 
tome, who in their conversation with others, by their 
gestures and behaviour, are really guilty of a lie ; for 
though, by the confession of every one, the first, or at 
least a more honourable, place is justly due to them, yet 
they perpetually seize upon the very lowest } and it ia 
an intolerable plague to force them up higher ; for, like 
a sUrtlitfh or refttu:tory horse, they are every moment 
nuning back,; so that, in a genteel company, there is an 
infinite deal of trouble with such people, whenever they 
come to a door ; for they will by no means in, the world 
be prevailed upon to go first, but rufi, sometimes acrosa 
you, Bometimea quite backwards, and with their hands 
and arms defend themselves, and make such a bustle, 
that at every third ttair you must enter into a regular 
contest with them ; by which means oil the pleasure of 
your visit, or sometiines even the most important b«ai- 
Ben, moat be neeeasarily interrapted.— Ootateff. 
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W BASHFULNESS. 

and who have seen the world, wiU make it habitual 
and familiar to you. 

There is, likewise, an awkwardness of expression 
and words most carefully to be avoided ; such as 
false English, bad pronunciation, old sayings, and 
common proverbs ; which are so many proofs of 
having kept bad and low company. For example : 
[^ instead of saying that * tastes are different, and 
that every man has his own peculiar one,* you 
should let off a proverb, and say, that * What is 
one man's meat is another man's poison ;' or else, 
* Every one as they like, as the good man said when 
he kissed his cow ;' every body would be persuaded 
that you had never kept company with any body 
above footmen and housemaids. 

There is likewise an awkwardness of the mind 
that ought to be, and with care may be, avoided: 
as, for instance, to mistake or forget names. To 
speak of Mr. What-d'ye call Him, or Mrs. Thingum, 
or How-d'ye-call Her, is excessively awkward 
and ordinary. To call people by improper titles, 
and appellations is so too; as My Lord, for Sir; 
and Sir for my Lord. To begin a story or narra- 
tion when you are not perfect in it, and capnot go 
through with it, but are forced, possibly, to say in 
th^' .middle of it, * I have forgot the rest,' is very 
unplea^nt and bungling. One must be extremely 
exact, xkar, an<i perspicuous, in every thing one 
says ; otherwise, instead of entertaining or inform- 
ing others, one only tires and puzzles them. 

BASHFULNESS. 

Bashfulness is the distinguishing character of an 
Englbh booby, who appears frightened out of his 
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BASHFUIJ9ESS. 11 

wits if people of fashion speak to him, and bitrth- 
es and stammers without being able to give a pro- 
per answer ; by which means he becomes truly ri- 
diculous, 6om the groundless fear of being lau^h- 
edat 

There is a very material difference between mo- 
desty and an awkward bashiiilness, which is as ridi- 
culous as tnie modesty is commendable: it is as 
absurd to be a nmpleton as to be an impudent fel- 
low ; and we make ourselves contemptible if we 
cannot come into a room and speak to people with- 
out being out of countenance, or without embar- 
rassment A man who is really diffident, timid, and 
bashful, be his merit what it will, never can push 
himself in the world ; his despondency throws him 
into inaction, and the forward, the bustling, and 
the petulant, will always precede him. The man- 
ner makes the whole difference. What would be 
impudence in one man, is only a proper and decent 
assurance in another. A man of sense, and of 
knowledge of the world, will assert his own rights 
and pursue his own objects, as steadily and intre- 
pidly as the most impudent man' living, and com-^ 
monly more so ; but then he has art enough to give 
an outward air of modesty to all he does. This 
oigages and prevails, whilst the very same things •/• 
shock and fail, from the overbearing or impudent 
manner only of doing them. 

Englishmen, in general, are ashamed of gomg 
into company. When we avoid singularity, what 
jbould we be ashamed of? And why should not we 
go into a mixed company with as much ease, and 
at little concern, as we would go into our own 
MOtn ? Vice and ignorance are the only things we 
oug^t to be ashamed of: while we keep dear of 
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12 BASHFULNESS. 

ihem, we may Tcnture any where without fear or 
concern. Nothing sinks a young man into low com- 
pany so surely as bashfulness. If be thinks that 
be shall not, he most surely will not, please. 

Some, indeed, from feeling the pain and incon- 
veniencies of bashfulness, have rushed into the 
other extreme, and turned impudent ; as cowards 
sometimes grow desperate firom excess of danger i 
but this is equally to be avoided, there being nothing 
more generally shocking than impudence. The 
medium between these two extremes points out the 
well-bred man, who always feels himself firm and 
easy in all companies ; who is modest without being 
bashful, and steady without being impudent 

A mean fellow is ashamed and embarrassed when 
he comes into company, is disconcerted when spo- 
ken to, answers with difficulty, and does not know 
how to dispose of his hands : but a gentleman who 
is acquainted with the world appears in company 
with a graceful and proper assurance, and is per- 
fectly easy and unembarrassed. He is not dazzled 
by superior rank ; he pays all the respect that is 
due to it, without being disconcerted ; and can con- 
verse as easily with a king as with any one of his 
subjects. This is the great advantage of being in- 
troduced young into good company, and of con- 
versingf with our superiors. A well-bred man will 
converse with his inferiors without insolence, and 
with his superiors with respect and with ease. Add 
to this, that a man of a gbntleman-like behaviour^ 
though of inferior parts, is better received than a 
man of superior abilities, who is unacquainted with 
the world. Modesty and a polite easy assurance 
should be united. 
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COMPANY. 

. TO keep good company, egpecially at our first 
letting out, is the way to receive good impressions. 
Good company is not what respective sets of com- 
pany are pleased either to call or think themselves, 
it consists chiefly (though not wholly) of people of 
considerable birth, rank, and character ; for people 
of neither birth nor rank are frequently and very 
justly admitted into it, if distinguished by any pecu- 
liar merit, or eminency in any liberal art or science. 
So motley a thing is good company, that many peo- 
ple, without birth, rank, or merit, intrude into it by 
their own forwardness, and others g^t into it by 
the protection of some considerable person. In 
this &ishianable good company the best manners 
and the purest language are most unquestionably 
to be learned; for they establish and give the Ton 
to both, which are called the language and manners 
of good company, neither of them being ascer- 
tained by any legal tribunaL 

A company of people of the first quality cannot 
be called good company, in the common accepta- 
tion of the phrase, unless they are the fitshionable 
and accredited company of the place ; for people 
of the first quality can be as silly, as ill-bred, and as 
worthless, as people of the meanest degree. And 
a company consisting wholly of people of very low 
condition, whatever their merit or talents may be, 
can.'iiever be cdlled good company; and therefore 
diould not be much firequented, though by no means 
demised. 

A company wholly composed of learned men, 
though greatly to be respected, is n^t meant \yy the 
words good company: they cannot \we the easy 
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and polished manners of the world, as they do not 
live in it. If we can bear our parts well in such a 
company, it will be proper to be in it sometimes, 
and we shall be more esteemed in other companies 
for having a place in that 

A company consisting wholly of professed wits 
and poets, is very inviting to young men who are 
pleased with it, if 4hey have wit themselves ; and, 
if they have none, are foolishly proud of being one 
of it But such companies should be frequented 
with moderation and judgment A wit is a very 
unpopular denomination, as it carries terror along 
with it ; and people are as much afraid of a wit in 
company, as a woman is of a gun, which she sup- 
poses may go off of itself and do her a mischief 
Their acquaintance, however, is worth seeking,^ and 
their company worth fi^equenting ; but not exclu- 
sively of others, nor to such a degree as to be con- 
sidered only as one of that particular set 

Above all things, endeavour to keep company 
with people above you ; for there you rise, as much 
as you sink with people below you. When I say 
company above you, I do not mean with regard to 
their birth, but with regard to their merit, and the 
light in which the world considers them. 

There are two sorts of good company : one, which 
IS called the Beau monde, and consists of those peo> 
pie who have the lead in courts, and in the gay part 
of life ; the other consists of those who are distin- 
guished by some peculiar merit, or who excel in 
some particular or valuable art or science. 

Be equally careful to avoid that low company, 
which in every sense of the word, is low indeed ; 
low in rank, low in parts, low in manners, and low 
in merit Vanity, that source of many of our fol- 
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lies, ftnd some of our crimes, has sunk many a man 
into company in every light infinitely below him, 
for the sake of being the first man in it There he 
dictates, is applauded and admired ; but he soon 
disgraces himself, and disqualifies himself for any 
better company. 

Having thus pointed out what company you 
should avoid, and what company you should asso- 
ciate with, I shall next lay down a few 

CkmtiomUbi observed in adqpUng the nimmert<if 
a company. 

When a young man, new in the world, first gets 
into company, he determines to conform to and 
imitate it : but he too often mistakes the object of 
his imitation. He has firequently heard the absurd 
term of genteel and fashionable vices. He there 
observes some people who shine, and who in gene- 
ral are admired and esteemed ; and perceives that 
these people are rakes, drunkards, or gamesters; 
be therefore adopts their vices, mistaking their de- 
fiBCts for their perfections, and imagining that they 
owe their fashion and their lustre to these genteel 
vices. But it is exactly the reverse ; for these peo- 
ple have acquired their reputation by their parts, 
ibar learning, their good-breeding, and other real 
accomplishments; and are only blemished and 
lowerod in the opmions of all reasonable people by 
these general and fashionable vices. It is therefore 
plain that, in these mixed ch^cters, the good part 
only makes people forgive, but not approve, the 
bad. 

If a man should unfortunately have any vices, 
he ought at least to be content with his own, and 
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not adopt other people*8. The adoption of vktf 
has ruined ten times roore youof men, than natural 
inclinations. 

Let us imitate the real perfections of the good 
company into which we may get ; copy their po- 
liteness, their carriage, their address, and their easy 
and well-bred turn of their conversation ; but we 
should remember, that, let them shine ever Sebright, 
their vices, if they have any, are so many blemishes, 
which we should no more endeavour to imitate than 
we would make artificial warts upon our faces be- 
cause some very handsome man had the misfor- 
tune to have a natural one upon his. We should, 
on the contrary, think how much handsomer he 
would have been without it 

Having thus given you mstructions for making 
you well received in good company,* I proceed 

* Rides for behaviour in company. 

Nothing ought to be said or done which may by any 
means discover, that those whose company we are in are 
not much beloved, or, at least, much esteemed by us. 

It should seem, therefore, not a very decent custom 
(which yet is practised by some people,)rto aifiect to be 
drowsy, and even fall asleep (on purpose a* it were,) 
whore a genteel company is met together for their mu- 
tual entertainment : for, certainly, those that behave in 
this manner declare, in effect, that they do not much es- 
teem those who are present, or p^ any regard to their 
conversation ; not to mention, that something may hap- 
pen in their sleep, (especially if they are any ways in- 
disposed) that may be disagreeable either to the eyes or 
the ears of the coin;iany : for one often sees in such sleepy 
folks the sweat run down their faces, or their saliva down 
their beards, in no very decent manMr. 

For the same reasoot it is rather a tMu)>le90Bie prac- 
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next to lay before you, what you will find of equal 
use and importance in your commerce with the 
world, 8ome directions, or 

RULES F(« CONVERSATION. 

Talking, 
WHEN you are in company, talk often, but nc- 

tice for any one to rise up in an assembly tbus conversinf 
together, and to walk about the room. 

You meet with some people, likewise, who are conti- 
nually wriggling and twisting tliemselves about ; stretch- 
ing and gaping, and turning tliemselves sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on another, as if ihey were seized with 
a sudden fever; which is a certain indication that they 
are tired and disgusted with their present company. 

In like manner, they act very improperly who pull out 
of their pockets first one letter, then another, and read 
them before the company. 

And much worse does he behave, who, taking out bif 
scissors or his penknife, rots himself, with great compo- 
sure, to cut and polish hia nails ; as if be had an utter 
contempt for those (hat are present, and therefore, to de- 
ceive the time, was endeavouring to amuse himself in 
Some other manner. 

We ought also carefully to abstain fVom those little 
ways which are much in use, of humming a tune to our- 
selves, imitating the beating of a drum with our fingers 
upon a table, or kickiug out our feet alternately in an in- 
solent manner ; ibr these are all indications of our con- 
tempt for others. 

Moreover, it is by no means decent to sit in such a 
manner as either to turn our backs upon any part of the 
company, or to lift up our legs so as to discover to the 
ejes of others these parts of the body which are usually 
eooceflded ; for we never act thus but in the presence of 
those for whose good ofinioa we have not the least 
Kgard*— Ci'alateo. 
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verlong; in that case, if you do not please, at least 
you are sure not to tire your hearers.* 

* There are many persons who never know whon to 
leave off prating ; andt like a ship whieh, once put in mo- 
tion by the force of the winds, even when the sails are 
furled, will not stop,— so these loquacious people, being 
carried on by a certain impulse, continue their career ; 
and though they have nothing to talk of, they neverthe- 
less proceed ; and either inculcate over and over again 
what th^y have already said, or utter at random what- 
ever comes uppermost. 

Th6re are also soitte people who labour under so great 
and insatiable an appetite for talking, that they will in- 
terrupt others when they are going to speak ; and as we 
sometimes see, on a farmer's dunghill in the country, 
young chickens snatching grains 6f corn oUt of each 
other's little bills, so these people catch up the diircourse 
out of the mouth of another, who has begun speaking, 
and immediately hold forth themselves ; which is so pro- 
voking to some people, that they would rather interchange 
blows than words with them, and rather fight than con- 
verse with them ; for, if you accurately observe the hu- 
mours of mankind, there is* nothing which sooner, or 
more certainly, provokes a man, than the giving a sudden 
check to his desirea and inclinations, even in the most 
trifling affair. 

Now, as an immodorate loquacity, or love of talking, 
gives disgust, so too great a taciturnity, or an affected 
silence, is very disagreeable; for to observe a haughty 
silence, where others take their turn in the conversation, 
teems to be nothing else than unwillingnesB to contribute 
your share to the common entertainment : and as to speak 
is to open your mind, as it were, to those that hear you, 
he, on the contrary, who is entirely silent, seems to shuil 
all acquaintance with the rest of the company. Where- 
fore, as those people who, at their entertainments on any 
joyful occasion, drink freely, and perhaps get drunk, love 
*• get rid of peopU who will not driok, 10 no one desire* 
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Jjtam the characters of tJ^e company hrfort you 
talk math. 

Inform yourself of the characters and situations 
©f the company before you give way to what your 
imaginationr may prompt you to say. There are 
m an companies more wrong heads than right ones, 
and many more who deserve, than who like, cen« 
sure. Should you therefore expatiate in the praise 
of some virtue, which some in company notoriously 
want, or declaim against any vice which others are 
BOtorieusIy infected with, your reflections, however 
general and unapplied, will, by being applicable, be 
thought petsonal, and levelled at those people. 
This consideration points out to you sufiiciently not 
to he suspicious and captious yqurself, nor to sup« 
pose that things, because they may, are therefore 
meant at, you. 

Telling stories and digressions. 

Tell stories very seldom, and absolutely never 
but where they are very apt, and very short Omit 
every circumstance that is not*material, and beware 
, of digressions. To have frequent recourse to narra- 
tive, betrays great want of imagination.* 



to-Me these dlent gentry ia their cheerfiil, friendly n 
faifs ; the moet tfreeable society, therefore, i« that where 
every one ie at Uberty to tpeak or keep silence fai his 
tarn. — GaimUo. 

* If you have a mind to rehite any thing in company, 
it ia proper, bdbre ynu begin* to have the whole story, 
whether a piiiee of history or any late occurrence, wett 
settled in your mind ; aa abo, every name and express 
sion ready at hafldfthatyoo may not he obUged every 
B 
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Seizing people by the button. 
Never hold any body by the button, or the hand, 
in order lo be heard out, for if people are notwill- 

inomftiit to interrupt your uarration, and inquire of other 
pt'oplf, 1111(1 l)pg their assistsince; sonieiinies in regard to 
«; «• t'nc itself, soinetimee the names ofpersonM, imd other 
Lirriunstances, of what you have undertaken to recite. 

Hi I, it' you are to relate any thmg which whs said or 
rioiip' niiioninit any number of people, you ought not too 
frptiiif-ntly to use the expressions of— 'He said.' or 'He 
replied;' because these pronouns agree equally with nil 
t!ip persons concerned ; and this ambiguity must necfs- 
.^arily load the audience into an «error. It is proper 
i'l -nfore that he who relates any fact should mvke use of 

(.iiu> proper names, and tajie care not to change them one 
tor another during the narration. 

Moreover, the reciter of txnjr incident ought to avoid 
tlie mentioning those circumstances, which, if omitted, 
the story would not be le»K, o.r rather, wt>uld be more 

iprceable without th?m. The person I speak of was 
son of Mr. Such-a-one, who lives in St. James-ptreet ; 
do you know the man 1 His wife was daughter to Mr. 
Such-a-one , she was a^thin woman, who ueed to come 
constantly to prayers at St. Lawrence's church : you must 
certainty know her. — Zounds ! if you do not know her, • 
you know nothing!' Or, *He was a handsome, tall old 
gentleman, who wore hi$ own long hair : do not you re- 
collect him? — Now, if the very same thing might as 
well have happened to any other person which happened 
to him, all this long disquisition were to little purpose ; 
nay, must be very tedious and provoking to the audience ; 
who being impatient to arrive at a complete knowledge 
of the affair which you have begun upon, you seem de 
termined to delay the gratifying their curiosity us kmf 
as possible — Oalateo. 
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ing to hear you, yda had much better hold your 
tongue dian tliey.* 

Long talkers and whisptrera. 

Long taikei-s generally single out some unfoitu- 
nate man in company to whisper^ or at lea^t, in a 
half voice, to convey a continuity of words to. This 
is excessively ill-bred, and, in some d^ree, a fraud ; 
conversation-stock being a joint and common pro- 
perty. But if one of these unmerciful talkers lays 
bold of you, hear him with patience, (and at least 
with seeming attention,) if he is worth obliging; 
for nothing will oblige him more than a patient hear- 
ing, as nothing would hurt him more, than either to 
leave him in the midst of his discourse, or to disco- 
ver your impatience under your affliction. 

Inattention to persons speaking. 

There is nothing so brutally shocking, not so lit- 
tle forgiven, as a seeming inattention to the person 
who is speaking to you ;f and I have known many 
a man knocked down for a much slighter provoca- 
tion than that inattention which 1 mean. 1 have 

* When yoa are talkiag^ to auy one, do not be conti- 
B'lally punching him in the side, as some people aro 
who, after every sentence, keep asking the person they 
are conversing with, *Did not I tell you so?* * What do 
yoa think of the matter V * What say you, sir V and ia 
the mean time they are every moment jogging and 
tbruatiiig him with their elbow ; which cannot be comI- 
dered as a mark of respect — Galaieo. 

t It is also a very disagreeable practice to interrupt a 
person by any noise in the midst of hi^ speech ; which» 
hi(l«fd, must give the person interrupted much the same 
pleasure as it would give you, if. when you were jui|> f 
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seen many people, who, while you are speaking to 
them, instead of looking at and attending to you, 
fix their eyes upon the ceiling, or some other part 
of the room, look out of the window, play with a 
dog, twirl their snuflF-box, or pick their nose. No- 
thiug discovers a little, futile, frivolous mind more 
than this, and nothing is so offensively ill-bred ; it 
is an explicit declaration on your part, that every 
the most trifling object deserves your attention more 
than all that can be said by the person who is speak- 

reaching the goal in full 9peed, any one should suddenly 
draw you back. 

Neither is it consistent with good manners, when ano> 
ther person is speaking, that jfou should contrive, either 
by showing something new, or by calling the attention 
of the company another way, to make him neglected and 
forsaken by his audience. 

Neither does it become you to dismiss the company, 
who were not invited by you, hut by some other person. 

You ought alfo to be attentive, when any one is talk- 
. ing to you, that you may not be under the necessity of _ 
asking every moment, *Wbat do you say?' *How did 
you say V under which fault, indeed, many people la- 
'bou'r ; when yet this is not attended with less trouble to 
the speaker than if, in walking, he were every moment 
to kick his foot against o stone. All these practices, and, 
in general, whatever may check the speaker in his course, 
whether directly or obliquely, are carefully to be avoided. 

And if any one be somewhat slow in speaking, you' 
ought not to forestall him, or supply him with proper 
words, as if you alone were rich and he were poor in ex- 
pressions ; for many people are apt to takethis ill, those 
especially who have an opinion of their own eloquence ; 
and therefore they think you do not pay them that defer- 
ence which they imagine to be their due, and that you 
we desirous of suggesting bints to them in that art, in 
which they fancy themselves great proficients.— Ga/«leo. 
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iog to you. Judg? of the sentimeDts of bmtred tnd 
resentment which sudi treatment must excite in 
every breast where any degree of self-love dwells. 
I repeat it again and again, that sort of vanity and 
self-love is inseparable from human nature, what- 
ever may be its rank or condition ; even your foot- 
man will sooner forget and forgive a beating, than 
any manifest mark of slight and contempt. Be, 
therefore, not only really, hot seemingly and mani- 
festly, attentive to whoever speaks to you. 

Aewr interrupt any speaker. 

It is considered as the height of ill-manners to 
mterrupt any person while speaking, by speaking 
yourself or calling oflf the attention of the company 
to any new subject. This, however, every child 
knows. 

Adopt rather than give the subject. 

Take, rather than give, the subject of the com- 
pany you are in. If you have parts, you will show 
Ibem, more or less, upon every subject ; and if you 
have not, you bad better talk sillily upon a subject 
of other people's than of your own choosing. 

Conceal your learning from the company. 

Never display your learning, but on particular 
occasions. Reserve it for learned men, and let 
even thesd rather extort it from you than appear 
forward to display it. Hence you will be deemed 
modest, and reputed to possess more knowledge 
Chan you really have. Never seem wiser or more 
Jeamed than your company. The man who affects 
to display his learning, will be frequently question- 
ed; aqd, if found superficial, will be ridiculed 
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and despised : if otherwise, he will be deemed a 
pedant Nothing can lessen real merit (which 
will always show itself; in the opinion of the world* 
but an ostentatious display of it by its possessor. 

Contradict toith politeness. 

When you oppose or contradict any person's as- 
sertion or opinion, let your manner, your air, yctir 
terms, and your tone of voice be soft and gentle, 
and that easily and naturally, not affectedly. Use 
palliatives when you contradict ; such as, ' I may 
be deceived — 1 am not sure, but I believe — I should 
rather think, &c.'* Finish any argument or dispute 

* You ought to accustom yourself to an elegant, mo» 
dest, and pleasing manner of expression ; and such aa 
hath nothing offensive to those you converse with. Thua, 
instend of saying, • Sirj you do not understand me,* you 
ought rather to say, *I believe I do not express myself so 
clearly as 1 ought to do.' It is also better to say, *Let us 
coifsider the affair more accurately-^whether we take it 
right or not,' than 'You mistake, or * tt is not so ;' or * Yoo 
know nothing of the matter ;' for it is a polite and amia- 
ble practice to make some excuse for another, even in 
those instances where you are convinced he might justly 
be blamed ; nay, though your friend alone has been In a 
mistake, yet you should represent the misttdte as com* 
mon to you both : and when you have ascribed some part 
of it to yourself, then you may venture to admonish or to 
reprove him in some such expressions as these: * We w 
under a very greet mistake here ; or * We did not recol- 
lect how we settled this affair yesterday ;' though, perhapa» 
it was he alone, and not you, .that was so forgetful. 

That kind of expressions also, which rude people some- 
times make use of, such as, * If what you say is true,' is 
extremely unpoUte ; for a man's veracity ought not to 
very Ughtij^ to be called in questioa. 
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with some little good-humoured pleasantry, to show 
that yoii are neither hurt yourself, nor meant to 
hurt your antagonist; for an argument, kept up 
a good while, often occasions a temporar}* aliena* 
tiou on each side. 

Avoid argument if possible. 

Avoid, as much as you can, in mixed companies, 
argumentative, polemical conversations, which cer- 
tainly indispose, for a time, the contending parties 
towards each other; and, if the controversy grows 
warm and noisy, endeavour to put an end to it by 
some genteel levity or joke. . 

Always debate with temper. 

Arguments should never be maintained with heat 
and clamour, though we believe or know ourselves 
to be m the right : we should give our opinions mo- 
destly and coolly ; and, if that will not do, endea- 
vour to change the converyation by saying, *We 
shall not be able to convince one another, nor is it 
necessary' that we should ; so let us talk of some- 
thing else.** 

' * Those ppople, likewise, who contradict whatever ^ 
spoken by others, and make every assertion matter of dis- 
pute and altercation, discover by that very behaviour 
that they are very little acquainted with human nature: 
(or every one i» fond of victory ; and it is with extreme 
reluctance that they submit to be overborne, either in 
convers<ttion or in the management of affairs. Besides, 
to be so ready to oppose other people, upon all occasions, 
is coBversiog like enemies rather than friends : he, there- 
fore, that wishes to appear amiable and agreeable to his 
•eqaaintance, will not have continually in his mouth az- 
preaakms of this kind; "Tts false, sir: whatever yoa 
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Local propriety tobe observed. 

Remember that theie is a local propriety ta be 
observed in all companies ; and that what is ex- 
tremely proper in one pompany may be, and often 
is, highly improper in another. 

Jokest bons mots, ^e. 

The jokes, bonsmots^ the little adventures, which 
may do very well in one company, will seem flat 
and tedious when related in another. The parti* 
cular characters, the habits, the cant, of one com- 
pany may give meiit,to a word or a gesture, which 
would have 'none at all if divested of those acci- 
dental circumstances^ Here people very common- 
ly err; and fond of something that has entertained 
them in one company, and in certain circumstan- 

may think, the aflfair is as I say ;' and the like. Nor let 
him be so ready to prove every trifle by a bet or wafer { 
but rather l^t him make it a- constaot mie to submit with 
complaisance to the opinion of others, especially in mat- 
ters of no great moment ; because victories of this kind 
often cost a man extremely dear ; for he that comes off 
victorious in some ft-ivolous dispute, frequently suffers the 
loss of some int. mate friend ; and at the same time makai 
himself so disagreeable to others, that they dare not ven- 
ture to be upon a familiar footing with him, tor fear of 
being every moment engaged in some foolish altercation. 
If any one, however, should at any time be drawn into 
a dispute by the company he is engaged in, let him manage 
H in a mild and gentle manner, and nut appear too eager 
for the victory ; but let every one so far enjoy his own 
opinion, as to leave the decision of th6 matter in question 
to Gm majority, or at least to the most zealous part of the 
company ; and thus the victory, as due, will voluucariljr 
b« yieWed to you.— G«iat««. 
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ces, repeat it with emphasis in another^ where it is 
either insipid, or it may be offensive, by being ill- 
timed or misplaced. Nay, they often do it with 
this silly preamble: *I will tell you an excellent 
thin^ ;' or, * I will tell you the best tiling in the world.' 
This raises expectations, which, when absolutely 
disappointed, make the relator of this excellent 
thing look very deservedly like a fool. 

EgoHstn, 

Upon all occasions avoid speaking of yourself, 
)f it be possible. Some abruptly speak advanta- 
geously of tliemselves, without either pretence or 
provocation. This is downright impudence.—- 
Others proceed more artfully, as they imagine; 
forging accusations against themselves, and com- 
plaining of calumnies which they never heard, in 
order to justify themselves, and exhibit a catalogue 
of their many virtues. *They acknowledge, in- 
deed, it may appear odd that they should talk thus 
of themselves ; it is what they have a great aver- 
sion to, and what they could not have done if they 
bad not b^n thus unjustly and scandalously abused.' 
This thin veil of modesty, drawn before vanity, is 
much too transparent to conceal it, even from those 
who have but a moderate share of penetration. 

Others go to work more modestly and more slily 
still ; they confess themselves guilty of all the car- 
dinal virtues, by first degrading them into weak- 
nesses, and then acknowledging their misfortune in 
being made up of those weaknesses. *They can- 
not see people labouring under misfortunes, without 
sympathizing with and endeavouring to help them. 
They cannot see their fellow-creatures in distres^ 
witliout relieving them; though, truly, their cir- 
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cumstances cannot very well afford it They can- 
not avoid speaking the truth, though they acknow- 
ledge it to be sometimes imprudent. In short, they 
confess that, with all these weaknesses, they are 
not fit to live in the world, much less to prosper in 
it But they are now too old to pursue a contrary 
conduct, and therefore they must rub on as well as 
they can.' 

Though this may appear loo ridiculous and otUr€ 
even for the stage, yet it is frequently met with up(m 
the common stage of the world. 'I'his principle of 
vanity and pride is so strong in human nature, that 
it descends even to the lowest objects; and we o^ 
ten see people fishing for praise, where, admitting 
all they say to be true, no just praise is to be caught. 
One perhaps affirms that he has rode post a hun- 
dred miles in six hours : probably this is a ^se- 
•hood: but, even supposing it to be true; what 
then f Why it must be admitted that he is a very 
goo^ post-boy, that is all. Another asserts, per- 
haps not without a few oaths, that he has drunk six 
or eight bottles of wine at a sitting. It would be 
.charitable to believe such a man a liar; for, if we 
do not, we must certainly pronounce him a beast 

There are a thousand such follies and extrava< 
gancies which vanity draws people into, and which 
always defeat their own purpose.- The only method 
of avoiding these evils, is never to speak of our- 
selves : but when in a narrative, we are obliged to 
mention ourselves, we should take care not to drop 
a single word that can directly or indirectly be con- 
Stnied as fishing for applause. Be our characters 
what they will they will be known ; and nobody 
wiu take them upon our own words. Nothing that 
w'e can say ourselves will varnish our defects, or 
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«dd lustre to our perfections ; but, on the contrary, it 
will often make the former more glaring, and the 
latter obscure. If we are silent upon our own me- 
rits, neither envy, indignation, nor ridicule, will ob- 
struct or allay the applause which we may really 
deserve. But if we are our own panegyrists upon 
any occasion, however artfully dressed or disguised, 
every one will conspire against Us, and we shall be 
disappointed of the very end we aim at* 

Be not dark nor mysterious. 
Take care never to seem dark and mysteriout; 

* Neither ought any one to boaat of his nebili^, his 
hoAoors, or his ricbet, much leas of hit own wiitdoin ; or 
magnificently to extol the bravery and great actioni, ei- 
ther of himself or of his ancestors ; or, what is but too 
eommon, at every other word, to talk of his family : for, 
he that does thus will appear to do it in opposition to the 
present company, especblly if they are not, or at least 
think they are not less noble, less honourable, or leu brave 
tfcA himself. Or, if they are really his inferiors in rank 
or station, he will be deemed to oppress them, as it were, 
by his grandear, and designedly to reproach them with 
their meanness and misery ; which must be universally 
disple'aaing to all mankind. 

Nor yet ought any one to extenuate or demean himself 
too much, any more than he should immoderately exalt 
himself, but rather subtract a little ftom his real dignity 
and merits, than arrogate too much by his words, even ia 
the most trifling instance. For what is really kudaUa 
muMt displease m the excess. 

Yet, it must be observed, that those who immoderately 
extenuate their actions by their words, and renounce 
those hoDours which are indisputably their due, by that 
very conduct discover a greater degree of pride, «Vea 
than those who, in this respect, usurp what does not be- 
long to them<^Gf«Iatee. 
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which is not only a very iinainiable character, but 
a very suspicious one too: if you seem mysterious 
with others, they will be really so with you, and 
you will know nothing. The height of abilities is 
to have a frank, open, and ingenuous exterior, with 
a prudent and reserved interior ; to be upon your 
own guard, and yet, by a seeming natural openness, 
to put people off of theirs. The majority of every 
company will avail themselves of every indiscreet 
and unguarded expression of yours, if they can 
Cum it to their own advantage. 

Lock people in the face wJien speaking. 

Always look people in the &ce when you speak 
to them : the not doing- it is thought to imply con- 
ficious guilt; besides that, you lose tlie advantage 
of observing, by their countenances, what impres- 
sion your discourse makes upon them. In order 
to know people^s real sentiments, I trust much 
more to my eyes than to my ears ; for they can say 
whatever they have a mind I should hear, but they 
can seldom help looking what th^ have no inteo- 
tion that I should know. 

Scanddt, 

Private scandal should never be received nor ra- 
tailed willingly; for though the de&mation of others 
mayt for the present, gratify the malignity or the 
pride of our hearts, yet cool reflection wiH draw 
very disadvantageous conclusions from such a dis- 
position. In scandal, as in robbery, the receiver is 
always thought as bad as the thief* 

• W« ought not «Mpedi dighdy of otbort, or of their 
i for, iHwithrtawding wo may t— a by thai mosas 
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^ever indulge general reflections 

Nerer, in conversation, attack whole bodies of 
any kind ; for you may thereby unnecessarily make 
yourself a great number of enemies. Among wo- 
men, as among men, there are good as well as bad, 
and, it may be, full as many, or more good than 
among n^en. This rule holds as to lawyers, sol- 
diers, parsons, courtiers, citizens, &c. They are 
all men, subject to the same passions and senti- 
ments, djflfering only in the manner, according to 
their several educations; and it would be. as im- 
prudent as unjust to attack any of tliem by the 
lump. Individuals forgive sometimes, but bodief 
and societies never do. Many young people think 
it very genteel and witty to abuse the clergy ; in 
which they are extremely deceived ; shice, in my 
opinion, parsons are very like men, and neidier 
the belter nor the worse for wearing a black 
gown. All general reflections upon nations and 
societies are the trite threadbare jokes of those 
who set up for wit without having any, and so 
have recourse to common^{)Iace. Judge of indi- 
viduals from your own knowledge of them, and not 
from tbeur sex, profession, or denomination. 

J\/Rmiary, 
Mimicry, which is die common and favourite 

to gain the moet wiliiog and ready attention (from tUe 
eavy which mankind u«uaily coucei?e at the advantiif ea 
and bouonrs which arc paid to others,) yet every one will 
■t length avoid u«, ns they would a mischievous bull ; for 
all men shun the acquaintance of people addicted tosean- 
dal ; naturally supposing that what they say of others ia 
tiMir company, they wiU say of them ia the eompaiiy of 
aik«rs«— O«l«t<o. 
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I of lime, low minds, is in the utmost 
contempt witli great ones. It is the lowest and 
most illiberal of all buffoonery. We should neither * 
practise it, nor applaud it in others. Besides that, 
the person mimicked is insulted ; and, as I have 
often obsenred to you before, an insult is never for* 
given.* 

Sunaring. 

We may frequently hear some people, in good 
company, interlard their conversation with oaths, 

* Neither ought any thing to be done in an abject, fawa- 
ing, or buflbonish manner, merely to make oUier peoplo 
laugh ; such at distorting our mouths or our eyes, and imi- 
tating the follies and gesticulations of a harlequin or a mer- 
ry-andrew: for no one ought •basely to deipean himself 
to please other people. This is not the accomplishment 
of a gentleman, but of a mimic and a buffoon ; whoa* 
vulgar and plebeian methodfe of entertaining their eompa- 
ny ought by no means to be imitated. 

Yet I would not have you aflfect a stupid insensibility 
in this respect, or too great delicacy on these occasions ; 
< but he that can season^ly produce something new and 
smart (in this way,) and nc{;pbvious to every one, let him 
produce it; but he that Is not blest with this faculty, let 
him hold his tongue ; ft»r tiiese things proceed fVom tho 
different turn of men's minds ; which, if they are elegant 
and agreeable, they convey an idea ^ the ingenuity and 
readiness of wit in the person that utters them, which 
generally gives great {Measure to others, and renders tbo 
person agreeable and entertaining ; but, if the cootrarj 
is the case, we must expect a contrary effect ; lor peo- 
ple that aim at thif kind of wit, without the ability, are like 
an ass that pretends to be pleasant, or a fat, punch-bellied 
fellow, who should attempt to lead up a minuet, or strip 
Uaaeir and dance a hornpipe upon the stages— 6 mUU0* 
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by way of embellishment, as they siippoM;~but 
we must observe, too, that those who do so art 
never those who contribute in any degree to give 
that company the denomination of good company. 
They are generally people of low education ; for 
twearing, without having a single temptation to . 
plead, is as ally, and as illiberal, as it is wicked. 

Snetring, 

Whatever we say in company, if we say it with 
a supercilious, cynical &ce, or an embarrassed 
countenance, or a silly, disconcerted grin, it will be 
in received. If we mutter it, or utter it indistinctly 
and ungracefully, it will be still worse received.* 

Talk not of your own nor other pirtonU privaU 
affairs. 
Never talk of your own or other peq>le*s domes- 
tic affiaiirs ; yours are nothing to them, but tedious ; 
thehrsare nothing to you. .It is a tender subject; 
and it is a chance if you do not touch somebody or 
other's sore place. In this case there is n*' trust- 
ing to specious appearangi^MHch are often so 
contrary to the real sitflPIn of things between 
men and theur wives, parents and their children, 
seeming friends, &c. that, with the best intentions 
in the world, we very often make some very disa- 
greeable blunders.f 

* He alio, who, either in token of admiration, or by 
way of sneer, makes m particular kind of noite with his 
nouth, exhibit* an idea of deformity ; and these things, 
which are thus expressed by signs, differ but little from 
tiie things themselves. 

f A great part of mankind are so wonderfully pleased 
with themselves, as not in the least to regard whether 
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Explicitness. 

Nothing makes a man look sillier in companj, 
than a joke or pleasantry not relished or not under- 
stood ; and, if be meets with a profound silence 
when he expected a general applause ; or, what is 

they plense or displease other people ; and, in order to 
display their own sagacity, great sense and wisd<yn, thejr 
will t>e giving their advice to one man, finding fault witk 
another, and disputing with a third ; and, in short, tliejr 
oppoM the opinions of other people with so much vehe- 
mence, that from word& they often come to blows, as they 
will allow no, weight in any one's opinion but their ows. 
But to give one's advice to others, unasked, is in effect 
to declare that we are much wiser than those to whont 
wo give it, and is a kind of reproaching them with their 
ignorance and inexperience. This freedom, therefore, 
ought not to be Uken with mere common acquainunce, 
but only with those to whom we are united by the most 
intimate friendship, or those of whom ths care and in- 
•pection is particularly committed to our charge i or ercn 
with a stranger, if we perceive him to be threatened with 
any imminent danger. But in our daily intercourse with 
mankind, we ought to be cautious not to obi rude our ad- 
vice too officiously upon others, nor show ourselves im- 
pertinently solicitous about their affairs. Into this mis- 
take, however, many are apt to fall, but for the most part 
people of no great depth of understanding ; for thes* 
ignorant and superficial people are led merely by their 
•enses, and seldom make any deep reflections upon what 
comes before them ; lieing that sort of men who have 
scarcely any matters of consequence submitted to their 
disquisition and examination. But, however this may be, 
he that is offering his advice upon all occasions, and thus 
distributing it at random, gives a plain intimation to the 
rest of the world that they are entirely destitute of that 
wudom and prudence in which he so greatl/ abouads. 
Oalaieo. 
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fdD worse, if hen desired to explain the Joira or 
ban wwi i his awlcward and eroban^ssed situation 
it easier imagined than described. 

Secrecy. 

Be careful bow you repeat in one company what 
you hear in another. Things seemhsgly indiffinrent 
may, by circulation, have much graver consequen- 
ces than may be imagined. There is a kind of 
general tacit trust in conversation, by which a man 
is engaged not to report any thing out of it, though 
he is not immediately enjoined secrecy. A retailer 
of this kind draws himself into a thou»nd scnq>es 
and discussions, and is shily and indiiferently re- 
ceived wherever be goes. 

Adapt your conversaium to the company. 

Always adapt your con versatjon to the people you 
are conversing with ; for I suppose you would not 
talk upon the same subject, and in the 'same man- 
ner, to a bishop, a ^ hilosopber, a captain, and a 



A*ever Miq^pom y<mtse{f the subject or laugh (f <l# 
company. 

People of an ordinary, low education, when they 
happen to fall into good company, imagine them- 
selves the only object of its attention: if the com* 
pany whispers, it is, to be sure, concerning them; 
if they laugh, it is at them; and if any thing am- 
biguous, that by the most forced interpretation can 
be applied to them, happens to be said, they are 
convinced that it was meant for them ; upon which 
they grow out of countenance first, and then angry. 
This mistake it very veil ridiculed in the Stral»« 
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gem, where Scrub sayi, •! am sure they talked of 
me! for they laughed consumedly.' A well-bred 
man seldom thinks, but never seems to think, him- 
self slighted, undervalued, or laughed at in com- 
|>any, unless where it is so plainly marked out, that 
his honour obliges him to resent it in a proper man- 
ner. On the contrary, a vulgar man is captious 
and jealous ; eager and impetuous about tnfles. — 
He suspects himself to be slighted ; thinks every 
thing that is said meant at him : if the company 
happens to laugh, he is persuaded they laugh at 
him; he grows angry and testy, says something 
very impertment, and draws himself into a scrape, 
by showing what he calls a proper spirit, and as- 
serting himself The conversation of a vulgar man 
also always 8avours strongly of the lowness of his 
education and c!t)mpahy It turns chiefly upon his 
domestic affairs, his servants, the excellent order 
he keeps ui his own family, and the little anecdotes 
of the neighbourhood ; all which be relates with 
emphasis, as interesting mat|^r8. He i^ a man 
gossip. 

Seriousness. 

A certain degree of exterior seriousness in looks 
and motions gives dignity, without excluding wit 
and decent cheerfulness. A constant smirk upon 
the facie, and a whiffling activity of the body, are 
strong indications of futility. 

ECONOMY. 

A FOOL squanders away, without credit or ad- 
vantage to himself more than a man of sense 
spends with both. The latter employs his money 
as he does his time, and aevjer spends a shilling of 
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the one, nor a mmute of the other, but in somediiBg 
that is either useful or rationally pleasing to himself 
or others. The former buys whatever he docs not 
'want, and docs not pay for what he does want — 
He cannot withstand the charms of a toy-shop : 
snuff boxes, watches, heads of canes, &c. are his 
destruction. . His servants and tradesmen conspire 
with his own indolence to cheat him ; and in a 
very little time he is astonished, in the midst of all 
these ridiculous superfluities, to find himself in want 
of all the real comforts and necessaries of life. 

Without care and method, the laigest fortune will 
not, and with them almost the smallest will, sup- 
ply all necessary expenses. As far as you can 
possibly, pay ready money for every thing you buy, 
and avoid bills. Pay that money loo yourself, and 
not through the hands of any servant; who al- 
ways either stipulates poundage, or requires a pre- 
sent for his good words, as they call it Where 
you must have bills, (as for meat and drink, clothes, 
&c.) pay them regularly every month, and with 
your own hand. Never, from a mistaken economy, 
buy a thing you do not want, because it is cheap; 
or, from a silly pride, because it is dear. Keep an 
account, in a book, of all that you receive, and of 
all that you pay ; for no man who knows what he 
receives, and what he pays, ever runs out. I do 
not mean that you should keep an account of the 
shillings and half crowns which you may spend in 
chair hire, &c. they are unworthy of the time and 
the ink that they would consume ; leave such mi- 
nuUat to dull, penny- wise fellows: but remember, 
in economy, as in every other part of life, tcT have 
the proper attention to proper objects, and the pro* 
per contempt for little ones. 
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Yoohb penons have commonly an unguarded 
frankness about them, which makes them the easjr 
prey and bubbles of the artful and the experienced ; 
they look upon every knave or fool who tells them 
that he is their friend, to be really so ; and pay that 
profession of stimulated friendship with an indis- 
creet and unbounded confidence, always to their 
loss, often to their ruin. Beware of these proffer- 
ed friendships. Receive them with great civility, 
but with great incredulity too ; and pay them with 
compliments, but not with confidence. Do not 
suppose that people become friends at first sight, 
or even upon a short acquaintance. Real friendship 
b a slow grower; and never thrives unless ingrafted 
upon a stock of known and reciprocal merit. 

There is another kind of nomiaal friendship 
among young people, which is warm for the time, 
but luckily of short duration. This friendship is 
hastily produced, by their being accidentally thrown 
together, and pursuing the same course of riot and 
debauchery. A fine firiendship, truly! and well 
cemented by drunkenness and lewdness. It should 
rather be called a conspiracy against morals and 
good manners, and be punished as such by the ci- 
▼il magistrate. However, they have the impu- 
dence, and the foUy, to call this confederacy a 
friendship. They lend one another . money, fyt 
bad purposes; they engage in quarrels, ofifeosive 
and defensive, for their accomplices ; they te^ one 
another all they know, and often more too: when, 
on a sudden, some accident disperses them, and 
they think no more of each other, unless it be to 
hetray and laugh at their imprudent confidence^ 
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Wben a man us^s strong protestations or oaths 
Id make you believe a tiling, which is of its<^f so 
Iprobable tliat tlie bare sayuig of it would be suffi- 
cient, (iepend'upon it he deceives you, and is high- 
ly interested in making ycHi believe it, or else lie 
would not take so much pains. 

Remember to make a great diflercncc lietween 
companions and friends j fur a very complaisant 
and agreeable companion may, and often does, 
prove a very improper and a very dangerous friend. 
People will, in a great degree, form thehr opinion of 
you, u^wn that wliich tliey have of your friends; 
and there is a Spanisli proverb, which says, very 
justly, *Tell me whom you live with, and I will 
tell you who you are.* ' One may fairly sup|)ose, 
that a man who makes a knave, or a fool his friend, 
has something veiy bad to do or to conceal. But, 
at the same time that you carefully decline tlie 
firiendship of knaves and fools, if h can be called 
friendship, there is no occasion to make either of 
them your enemies, wantonly and unprovoked ; for 
ihey are numerous bodies ; and t would rather 
choose a secure neutrality, than an alliance or war 
with either of them. You may be declared enemy 
to their vices ^d follies, without being marked out 
by them as a personal one. Their enmity is the 
next dangerous thing to their friendsliip. Have a 
real reserve with almost every body; and have a 
seeming reserve with almost rtobody ; for it is very 
disagreeable to seem reserved, and very dangerous 
not to be so. Few people find the true medium : 
many are ridicuously mysterious and reserved upon 
trifles; and many imprudently communicative of 
all they know. 
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GOOD BREEDING. 

Good breeding has been very justly defined to 
be the result of much good sense, some good na- 
ture, and a little self-denial for the sake of others, 
and with a view to obtain the saiiie indulgence 
from them. 

Good breeding cannot be attended to too soon or 
too much; it must be acquired while young, or it 
is never quite easy ; and, if it is acquired young, 
will always last and be habitual. Horace says, 
Quo semel est imbuta recens^ servabit odorem testa 
diu: to show the advantage of giving young peo- 
ple good habits and impressions in their j'outh. 

Good breeding alone can prepossess people in 
our favour at first sight ; more time being neces- 
sary to discover greater talents. Good breeding, 
however, does not consist in low bows and formal 
ceremony ; but in an easy, civil, and respectful be- 
haviour. 

Indeed, good sense in many cases must deter- 
mine good breeding; for what will be civil at one 
time, and to one. person, would be rude at another 
time, and to another person : there are, however, 
some general rules of good breeding. As for ex- 
ample : To answer only Yes, or No, to any person, 
without adding Sir, My Lord, or Madam, (as it 
may happen,) is always extremely rude ; and it is 
equally so not to give proper attention ajvd a civil 
answer when spoken to : such behaviour convinces 
the person who is speaking to us, that we despise 
him, and do not think him worthy of our attention 
or an answer. 

A well bred person will take care to answer with 
complaisance when he is spoken to; will olace hhii- 
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•elf at the lower end of the table, unless bfd to go 
higher; will first drink to the lady of the house, 
and then to the master; he will not eat awkwardly, 
or dirtily, nor sit when others stand ; and he will 
do all this with an air of complaisance, and not 
with a grave ill-natured look, as if he did it all un- 
willingly. 

There is nothing more difficult to attain, or so 
necessary to possess, as perfect good breeding, 
which is equally inconsistent with a stiff formality, 
an impertinent forwardness, and an awkward bash- 
fulness. A little ceremony is sometimes necessary ; 
a certain degree of firmness is absolutely so; and 
an outward modesty is extremely beooming. 

Virtue and learning, like gold, have their intrin- 
sic value ; but if they are not polished, they certain- 
ly lose a great deal of theii lustre : and even po- 
lished brass will pass upon more people than rough 
gold. What a number of sins does the cheerful, 
easy, good breeding of the French frequently cover! 

My Lord Bacon says, * That a pleasing figure is 
a perpetual letter of recommendation.* It is cer- 
tainly an agreeable forerunner of Merit, and smooth! 
the way for it. 

A man of gocd breeding should be acquainted 
with the forms and particular customs of courts. 
At Vienna, men always make curtseys, instead of 
60W8, to the emperor: in France, nobody bows to 
the king, or kisses his hand ; but in Spain and Eng- 
land, bows are made, and hands are kissed. Thus 
every court has some peculiarity, which those who 
Tisit them ought previously to inform themselves 
of^ to avoid blunders and awkwardness. 

Very few, scarcely any, are wanting in the re- 
epeci which they should show to those whom tliey 
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acknowledge to be infinitely their superiors. The 
nvui of fashion, and of the world, expresses it in 
its fullest extent; but naturally, easily, and without 
eoncem ; whereas a man who is not used to keep 
good company, expresses it awkwardly ; one sees 
that he is not used to •it, and that it costs him a 
great deal : but I never saw the worst bred man 
living^ilty of lolling, whistling, scratching his 
head, aud such like indecencies, in company that 
he respected. In such companies, therefore, the 
only point to be attended to is, to show that re- 
spect which every body means to show, in an easy, 
unembarrassed, and graceful manner. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted tp 
make part of tjiem, is, ibr the time at least, sup- 
posed to be upon a footing of equality with the 
rest; and, consequently, every one claims, and 
very justly, every mark of civility and good breed- 
ing. Ease is allowed, but carelessness and negli- 
gence are strictly forbidden. If a man accosts you, 
and talks to you ever so dully or frivolously, it is 
worse than rudeness, it is brutality, to show him, 
by a manifest inattention to what he says, that you 
think him a fool or a blockhead, and not worth 
bearing. It is much worse so with regard to wo- 
men ; who, of whatever rank they are, are entitled, 
Sn consideration of their sex, not only to an atten- 
tive, but an officious, good breeding from men. 
Their little wants, likings, dislikes, preferences, 
antipathies, fancies, whims, and even impertinen* 
ces, must be officiously attended to, flattered, and, 
if possible, guessed at and anticipated by a well- 
bred man. You must never usurp to yourself 
those conveniences and agremens which are of 
common right; such as the best places, the best 
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Wishes, &C. but, on the contrary, always decline 
£bein yoursjBlf, and offer them to others ; who, in 
their turns, will offer them to you : so that, upon 
the whole, you will, in your turn, ei^joy your share 
of common right 

The third sort of good breeding is local, and it 
▼ariously modified in not only different countries, 
but in liifierent towns of the same country. But it 
must be founded upon the two former sorts ; xhey 
are the matter, to which, in ^is case, &shion and 
custom only give the different shapes and impre»- 
nons. Whoever has the first two sorts will easily 
acquire this third sort of good breeding, which de- 
pends singly upon attention and observation. It is 
properly the polish, the lustre, the last finishing- 
strokes of good breeding. A man of sense, there- 
fore, carefully attends to the local manners of the 
respective places where he is, and takes for his mo- 
dels those persons whom he observes to be at the 
head of the fiishion and good breeding. He watches 
how they address themselves to their superiors, 
how they accost their equals, and how they treat 
their inferiors; and lets none of those little nice- 
ties escape him, which are to good breeding what 
the last delicate and masterly touches are to a good 
picture, and which the vulgar have no notion o( 
but by which good judges distinguish the master. 
He attends even to their air, dress, and motions^ 
and imitates them liberally, and not servilely ; he 
copies, but does not mimic. These personal gra- 
ces are of veiy great consequence. They antici- 
pate the sentiments, before merit can engage the 
understanding; they captivate the heart, and give 
'rise, 1 believe, to the extravagant notions of charms 
and philtres. Their effects were so surprising, that 

they were reckoned supernatural ^ , 
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Id short, as it it nectssaiy to poeseit toaniii^ 
honour, and Tirtue, to gain the estaem and adndra- 
tioR of mankind, w politeness and good breeding 
are equally necessary to render us agreeable in con- 
versation and common life. Great talents are 
ibove the generality of the world, who neither pos- 
•ess them themselves, nor are competent judges of 
them in others: but all are jw^es of the lesser ta- 
lents, such as civility, afbbility, and an agreeable 
address and manner ; because they leel the good ef- 
fects of them, as making society easy and agreeable.' 

To conclude: Be assured, that the profoundest 
learning, without good breeding, is unwelcome and 
tiresome pedantry; and good breeding, Vithout 
teaming, IS but frivolous; whereas learning adds 
solidity to good breeding, and good breeding gives 
eharms and graces to learning : that a roan, who is 
not perfectly well-bred, is unfit for good company, 
and unwelcome in it; and that a man, who is not 
ireH-bied, is fiiU as unfit for business as for company. 

Make, then, good breeding the great objMt of 
your thoughts and actions. Observe careiuUy the 
behaviour and manners of those who are distm- 
guisbed by their good breeding; imitate, nay, en- 
deavour to ezcd, that you may at least reach tbem ; 
end be convinced that good breeding is to all world- 
ly qualifications, what charity is to «11 Christian 
vnrtoes. Observe how it adorns merit, and how 
often it covers the want of it 

GRACES.* 
Tri graces of the persiin, the ceuntenanca, «nd 

* W« niMt Bot thuik it wiikueBt Ikat w« do tmy tlOnf 
■^rely well : but we ought to Bake it our lUid j to 4a 
ovety tUay fracefuUy uIm. 
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the way of ipeaking, are fMentia] tbkigp. Tha 
?ery same thing said bj a genteel person in an en* 
gaging way, and gracefullj and distinctly spokea, 
would please; which would shock, if muttered out 
by an awkward figiire, with a sullen serious coun- 
tenance. The poets represent Venus ae attended 

New, grace it MtUBf more thui ■ eertaie lestre, which 
ddMc forth itmm ahonBoay of the parU of thiafi, pro- 
perly eowMcted and elegaiiUy diipoMd ia r^^ to the 
whole: without which •ynmetry, iadood, what is roally 
food nwy Bot bo beautifid; and without which, OToa 
beaoty itaelf is not graoefiil, or even pleating. And af a 
dish, however good or wh<detoiDe, i« not likely to pleaaa 
oar gveats, if it ha« either no flavour at all) or a bad one ; 
diat die behaviour of m«i, though it really offmd no 
ODO, Buiy, nevortheless, bo kiMpid, and even distaete- 
llil, nnleas a Man oaa learn that twoetooaa of naoaots, 
wriikb, 1 apprahaed, is properly called elogance end 
grace. 

Wherefore, every kind of vice ought, hideed, on its 
own account, aad without any other cause, to be estaen- 
ad extremely odious; for vice is a thing so very shock- 
ing, and unbecoming a gentleman, that every well-rega- 
hted and virtuous mind must feel pain and disgust at the 
ignominious appearance of it. He, therefore, that is do- 
afroaa of appearing amiable in his conversation widi 
anokiad, ooght» above all things, to shea ovary hind of 
ViDo; those especially which are the most shameful and 
Jhlp.;. anch as hmry, evarice, cruelty, and the lihex of 
Which aoano are evidently vile and abject : such as-glnt- 
leey and dnuikenaess: some filthy and obscene; sudi 
as lewdness; some shockingly wicked; as murder; and 
ea of the rest. Kvery one of which is, hi its own natore^ 
■ome more, sobm leas, peculiarly odious and detestable te 
•there. Now alt these vices ia general, as things scanda- 
lOM aad unlawAd, render a man thoroughly diisgraesMa 
is eoiaaMMi life^OeJetf e. 
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by the three Graces, to intimate, that even beatitjf 
will not do without. Minerva ought to have three 
also ; for without them, learning has few attrac- 
tions. 

If we examine ourselves seriously, why particu- 
. lar people please and engage us, more than others 
of equal merit, we shall always find that it is be- 
cause the former have the Graces, and the latter 
not. f have known many a w(m)an, with an exact 
shape, and a symmetrical assemblage of beautiful 
features, please nobody; while others, with very 
moderate shapes and features, have charmed every 
body. It is certain that Venus will not charm so 
much without her attendant Graces, as they will 
without her. Among men, how often has the most 
solid merit been neglected, unwelcome, or «ven re- 
jected, for want of them ! while flimsy parts, little 
knowledge, and less merit, introduced by the Gra- 
ces, have been received, cherished, and admired. 

We proceed now to investigate what these Gra- 
ces are, and to give some instructions for acquiring 
them. 

Address. 

A man*8 fortune is frequently decided for ever by 
his first address.* If it is pleasing, pebple are ' 

* Every one should accustom himself to address others 
in a kind and affable manner ; converse with them, an- 
swer them, and behave to every one as he would to a fel- 
low-citizen, and one with whom he was intimately ttc- 
qnainted. In this respect many people are greatly de- 
fective : who never vouchvare to look pleased upon any 
one ; who seem glad of every opportunity to contradict 
whatever other people assert ; and, whatever act ofkind- 
■ew is tMidered them, they reject it with rodeneM j lik* 
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hurried involuntarily into a poraiNision that lie hat 
a merit, which possibly he has Qot: as, on the 
other hand, if it is ungraceful, they are immediate- 
ly prejudiced against him; and unwiUing to aUow 
him the merit which, it may be, he has. The worst 
bred man in Europe, should a lady drop her fiain, 
would certainly take it up and give it to her; the 
best bred man in Europe could do no more. The 
dj^^ience, ho%vever, would be considerable: the 
latter would please by his graceful address in pre- 
senting h; the former would be laughed at for 
doing it awkwardly. The carriage of a gentleman 
should be genteel, and his motions graceful. He 
should be particularly careful of his manner and 
address, when he presents himself in company. 
Let them be respectful without meanness, easy 
without too much familiarity, genteel without aflfec- 
tation, and insinuating without any seeming art or 
design. Men, as well as women, are much oftener 
led by their hearts than by their understandings. 
The way to the heart is through the senses; please 
^ir eyes and their ears, and the work is half done^ 

Art qf Pleanng, 
It is a very old and a very true maxim, that those 
kings reign the most secure, and the most absolute^ 

liweifiiert or barbaruuM, who mre raspicioiM of every ei« 
vOky tl)^ M shown them ; who never discover the least 
degree of cheerfulneet, by any tprightly or even friendly 
coovereation ; and whatever overture of respect is thown 
them, they receive it with diidain. * Mr. Such-a-one de- 
nred me to make hie compliments to you.* * What tho 
devil haT»I to do with his compliments V * Ifr. •— — In- 
ured after you lately, and asked how you did.* *Let 
him eome and feel my pulse, if he wants to know.* Now 
9Mn of this morose stamp are. deservedly, but Uttle loved 
•r esteeaed by iAk»n^GgiaUo-^^^^ ,^ Google 
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who fiigli In tlM bMrti of their peoplti Thoiff 
popiilftrity it a better futrd then their army; and 
the afleetkms of their eubyectt, a better pledge of 
tiieir obedience, than their fears. This rule is, in 
pfoponioo, fiiU as true, though upon a d^rent 
teak, with regard to private people. A man who 
po ssss s ci that great art of pleasing uniTcrsally, and 
•f ganmg the affections of those with whom he 
eonverses, po s se s se s a strength which nothing^ dse 
can give him: a strength, which ftcilitates and 
helps his rise; and which, m case of accidents, 
bleaks his felL Few young people of your age 
iuiBciently consider this great point of popularity; 
and when they growdder and wiser; strive in vain 
to recover what they lost by their negligence. 
There are three principal causes that hinder them 
from acquiring this usiful strength ; pride, inatten- 
tion, and mmivaite hmtii. The first I will not, 
cannot, suspect you of; it is too much below your 
understanding. You cannot, and I am sure you 
do not, think yourself superior by nature to the 
Savoyard who deans your room, or the footman 
who cleans your shoes; but you may rejoice, and 
with reason, at the dilbrence which fortune has 
made in your fiivour. Enjoy all those advantages ; 
but without insulting those who are unfortunate 
enough to want them, or even doing any thmg un- 
necessarily that may remind them of that want 
For my own part, I am more upon my guard as to 
my behaviour to my servants, and others who are 
ddled my inferiors, than I am towards my equals; 
for fear of being suspected of that mean and un- 
fenerous sentunent, of desiring to make others feel 
that diffBniioe which fortune has, and perhaps, too, 
VMlawrvedly^iMdebetwMiiiit. Youngpeopledo 
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not «MM|g|i attend to this; but fidselj imtgiiie that 
the impeiative mood, and a rou^ tone of autho- 
nty and decinon, are indicatioufl of tpirh and 
courage. . 

InattentioB is always looked upon, though wime- 
times unjusdy, as the effect of pride and. contempt; 
and where it is thought so, is never forgiven. la 
this article, young people are generally exceedingly 
to blame, and oflEend extremely. Their whole at- 
tention is engrossed by their particular set of ac- 
quaintance ; and by some lew glarii)g and exalted 
ofagents oi rank, beauty, or parts : all the rest they 
think so little worth their caie, that they negle^ 
even common civQity towards them. I will frank* 
)y confess to you, that this was one of my gretfl 
fiiuhs when I was of your agp. Very attentive to 
please that narrow court-circle in which I stood en- 
chanted, I considered every thing else as bourgwi$t 
and unworthy of common civility; I paid my coufl 
assiduoudy and skilfully enough to shining and di^ 
tinguished figures, such as ministers, wits, and 
beauties ; but tlien I most abeSirdly and imprudent- 
ly neglected, and consequently o£fended, all others. 
By tliis foUy I made myself a thousand enemies of 
both sexes ; who, though I thought them very in- 
significant, found means to hurt me essentially, 
where I wanted to recommend myself the most 
I was thought proud, though I was only im- 
prudent. A general easy civility and attention 
to the common run of ugly women, and of mid- 
dling men, both which I sillily thought, called and 
treated as odd people, wocRd ^ave made me as 
many friends, as by the contrary conduct I madb 
myself enemies. All this too was a pure perUf 
for I might equally, and even more sucoessihIly» 
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have made my court, where I had particular Tiewv 
to gratify. 1 will allow that this task is often very 
uppleasant, and that one pays, with some unwil- 
Imgness, that tribute of attention to dull and te- 
dious men, and to old and ugly women ; but it is 
the lowest price of popularity and general ap> 
plause, which are very well worth purchasing 
were they much dearer. I c(Mic]ude this he&d with 
this advice to you : Gain, by particular assiduity 
and address, the men and women you want ; wad^ 
by a universal civility and attention, please every 
body so far as to have their good word, if not theur 
good will; or, at least, as to secure a partial neu- 
trality. 

Mauvaise honU not only hinders young peopit 
from making a great many friends, but makes them 
a great many enemies. They are ashamed of do* 
ing the thing that they know to be right, and would 
otherwise do, for fear of the momentary laugh of 
•ome fine gentleman or lady, or of some mauvais 
jflaisant. I have been in this case ; and have often 
wished an obscure acquaintance at the devil for 
meeting and taking notice of me, when 1 was in 
what I thought and called fine company. 1 have 
returned their notice shily, awkwardly, and conse- 
quently offensively ; for fear of a momentary joke; 
not considering, as I ought to have done, that the 
very people, who would have joked upon roe at 
first, would have esteemed me the more for it after* 
wards. 

Pursue steadily, and without fear or shame, 
whatever your reason tern vou is right, and what 
you see is practised by people of more experience 
than yourself and of established characters of good 
•ense and good breeding. 
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After All thii, perhapt you wiU lay, that k k iB»> 
poniblt to please eveiy body. J gmnt it : but j| 
4oes HOC follow that one sboiild not tbeiefem eor 
deayour to please a« niaiiy as one can. Nay, J wiU 
fD &rtlier, and admit, tbat if is impossible §k anf 
man not to have some enemies. But this truths 
(co^ kn^ ezperieoce, I assert: that be who hae 
the most friends, and the lewest«nemces, is tbf 
MnMgest; will rise the highest fi^itb the least eary ; 
^ndfiOlyif he does fiOl, the gentlest and the dios| 
pitied. This is surely an object worth pursuioffr 
pursue it according to the rules I hare here give* 
you. I will add one observation more, and two 
examples to ealbsce it ; and then, as tbe parsons 
say, conclude. 

The late Duke of Qooond was almost the we^ 
est, but, at the same time, tbe best bred Ujod rooajt 
popular man ia this kingdom. His education i^ 
c<Murts and camps, joined to anea8y,gentle nauiie^ 
)ia4 giv^B iufn that habitual afiability, those ei^ 
gybing manners, and those mechanical a;ttentiooi^ 
Ibat ataMst supplied tJbe place of every talevit he 
waated; and he ywaAted ^U^nost every one. Tbey 
piecused him the love of aJll men, without the es- 
teem of AAy. He y/ks if^peacbed after the deati^ 
of Queen Aime,^in|y because that, having been eor 
pf^ in the same Qi^fisures with tliose who wejce 
neoessar^ to be ipppeacil^d, hi« impeachment 4tf 
lonn's sftke, b9P?une necessary. But he was imr 
peached without a^mqny^ and without llie le^ 
^Itimtion thai M&hpi^d sufi^c, Botwithstaodiag th« 
ppny-violeaGe ,9f those tpnes. The question £^ 
bj» iflspenchment, in the House of commons, w^ 
W^ifi^ .by many /fever vptes, than any other q^^ 
im 9f ijupef^abmiBBt; fmd E^rl SMuihaipft tbe» 
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Mr. Stanhope, and secretary of state, who im- 
peached him, very soon after negociated and con- 
cluded his accommodation with the late king; to 
whom he was to have been presented the next day. 
But the late Bishop of Rochester, Atterbury, who 
thought that the Jacobite cause might suffer by 
losing the Duke of Ormond, went in all haste and 
prevailed with the poor weak man to run away ; 
assuring hira, that he was only to be gulled into a 
disgraceful submission, and not to be pardoned in 
consequence of it . When his subsequent attain- 
der passed, it excited mobs and disturbances in 
town. He had not a personal enemy in the world, 
and had a thousand friends. All this was singly 
owing to his natural desire of pleasing ; and to the 
mechanical means that his education, not his parts, 
bad given him of doing it. The other instance is 
the late Duke of Marlborough, who studied the art 
of pleasing, because he well knew the importance 
of it : he enjoyed and used it more than ever man 
did. He gained whoever he had a mind to gain^ 
and he had a mind to gain every body, because he 
knew that.every body was more or less worth gain- 
bg. Though his power, as minister and general, 
made him many political and party enemies, they 
did not make him one personal one ; and the very 
people who would gladly have displaced, disgra- 
ced, and perhaps attainted, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, at the same tjne personally loved Mr. 
Churchill, even though his private character was 
blemished by sordid avarice, the most unamiable of 
aU vices. He had wound up and turned his wholo 
machine to please and engage. He had an inimita- 
ble sweetness and gentleness in his countenance, a 
a uiidemess in his manner of speakmg, a graceful 
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dignity in emy motion, and a univeml and mi- 
nute attention to the least things that could possi* 
biy please the least person. This was' all art in 
him; art, of which he well knew mmJ enjoyed the 
advantage: ibi do mzn evtt had more interior 
ambition, pride, and avarice, than he had. 

Choice of amusetfienis. 

A gentleman always attends even to the chme$ 
of his amusements. If at cards, h& wil] not play at 
crihbage, all- four j^, oi puit ; or, in sports of exercise, 
be seen at skittles, foot-ball, leap-frog, cricket, dri« 
▼ing of coaches, &c. for he knows that such an 
imitation of the manners of the mob \m\\ indelibly 
stamp him with vulgarity. I cannot likewise 
avoid calling plkying upon any musical instrument 
illiberal in a gentleman Music is usually reck- 
oned one of the liberal arts, and not unjustly ; but 
a man of fisishion, who is seen piping or fiddling at 
a concert, degrades his own dignity. If you love 
music, bear it ; pay fiddlers to play to you, but ne- 
ver fiddle yourself It makes a gentleman appeal 
firtvolous and contemptible, leads him firequently 
into bad company, and wastes that time which 
might otherwise be well employed. 

Carving. 

However trifling some things may seem, they are 
no longer so, when above half the world thinks 
them otherwisb. Carving, as it occurs at least 
once in every day, is not below our notice. We 
should use ourselves to carve adroitly and genteelly, 
without hacking half an hour across a bone, with- 
out bespattering the company with the sauce, and 
without overturning the glasses into your neigh- 
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tour's pockets. To be awkward in this pAitietitar, 
is extnmely disagreeable and ridiculous. If it 
easilj avoided by a little attention and use ; and a 
man, who tells you gravely that he cannot carve, 
may as well tell you that he cannot bWw his nose ; 
it is both as easy and as necessary.^ 

* RuUtffr hekmrimar ct imkU. 

It ii very mde, when tt table, to Kratdi any part of 
your body. 

Yottoufht to take care, also, if poMible, net tospit 
duriuf that time; offif yoa are under a neeeaaityof do- 
ing it,it ought to be done in some decent naaaer. Ihavo 
•omethnet kAnI, thai there were whole aatioaa, fonaer- 
|y, ao temperate, and of ao dry a habit of bodj, ftoa flre- 
qneat exerdae, that they never aptt or blew their noaea 
OB Miy oecaaion. Why cannot we therefore contain our 
spittle for ao Aorta apace of tioie, atleast, aa ia apeat at 
our meabf 

We ahould likewiae be careftd not to cram in our food 
So greedily, and with ao voraciooa aa appetite, aa to eanao 
uatohiccup,orbefniltfOf any tiiinf dse that auy of- 
fcnd dMeyea or the ^ara of the company { which tiny do 
who eat ia aach a Mury, aa, by their puffing and blowiag^ 
tsbetroa b laaoawtotheaewho ait near them. 

It ia alao very indecent to rub your teeth with the ta- 
ble-cloth or napkin { and to endeavour to pick them with 
your Aager is more ao. 

In the preaence alao of othera, to waah your mouth, aad 
to aqnirt out the wtee with wWch yoa have pei to hted 
^at operatloB, ia veiy napoiite. 

When the table ia cleared, to earry about your tootle 
pick in your moudi, likeli bird f oing to build hia neat, or 
to atick it behind your ear, aa a barber doea hia cmnb, ia 
no very genteel custom. 

They alao are undoubtedly miataken in their aotloaa 

•f PoUteneaa, who carry tbeir tooth-pick caaea haagiaig 

iMnifr«»«h..* ^^j for, beahloa that klasa odd alghl 
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Study to acquire that fiishionable kind of tmaU' 
talk or chU-chat, which prevails in all polite aBsem- 
"blies; and i^hicb, trifling as it may appear, is of 

■" * 
Ibr a fentleaMn fo prodaee uqr lUnf of tbit kfaid from 
kii boMm, like toiAe (troIUnf pedbr, this ineMiireiiience 
■MM aiao foBow trtm waeh a practice, that he who acta 
tea 4iiMvera that he ia b«t t«eireff AvaMMd with every 
iattiiiaiuai of hmary, aad too aaxiaw Mtiwit every thiaf 
that relatoi I* the belly: and Keen see •• reaaoa why 
the same peraooa alifht not as weU display a sttver qpooB 
haof inf about their necks. 

To lean with your elbows upon the table, or to fill both 
your cheeks so fiill that your Jaws seem swelled, is bj 
no means agreeable. 

Nelthea ought you, by any token or gesture, to disco- 
vsr that you take too great pleasure in any kind of food 
or wine , which is a custom more proper for inn-keepers 
and parasites. 

To invite those who sit at table with yon to eat, by ex- 
presstoos of this kind, *Wha(! have you prodaimed a 
flMtl6-^ror, •Perfaapehere is nothing at table you 
eaa make h dinner off* or, *Pray, sir, taste this or that 
dish:' Thus to invite people, Isay,is byno means a lau- 
diMe e«iloai» though now become fimnliar to almost 
every one, and praetiaed in every family ; for though these 
^BckMS people show that the person whom they thus in- 
vito Is r^dly the object of their care, yet they give occa- 
slon, by this means, to the person invited, to be less free in 
his beli a f i o ur, and make blra Uuah at the thought of being 
tile subject of observation. 

For any ene to take upon him to help ancAher to any 
fhing that is set upon the table, I do not think very 
polite; unless, perhaps, the person who does this is oT 
Much superior dignitj, so that he who receives it ishe- 
aonf«d by dieoffer t Ibr if this be dotee amongst equals, 
he that offersany thing to another, appears, la sooMssaap 
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me in mixed companies and at Ckible. It turns 
upon the public eventt of Europe, and th»n is at its 
best ; very often upon the number, the goodness 
or badness, the discipline or the clothing, of the 
troops of different princes; sometimes upon the fo- 
milies, tlie marriages, the relations of princes and 
considerabfe people; and sometimes the magnifi* 
cence of public entertainments, balls, masquerades, 
&«. Upon such occasions, likewise, it is not amiss 
to know bow to parUr cvmne, and to be able to 
dissert upon the growth and flavour of wines. 
These, it is true, are very little things; but they 
are little things that occur very often, and tl^re- 
lore should be said avec gentiUesse ti grace, 

CUanlinets, 

The person should be accurately clean; the teeth, 
bands, and nails, should be particularly so ; a dir- 
ty mouth has real ill consequences to the owner ; 

rare, to affect a auperiority over him : eometime*, too, 
what is offered may not be agreeable to the palate of 
another. ISesideii, a roan by thii means seems to intinuite 
that the entertainment is not very liberally ftirnish^ out ; 
or, at least, that the dishes are placed in a preposteroua 
order, when one abounds and the other wants. And it is 
possible that the person who fives the entertainment may 
not be very well pleased with such a freedom. Neverthe- 
less, in this respect* we ouf ht rather to dc what is usually 
done, than what we may think would be better done : for 
it is more advisable, in cases of this nature, to err with 
the multitude, than to be singular even in acting rightly. 
But whatever may be proper or improper in this respect, 
you should never refbse any thing that is offered you ; for 
you will be thought either to despise or to reprove hin 
that offers it^Galaieo. 
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t>r h infiaLllibly causes the decay, as weD as the m- 
toierable pain, of the teeth ; and is very oflfensive, 
foe it will most inevitably stink. Nothing looks 
more ordiimiy, vulgar, and illiberal, than dirty 
hands, and ugly, uneven, and ragged nails; tb« 
ends of which should be kept smooth and clean, 
(not tipped with black,) anasniiili segments of cir- 
cles; and every time that the hands are wiped, rub 
the skin round the nails backwards, that it may 
not grow up, and shorten them too much. Upon 
no account whatever put your fingers in your nose 
or ears. It is the most shocking, nasty, vulgar 
rudeness, that can be offered to company. The 
ears should be washed well every morning ; and, 
in blowing your nose, never look at it afterwards.* 
These things may, perhaps, appear too insignifi- 
cant to be nientioned ; but when it is remembered 
that a thousand little nameless things, which every 
one feels but no one can describe, conspire to form 
that whole of pleasing, I think we ought not to call 
them trifling. Besides, a clean shirt and a clean 
person are as necessary to health as not to offend 
other people. I have ever held it as a maxim, and 
which 1 have lived to see verified, that a man who 

* It ii extremely indecent^o itpit, cough, and expecto- 
rate, (as k were,) in company, a« some hearty fellowa are 
apt to do *, and more bo, when you have blown your note, 
to draw aude and examine the contents of your hand- 
kerchief: as if you expected pearls or rubies to distil 
from your brain. Th^e kindii of habits, in good com- 
pany, are so very nauseous and disgusting, that, if we in- 
dulge ourselves in them, no one can be very fond of our 
acquaintance. So far from it, that even those who are 
inclined to wish us well, must, by these and the like disa- 
greeable cufttoms, be entirely alienated from us«— Oololeo. 
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is negligent nt tvcntj, will be » dORW alt Im^, M< 
iololMsble m fifty yeurfe of «g«u 

Attend to the coiBjilaineDl* of coogitatiiilation, or 
condoleiiGe, ibat you bear a wdl-bre(} inau makn 
to his superiors, to tus equals, an^ to lus inMors; 
watch even bis counteiiaiice and his tone of ^oice ; 
for they all conspire in the msin point of pleasing. 
There is a. certain distinguishii^ diction of a man 
of &sbion : be will not content himself with saying, 
Hke J.ohn Trott, to a new married man, * Sir, I wif^ 
you much joy :* or to a man who has lost his son, 
*Sir, I am sorry for your loss;* and both with a 
countenance equally unmoved : but he will say in 
effect the same thing, in a more elegant and less 
trivial manner, and with a countenance adapted to 
the occasion. He will advance with warmth, vi- 
Tacity, and a cheerful countenance to the new-mar- 
ried man, and, embracing him, perhaps, say to him, 
«^If you do justice to my attachment to you, you 

*If in your country it be s cutfoinary thing to ny t» 
any one, when you take your leave of him, 'Sir, I kiaa 
your hand with the moat profound reepeet :* or, * 8ir 1 •» 
your BMWt obedient servant, and entirely at your devo- 
tion :* or, *8ir, you may oonunand my beat acnriees { na% 
me or abuae me, at your pleasure, and on eerary occasioa 
whatever.' If, I aay, it be tbe Ikahion to uaa (heae and 
tfie like forma of expremion, I womM by all meaan hava 
you make usoo# Uiem aa well aa other peo|rie. 

In ahert, whether in taking leave of, or in wrttinf ta^ 
•ny person, you. ought !• addreaa Mm, ortaka laava of 
him, not aa reaaon, but aa ouatom, requires) oot aa man 
«Md to do formerly, or as, perliapa, they ought to de| 
fcut aa they do now at thia present tima.>^Qolal<e. 
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will judge of ther joy that I feel upon this occatkm, 
better than I can express it, dz.c.* To the other m 
affliction he will advance slowly, with a grave 
composure of countenance, in a more deliberate 
manner, and with a lower voice, perhaps, say, *I 
hope you will do me the justice to be convinced, 
that I feel whatever you feel, and shall ever be tS' 
fected where you are concerned.' 

Diction, 

There is a certain language of conversation, a 
fiishionable diction, of which every gentleman 
ought to be perfectly master, in whatever language 
be speaks. The French attend to it carefully, and 
with great reason; and their language* which is a 
language of phrases, helps them out exceedingly. 
That delicacy of diction is characteristical of a 
man of feshion and good company.* 

* lo any continued speech or narratioD, your words 
ought to be so placed, as the ease ofcommon conversatioa 
requires; I mean, that they should neither be perplexed 
and intricate, nor too ambitiously transposed, which many 
are apt to do, from a certain affectation of elegance i 
whose discourse is more like the forms of a notary, who 
is explaining some instrument to others, in their vemacu- 
lar tongue, which he has written in Latin, than to the 
speech of one man talking to another in the language of 
tiieir own country. A style thus transposed and per- 
l^exed may sometimes answer the end of a man that la 
aiaking verses, but is always ungracefiii In m familiar 
cottversatiofi. 

Nor ought we only to abstain flrom this poetical man- 
ner of speaking in common conversation, but also from 
tfie pompous method of those that speak in public ; tcf 
UfflesB we observe this cauiion, our discourse will be dis- 
sgreeable aad extremely disgusting} though, perhap* 
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it m natter of gr«at«r tkUl t» iMk* tkM» mImhi •p«Mll» 
flt, tiMa to etovem with a m«a in pri v«t« ; Wl tbaa, thai 
kiad of alospiMMa nnutbe reserred far its propar place. 
A maa oufht not to dance, but walk a coBMBoa paae aloaf 
tiie street; for thoufh all mea can walk, wh e re u aiaay 
peo|de caaaot dance, yet the latter ooght tol»e r ea erved 
for a weddinf , or tome joyful occaiioa, and not to bo 
practited in the public walks. This way ni eoaveniaf^ 
then, so fbll of, ostentation, ought by all neant to ba 
avoided. 

Nor yet would I have yon, for this reason, accustom 
yours^to a OMan and abject manner of expressinf your- 
self ; such as the lowest drefs of the people, porters, cob* 
biers, and laundresses, use ; but rather, that you should 
imitate the conversation of a well-brad man aada person 
of fashion. How to accomplish this, I shall Bo«r poiat 
out to you ; namely. 

First, By never discoursing upon low, frivokms, dirty, 
or immoderate subjects. 

Secondly, By making choice of such words in your owa 
language, as are clear, proper, well-eounding, aad such at 
have usually a good meaning annexed to them, and do 
not suggest to tbeimaginati<mtheideaof any thiag baaa, 
iQthy, or indecent. 

Thirdly, By ranging your words in an etegaat order, 
ao that they majr not appear confused, and jumbled to- 
gether at random, nor, yet, by too laboured an exactneos, 
forced into certain regular fbet and measures. 

Farther, By taking care to pronounce MreAilIy aad 
dictinctly what you have to say ; and net join togethar 
things entirely different and dissimilar. 

If, moreover, in your discourse you are not too dow, 
Uke a man who, at a plentiAal Ubie, does not kaow wbat 
lo choose drsti aor yet too eager, like a man half-atanr- 
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Jectof foiDeattetitkm; fat wt cunMhtip fsmnbag 
some opiniOD of a inan*8 seme and character firom 
bk dress. AU aflectatioii in dress impKes a flaw 
in the understanding. Men of sense carefiiUy 
avoid any particular character in their drese ; they 
are actuary clean for their own saka, but all tba 
test is for the sake of other people. A nan should 
dress as well, and in the same manner, as the peo* 
pie of sense and fashion, of the place where bo Is: 
if he drsses more than they, he is a fop ; if ha 
dresses less, he is unpardonably negligent : but of 
the two, a young fellow should be rather too much 
than too little dressed ; the excess of that side will 
wear off with a little age and reflection. 

The difference in dress between a man and a 
fop is, that the fop values himself upon his dress; 
and the man of sense laughs at it, at the same time 
-that he knowathat he must not neglect it There 
axe a thousand foolish customs of this kind, which, 
as they are not criminal, must be complied with, 
and eved cheerfully, by meh of sense. Diogenes, 
the Cynic, was a wise man for despising them, but 
I fool for showing it 

«d ; but, if you speak calmnly and daliberately as a mo* 
derate maa ought to do. 

Lastly, if you pronounce each letter and syllable with 
a proper iweetncas (yet, not like some pedafogua, who 
is teaching children to read and spell,) neither stifling 
your word between your teeth, as if you were chewing 
them $ or huddling them together, as if you were swaU 
lowuig them. By carefully attending to these precepts 
then; and a few more of this kind, others wW hear yo« 
gladly and with pleasure; and you yourself wiUobtaiat 

with applauM, that degree of dignity which ^ 

weU-bred »aa aad a geatlaman^r- Qatolse* 
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We liiould not attempt to rival or excel a fop in 
diesi; but it is necessaiy to dress, to avoid singn- 
lari^ and lidicule. Great eare should be taken to 
be always dressed like tiie reasonable people of out 
own age, m the place where we are, whose dress is 
never spoken oi, one way or another, as neither 
too negligent nor too much studied.* 

Awkwardness of caniage is veiy alienatmg, and 
a total negligence of dress and air an impertinent 
insult upon custom and fashion. Women have 

* Let your dren be conformable to the customs of the 
•go yon live ia, uul suitable, to your condition ; for it is 
Bot ui our power to alter the general fashions at our 
pleasure ; which, as they are produced, so they are swal- 
lowed up, by time. In the mean wUle, every one may 
make shift to accommodate the general fashion to his 
own particuhir convenience, as the case may require. 
Thus, (for instance,) if you happen to have longer legs 
than the rest of maukind, and short coaU are in voguo» 
you may tuke care that your coat be not the very short- 
est ; but rather somewhat less short than the extremity of 
tlie fashion requires : or if any one has either too slen- 
der, or too fleshy, or even distorted legs, let not such a 
one distinguish hinuftslf by stockings of a scarlet or any 
other very conspicuous colour, that be may not attract 
the notice of others to hie defects. 

No part of your dress ought to be either too splendid, 
or enormously fringed or laced, lest, perhaps, you should 
be said to have stolen Cupid's mantle or the buskins ot 
Ganymede. 

But whatever your clothes are, take care that they be 
well made ; that they will sit with a grace, and be fitted 
to your penou ; tliat you may not appear to have bor- 
rowed themof a friend, or hired thcin for the day : but, 
above all things, they should be suited to your rank and 
profesaiou ; that u scholar bo not dressed like a soldier, or 
an ofl^er like a buflbou or dancing-mastprt — Gnlattiu. 
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and air awkward man will never hare their rotes, 
which are very numerous, and oftener counted 
than weighed. 

When we are once well dressed for the day, we 
ihduld think no more of it afterwards; aad» with- 
oat any stiffiiess for feu of ' discomposing that 
dress, we should be as easy and natural ak if we 
had no clothes on at alL 

Dancing, 'likewise, though a silly trifling thing, it 
one of those established follies which people of 
sense are sometimes obliged to conform to ; and, if 
they do, they should be able to perform it well. 

la dancing, the motion of the arms should be 
particularly attended to, as these decide a roan^S 
being genteel or otherwise, more than any other 
pan of the body. A twi^t or stiffness in the wrist 
will make any man look awkward. If a man dan* 
ces well from the waist upwards, wears his hat well, 
and moves his head properly, he dances welL 
Coming into a room and presenting yourself to a 
company should be also attended to, as this always 
gives the first impression, which is often indelible. 
Those who present themselves well, have a certain 
dignity in their air, which, without the least seem- 
mgmixture of pride, at once engages and b re- 
tpected. 

Drinking <if healths. 

Drinking of healths is now growuig out of fo* 
ihion, and is deemed unpolite in good company. 
Custom once had rendered it universal, but the 
improved manners of the age now consider it as ab^ 
surd and vulgar. What can be more rude or ridi- 
cufoufl than to interrupt persons at their meals with 
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in imnecMatfy complimeiit? Abitaiii, then, finpi 
this uUy custom where you find it disused ; €uid 
use it only at those tables where it coutinues gena- 
raL* 

Aiturance. 

A steady asiimnce is too often impropeitly st^ 
led iinpudenoe. For my part, I see no impudence^ 
but, on the contrary, infinite utility and advantage, 
in presenting one*s self with the same coolness and 

* To drink to aay one, and tetae him to pledfoyoaii 
larger f Immn, agaioftt his iocUiMtioa, is, in itsdf, an exe- 

^ cmble cvstoiA} which, however, basso far prevailed, as 
to appear impossible a]mo^t ever to be abolished. But 
you will, I am persuaded, gladly abstain from this vile 
practice ; though, if you should be urged by others, and 
cannot entirely resist their importunity, you may thank 
them, and say that you willingly yield them the victory ; 
or, without taking a larger draught, you may lightly taste 
what is presented to you. 

And indeed this custom of drinking healths H sufficient- 
ly ancieut ; and was formerly much practised in Greeoe 
itself; isr Socrates is highly applauded by some writers, 
that, after spending the whole night in drinking largely 
with Aristophanes, as soon as it was Hght in the morning, 
he would delineate and demonstrate any the most subtle 
geometrical problem without Ihe least hesitation; an 

• evident proof, indeed, that the wine had not yet done him 
any iigury : but this is rather to be ascribed to the strength 
of his brain, and to a good constitution, than to the tem- 
perance of a philosopher. Yet from tiiis instance, and 
other frivolous arguments, some people have endeavonr- 
ed to. prove the expediency of driuking fk^ely sometimes; 
though I can by no means assent to their opinton ; not> 
withstanding that, by a pompous parade of words, some 
learned men have so managed it, that an unjust cause has 
iften gained itfae victory, and reason submitted to BopUa- 
try and ehicaoe^aa<«tM. 
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ncoacflni in Mny Midi every company: tOlonecaii 
da tbtt, 1 am veiy sine that cme can nerer present 
CM*! mi( weU. Whatever is done under concern 
andembairaMraenf, must be iH done; and till a 
BM is absehitely easy and uncoacemed in eveiy 
comptny, he wiH never be thought to have kept 
good, nor be very welcome in it Assurance and 
intrepidity, under the white banner of seeming mo- 
desty clear the way to merit, that would otherwise 
be discouraged by dififeulties in its journey: where- 
as bare-fiiced impudence is the noisy and blustering 
bartnnger of a wortUess and sienseless usurper. 

Hurry. - 

A man of sense may be in liaste, but can never 
be in a hurry, because lie knows, that whatever he 
does in a hurry he must necessarily do very ill. 
He may be in haste to dispatch an affair, but be 
will take care not to let that haste hinder his domg 
it weU. Little minds are in a hurry, when the ob- 
ject proves (as it commonly does) too big for them ; 
they run, they hare, they puz^ confound, and 
perplex themsdves ; they want to do every thing at 
once, and never do it at all. But a man of sense 
takes the time necessary for doing the thing he is 
about well ; and his haste to dispatch a business 
only appears by the continuity of his applicatioh 
to it : he pursues it with a cool steadiness, and fi- 
nishes it before he begins any other. 

Laughter, 
Frequent and loud laughter is the characteristic 
of folly and ill-manners:* it is the manner in 

* W« ought alio to abstaia from a fooliah, rattie, aad 
iasipid, horse-bugh, merely becavae we have contraetad 
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which the mob expresses their siUy joy at Irilly 
things ; and they call it being roeny. In my mind, 
there is nothing so illiberal, and so ill-bred, as au- ' 
dible laughter. True wit or sense never yet made 
any body laugh; they are above it; they please 
the mind, and give a cheerfulness to the counte- 
nance. But it is low buffoonery, or silly accidents, 
that always excite laughter; and that is what peo- 
ple of sense and breeding should show themselves 
above. A man's going to sit down, in the suppo- 
sition that he has a chair behind him, and falling 
down upon his breech for want of one, sets a whole 
company laughing, when all the wit in the world 
would not do it; a plain proof, in my mind, how 
low and unbecoming k thing laughter is ; not to 
mention the disagreeable noise ibat it makes, and 
the shocking distortion of the fiice that it occasions; 
Many people, at first, from awkwardness, have 
got a very disagreeable and silly trick of laughing 
whenever they speak : and I know men of very 
good parts, who cannot say the commonest thing 
without laughing ; which makes those, who do not 
know them, take them at first for natural fools. 

Letter-writing. 

It is of the utmost importance to write letters 

well ; as this is a talent which daily occurs, as well 

in business as in pleasure; and inaccuracies in 

orthography, or in style, are never pardoned but in 

m •niy habit of laughing, perhapc, rather firom any neeee- 
aity there is tor it : nor ong'ht you to laugh at any joka 
or smart raying of your own ; for you will be thought to 
applaud your own wit. It belongs to the company, and 
not to him who sayaa good thing, to express their appro* 
«»■««» hj a laogh.— aetelet. 
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bdies: nor is it hardly pardonable in them. The 
Epistles of Cicero are the most perfect models of 
good writing. 

Letters should foe easy and natural, and convey 
to the persons to whom we send them, jitet what we 
would say te those persons if we were present with 
them. 

The best models of letter-writing are Cicero, 
Cardinal d*Ossat, Madame Sevigne, and Comte 
Bossy Rabutin. Cicero*s Epistles to Atticus, and 
to bk familiar friends, are the best examples in the 
friendly and the ^miliar style. The simplicity and 
clearness of the Letters o^ Cardinal d^Oss jt show 
how letters ol* business ought to be written. For 
gay and amusing letters, there are none that equal 
Cerate Bussy's and Madam^ Sevigne's. They are 
80 natural, that they ^em to be the extempore con- 
versationsof two.peopleof wit, rather than letters. 

Neatness in folding up, seating, and directing 
letters, is by no means to be neglected. There is 
tomethrog in the exterior, even of a letter, that 
fliay please or displease, and consequently deserves 
some attention. 

J^fickname. 

There is nothing that a young man, at his first 
appearance in the world, has more reason to dread, 
and therefore should take more pains to avoid, than 
having any ridicule fixed on him. Tn the opmion 
even of the most rational men it will degrade hhn> 
but ruin hun with the rest Many a man has been 
undone by acquiring a ridiculous nickname. The 
cau^s of nicknames among well-bred men, are 
^iezierally the little defects ha manner, elocution, 
tir, or address. To have the appellation of mut^ 
tering, awkward, ill-bred, absent, left-lemad, an- 
D. -.yGoogl^ 
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nexed always to your name, would injure yoti 
more than you imagine: avoid, then, these little 
defects, and you may set ridicule at defiance. 

Pronunciation in speaking. 

To acquire a graceful utterance, read aloud to 
tome friend every day, and beg of him to interrupt 
and correct you whenever you read too fast,' do 
not observe the proper stops, lay a wrong empha- 
tis, or utter your words unintelligibly. You may 
even read aloud to yourself, and tune your utter* 
ance to your own ear. Take care to open your 
teeth when you read or speak, and articulate every 
word distinctly ; which last cannot be done but by 
sounding the final lener. But, above all, study to 
vary your voice according to the subject, and avoid 
a monotony. Daily attention to these articles will, io 
a little time, render them easy and habitual to you. 

The voice and manner of speaking, too, are not 
to be neglected: some people almost shut their 
mouths when they speak, and mutter so, that they 
are not to be understood; others speak so fast, and 
sputter, tjjat they are not to be understood neither : 
some always speak as loud as if they were talking 
to deaf people ; and others so k>w that one cannot 
hear them. All these habits are awkward and dis* 
agreeable, and are to be avoided by attendoB : they 
are the distinguishing marks of the ordimuty peo- 
ple, who have bad n6 care taken of th^r eduM- 
tibn. You cannot imagine how necessaiy it it to 
, mind all these little things; fori have seea many 
people, with great talents, ill received for want qf 
leaving these talents; and otbere weU received, only 
from their fittle talents* and who kmd no |^ 
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Spelling, 
Orthography, or spelling well, is so absolutely 
necessary for a man of letters or a gentleman, that 
one fidse spelling may fix a ridicule on him for the 
remainder of his life. Reading carefully wflr con- 
tribute in a great measure? to preserve you from ex- 
posing yourself by false spelling ; for books are 
generally well spelled, according to the orthogra- 
phy of the times. Sometimes words, indeed, are 
spelled differently by difierent authors, but those 
instances are rare ; and where there is only one 
way of spelling a word, should you spell it wrong, 
you will be sure to be ridiculed. Nay, a woman of 
a tolerable education would despise and laugh at 
her lover if be should send her an ill spelled biUet- 
doux. 

S^le is the dress of thoughts ; and let them be 
ever so just, if your style is homely, coarse, and 
Tulgar, they will appear to as much disadvantage, 
and be as ill received, as your person, though ever 
80 well proportioned, would, if dressed in rags, 
dirt, and tatters. It is not every understanding that 
Ota jodge of matter : but every ear can and does 
judge, iMbre or less of style.^ 

* We eoght to make nse of clear and sifnificant 
words; wlu$1k we alian do, if we know how to make a 
{Rhident choice of racll words as are originally of our 
own country: so that they are not too stale and obsolete, 
and, like torn or thread-bare garmenta, laid aside and 
out <^use« Soch, ih English, are wdkint guerdon lare^ 
meed, efuoona, and the like. The better to accomplish 
this also, let yoor words be simple, and not ambigumuj 
Ut U ia ia the tonstnictioti of riddles that wovds are to 
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Bfind your diction, in* whatever language yoQ 
either write or speak: contract a habit of correct- 
ness and elegance. Consider your style, even in 
the freest conversation and most iamiliar letters. 
After, at Teast, if not before, yoa have said a tbingi 
reflect if you could not have said it better. 
WrUing. 

Every man who has the use of his eyes and his 
right hand can write whatever hand he pleases. 
Nothing is so ungentleman-like as a school-boy*s 

be taken equivocally, or as ezpreaaiiir two diffsrent 
things For the tame reason, we ought to use worda in 
the most proper sense, and auch as express the thing in- 
tended as significantly as possible, and which are the least 
applicable to any other thing -, for by this means the very 
objects themselves will seem to be represented to our 
eyes, and rather pointed out to us, than merely described. 
Thus, it is proper *to a horse to neigk, to a dog to hark, 
to a hog to gruntf to a bull to beUoWj to a sheep to bleat, 
to a boar to giuuk, and to a serpent to Aua.** As, there- 
fore, the genuine and proper names of things are to be 
osed in our conversatwn with others, no one can commo- 
diously converse with him who does not understand the 
language which he makes use of: yet, though a stranger 
may not be master of the language which We nae, we are 
not <m his account to corrupt or lay aside ow native 
tongue; as some coxcinnical jackanapes will attempt, 
with violent ettoxiM, to make use d the language of any 
Ibretgner with whom they converse, and so eiqpreas every 
thing improperly.^ We ought never to BMke use of a 
foreign language, tuleas when it is absolutely ne c e ssa ry 
to express our wants : but in pur common intercourJM with 
others, let us be contented with our native tongue, thou^ 
it may be thought far inferior to, and less noble than, 
•mne others. — GaUteo. 

*Tlii« precision in our language is of oonseqaence | 
and too much neglected. 
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Krawl. I do not desire you to write a 8tl£^ fimnal 
band, like that of a schoolmaster, but a genteel, 
legible, and liberal character, and to be able to 
write quick. As to the correctness and elegancy 
of your writing, attention to grammar does the one 
and to the best authors, the other. Epistolary cor- 
respondence should be easy and natural, and con- 
vey to the persons just wluit we would say if we 
were with them. 

FtUgar exprettUms. 

Vulgarism m language is a certain characteris- 
tic of bad company and a bad education. Pro- 
verbial expressions and trite sdyings are the flowers 
of the rhetoric of a vulgar man. Would he say, 
that men differ in their tastes; he both supports 
and adorns that opinion by the good old saying, as 
be respectfully calls it, that *What is one man*s 
meat is another man*s poison.* If any body at- 
tempts being amarty as he calls it, upon him, he 
gives tliem tit for tat, aye, ths^t he does. He has 
always some fiivourite word for the time being, 
which, for the sake of using often, he commonly 
abuses ; such as vastly angry, voitty kind, va»tly. 
handsome, and wutly ugly. Even bis pronuncia- 
tion of proper words carries the mark of the beast 
along with it He calls the earth yearthf he is 
obkgedf not obliged, to you. He goes to loards, 
and not towards, such a place. He sometimes 
affects hard words, by way of ornament, which he 
always mangles like a learned woman. A man of 
fiishion never has recourse to proverbs and vulgar 
aphorisms ; uses neither &vourite words nor hard 
words ; but takes great care to speak very correcdy 
and granunatically, sllA to pronounce properl-' 
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that is, according to the usage of the best compa* 
nies.* 

* Every feoUemui will also be Tery eautions not to oae 
moy indecent or immodest expressions. Now the decen- 
cy of an expression consirts either in the sound, or in the 
word itself, or else io the signification of it ; for there ore 
some words expressive of things decent enough, and yet 
in the word itself, or in the s6und of it, there seems to be 
something indecent and* unpolite. When, therefore, 
words of this kind, though but slightly suspected, offer 
themselves, well-bred women umally substitute others 
more decent in their roo<»n : but you will iMot wi*h some 
ladies (not the most polite women in the world) who fre> 
quently' and inconsiderately let fall some expression or 
other, which, if it were designedly named before them, 
they would blush up to the ears. Women, therefore, who 
either are, or wish to be, thought well-bred, should care- 
fully guard, not only against all actions, but all words, 
which are indecent or Immodest ; and not only^ so, but 
from all which may appear such, or be capable of such an 
interpretation. 

It may farther be observed, that where two or more 
words express the same thing, yet one may be more w 
less decent than the other : for instance,.we m^y decent- 
ly enough say, * He spent the night with the lady :' but if 
we should express the same thing by another and ro<Mre 
plain phrase, it would be very improper to be montlooed. 
Thus it becomes a lady, and even a well-In^ man, to ■ 
describe a cMnmon prostitute by the name of an immo- 
dest woman, and so <^ the rest. 

Nor are indecent and immodftst words alone, but also 
low and mean expressions, to be avoided, especially upon 
great and illustrious subjects ; for which reason, a poet, 
otherwise of no vulgar merit, is deserved^ r^>relienai- 
ble, who, intending to describe the splendour c^T n clear 
sky, says, 

* " and without dregs the day :* 

ftr so low and dirty n phrase was, in my opiaioa, by M 
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Qmiions against sundry odd- habits, 
Hurorninga tune within ourselves, drnmntiiig 
with our fingers, making a noise with our feet, and 
such awlLward habits, being all breaches of good 
manners; are therefore indications of our contempt 
for the persons present, and consequently should 
not be practised. 

Eatuig very quick, or very slow, is characteristie 
of vulgarity : the former infers poverty; tlie latter, 
if abroad, that you cue disgusted with your enter- 
tainniem a:fld, U at bonie, that you are rud« 
Plough to give your friends what you cannot eat 
yourself Eating soup with your nose in your plate 
is also vulgar : so likewise is smelling to the meat 
while on the fork, before you put it in your mouth* 
If you dislike what is sent upon your plate, leave 
it : but never by smelling to or examining it, ap- 
pear to tax your friend with placing unwholesome 
provisions before you. 

Spitting on the floor or carpet is a filthy practice, 
tnd which, were it to become general, would ren- 
der it as necessary to change the carpets as the ta- 
bleK:Ioth8. Not to add, it will induce our acquaint- 
ance to suppose that we have not been used to gen- 
teel furniture: for which reason alone, if for no 
other, a man of liberal education should avoid it. 

meaiM suitable to eo splendid and illustrious an object : 
■either can any one cleverly call the sun * the candle of 
the world;' for this expression suggests to the imagina- 
tion of the reader the stink of tallow and the f reasirfess 
of the kitchen. Hither may be referred many of those 
proverbs which are in the mouth of every one : the sen« 
timeots of which may be good, but the words are pollu- 
ted, as it were, by the familiar use oftbe vulgar, as every 
•Be may observe frc^ daily experience^— Gototeo. 
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To conclude4bis article. Never walk ftist in tb« 
streets, which is a mark of vulgarity, ill befitting 
the character of a geutleman or a roan pf fitahioo, 
though it may be tolerable in a tradesmao. 

To stare any person full in the &ce, wbora yoo 
may chance to meet, is an act also of iU breeding; 
it would seem to bespeak as if you saw something 
wonderfiil in his appearance, and is therefore a 
tacit reprehension. 

Keep yourself free, likewise, from all odd tricks 
or habits; such as scratching yourself^ putting your 
fingers to your mouth, nose, and ears, thrusting out 
your tongue, snapping your fingers, biting your 
nails, rubbing your hands, sighing aloud, and af- 
fected shivering of your body, gaping, and many 
others which 1 have noticed before: all which are 
hnitations of the manners of the mob, and degra- 
ding to a gentleman. 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 

Ws should endeavour to hoard up, while we are 
young, a great stock of knowledge; for, though 
during that time of dissipation we may not have 
occasion to spend much of it, yet a time will come 
when we shall want it to maintain us. 

. How to acquire a knowledge of the world. 

The knowledge of the world is only to be acquired 
in the world, and not in a closet Books alone will 
never teach it you ; but they will suggest many 
things to your observation, which might otherwise 
escape you ; and your own observations upon man- 
kind, when compared with those which )ou will 
find in books, will help you to fix the true point. 

To kitow mankind well, requires full as mucht 
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ftttention and application a^ to know bodu, and, 
U HMiy be, more sagacity and discernment. I am, 
at this time, acquainted with many elderly people, 
who have all passed their whole lives in the great 
world, but with such levity and inattention, that 
they know no mere of it, now than they did at fifir 
teen. Do not flatter yourself, therefore, with th0 
thoughts that you can acquire this knowledge in the 
frivolous chit-chat of idle companies : no, you must 
go much deeper than that You must look into peo* 
pie, as well as at them: search, therefore, with the 
greatest care into the characters of all those whom 
you converse v/ith ; endeavour to discover their 
predominant passions, their prevailing weaknesses^ 
their vanities, their follies, and their humours; 
with all the right and wrong, wise and siUy, springii 
of human actions, which make such inconsistent 
and whimsical beings of us, raticual cieatufet. 

JVeoer show a contempt for amy one. 
There are no persons so insignificant and incon- 
tiderable, but may, some time or other, or in sorae- 
thmg or other, have it in their power to be of use 
to you ; which thiey certainly wUl not, if you have 
once shewn them contempt Wrongs aie often for- 
given, but contempt never isi our pride remembevt 
it for ever. Bemember, therefore, most carefolly 
to conceal your contempt, however just, wbeiever ~ 
yon would not make an iofiplaeable enemy. Men ' 
are much more unwilling to have their w«iJuiestet 
and their imperfiectiont known, than their crimasr; 
and if you hint to a man that-you think him fitlr, - 
%nonuit, or even iH-lMred ornwkwatd, be will bati^ 
yiMi mme and longer, than if yon tell him ^ialtii^* 
tkitt you thint him A rogue. 
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MaJu no man ftd Ms inferiority. 
Nothing is more insuiting than to take putis to 
make a man feel a mortifying inferiority in know- 
ledge, rank, fortune, &,c. In the first, it is both ill- 
bred and ill-natured; and in the two latter articles, 
it is unjust, they not being in his power. Good 
breeding and good-nature incline us rather to raise 
people up to ourselves, than to mortify and depress 
them* besides it is making ourselves so many 
friends, instead of so many enemies* A constant 
attention to please is a most necessary ingredient 
in the art of pleasing : it flatters the self-love of 
those to whom it is shown : it engages and capti- 
vates, more than things of much greater impor- 
tance. Every man is in some measure obliged to 
discharge the social duties of life : but these atten- 
tions are voluntary acts, the free-will oflferings of 
good-breeding, and good-nature : they are received, 
remembered, and returned, as such. Women, in 
particular, have a righ to them ; and any omissioii 
in that respect is down right ill-breeding. 

JSTever escpose pecpWt weaknesses and infirmiiiet. 
We should never yield to that temptation, which 
10 most young men is very strong, of exposing other 
people*8 weaknesses and infirmities, for the sake 
either of diverting the company, or of showing our 
own superiority. We may, by that means, get the 
laugh on our side for the present, but we shall make 

* Nothing oufht to be done in tho prwenee of tboM 
whom we are desirous to please, which may exhibit aa 
appearance of superiority rather than an equality of con- 
4itioa. But every action and every gesture should be 
•ach •• may testify the greatest respect and esteem for 
iho penons with whom we are ha eompmy^^^fmUUe^, 
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enemies by it for ever ; and even those who laugh 
with us will, upon reflection, iem and despise us^^ 
it is ill-natiired ; and a good heart desires rather to 
conceal than expose other people*8 weaknesses or 
misfortunes. If we have wit, we should use it to 
idease, and not to hurt: we may shine, like the sun 
in the temperate zoties, without scorching.* 

* We oogfat not to ridicule or to make sport even of our 
greatest enemy ; it being a mark of greater contempt to 
laiifb at n person, than to do him any real iqjory : for all 
injuries are done either through resentment or some co- 
vetous disposition ; but there is no one who conceives any 
resentment against any person, or on account of any 
tiling, which he does not at all value, or who covets that 
which is universally despised ; which shows, fbat they 
tiiink him a man of some consequence, at least, whom 
they injure •, but that they have an utter contempt for him 
whom they ridicule, or make a jest of: for when we 
make sport of any <me, in <Nrder to exp<i9e or put him out 
of countenance, we do not act thus with a view to any ad- 
vantage or emolunient, but for our pleasure and diversion. 
We ought, by all means, therefore, in our common inter- 
course with mankind, to abstain from this ignominious 
kind of ridicule. And this is notvery carefully attended 
to by those who remind others of their foibles, either by 
their words or their gestures, or by rudely mentioning 
the thing itself; as many do, who dily mimic, either by 
their speech or by some ridiculous distortion of their per- 
eon, those that stammer, or who are bandy-legged, or 
hnmp-backed ; or, in short, who ridicule others for being 
any ways deformed, distorted, or of a dwarfish and in- 
rignificant appearance ; or those who, with laughing and 
ocukation, triumph over others for expressing themselves 
with any little impropriety, or who take a pleasure in 
potting them to the blush; which ifVactices, as they are 
very disagreeable, so tliey make us deservedly odious. 
Mot much unlike these are those buffoons, who tal» « 
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r command qf temper and oounUntmce, 



There are many inoffensive arts which arc no* 
cessary in the course of the world, and which he 

plesnire in teaztnf and ridiculinf any one that coaies in 
their way ; not so much out of eontempt, or with an in- 
tention to affront them, us merely for their own diver- 
^on. Ami, certainly, there would he no difference be> 
tween jesting upon a person and making a jest of him, 
but that the end and intention are different : for he that 
jesu upon any one, does it merely for amusement ; but hs 
who makes a jest of him, does it out of contempt. Al- 
though these two expressions are usually confounded, 
both in writing And in conversation, yet he that makes a 
Joke of anotlier, seU him in an ignominious light for his 
own pleosiure } whereas he who only jokes upon him, 
cannot so properly be said to take pleasure, as to divert 
himself in seeing another involved in some harmless er- 
ror ; for he himself, probably, would be very much grie- 
ved and concerned to see the same person in any ludicrous 
circumstances, attended with real disgrace. 

Hence it appears, that one and the same thing, thou|^ 
done to one and the same person, may be sometimes taken 
fs jesting upon a man, and sometimes as making a jest 
of him, according to the intention of the person thatdoM 
it. But because our intention cannot be evidently knowa 
to other people, it is not a very prudent practice, m <Hir 
daily commerce with the world, to make use of so ambi- 
guous and suspected an art. 

Not to mention, at present, that many of these wagge- 
ries consist, in some sort, of deception. Now, every oM 
is naturally provoked at being deceived or led into aa 
error. It appears, then, from many considerations, tbst 
he who is desirous of gaining the love and good-will of 
mankind, ought not greatly to affect this superiority in 
playing upon and teazing those with whom he converses. 

It is true, indeed, that we cannot, by any means, pass 
fhroufh this calamitous mortallifo withont some reccea- 
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wbopnoiiM the 6ftrli0tt wiU pJ«M0 thenort •■« 
rwetheMpoevt Tbeipiffitf andviiraettf ofyoutli 
Are apt l^^iiijgltctlbeui «s uteleit, w iej«et ilieni as 
trouUfMome : biit cuhioqiient kaanrledge and txpe- 
«ience 9^ tbe vorld retniiid us of tbtir importance, 
^comnonly wben his too lata. Tfae principle of 
tl^eaB Ihaip ie Uie mastary of one's temper, and 
Ibat coolness of mind and serenity of countenance 
Whkh hinder us from discovering, by words, ac- 
tions, or even looks, tbote passions or sentiments 
1^ which we are inwardly moved or agitated; and 
the discovery of which gives cooler and abler peo- 
ple such infinite advantages over us, not only in 
great business, but in all the most common occur* 
reoces of life. A man who does not possess him- 
self enough to hear disagreeable things without vi- 
sible marks of anger and change of countenance. 



tton and amuaement; and becauae wit and- buniour 
fion mirth and laughter, and consequently that relazatioQ 
which the mind requirea, we are generally fond of thoae 
who excel in a facetioua and agreea5le kind of raillery, 
and, therefore, the contrary to what I have asserted may 
seem to be true j I mean, that in our ordinary intercourse 
with «ianldiMl,it ishifhiy commendable lo entertain each 
either with wit and facetious repartees; and, douUless, 
thoae who have the art of railyinf with a good grace, and 
hi an agreeable manner, are much more amiable thaa 
people of a contrary character. 

But here regard must be had to many chrcumstances ; 
and since the end proposed by these jocose people is to 
create mirth, .by leading some one, ^hom they really es- 
teem into some harmless error, it is requisite that the 
error into which he is led be of such a kind, as not to be 
•tteaded with any considerable detriment or disgrace; 
etherwiMt thU sort of jokes eaa hardly be dirtingwithed 
from real iaioriea.— Octetee. 
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or apeeible ones without sudden bursts of jc^ and 
expansion of countenance, is at the meicj of every 
artfiil knave or pert coxcomb : the former will pro- 
voke or please you by design, to catch unguarded 
words or looks; by .which he will easily decipher 
the secrets of your heart, of which you should keep 
the key yourself^ and trust it with no man livingi 
The latter will, by his absurdity, and without in- 
tending it, produce the same discoveries, of which 
other people will avail themselves. 

If you find yourself subject to sudden starts of 
passion, or madness, (for 1 see no difference be- 
tween thera, but in their duration,) resolve within 
yourself^ at least, never to speak one word while 
you feel that emotion within you. 

In short, make yourself absolute master of your 
temper and your countenance ; so far, at least, as 
that no visible change do appear in either, what- 
ever you may feel inwardly. This may be difficult, 
but it is by no means impossible; and as a man of 
sense never attempts impossibilities on tbe one 
hand, on the other, he is never discouraged by diffi- 
culties : on the contrary, he redoubles his industry 
and his diligence; he perseveres, and infallibly pre- 
vails at last. In any point which prudence bids 
you pursue, and which a manifest utility attemis, 
let difficulties only animate your industry, not de- 
ter you from the pursuit If one way has &Ued, 
try another: be active, persevere, and 3rou will con- 
quer. Some people are to be reasoned, some flat- 
tered, some intinfidated, and some teazed, into a 
thing ; but, in general, all are to be brought into 
it at last, if skilfully applied to, properly managed, 
and indefatigably attacked in their several weak 
places. The time should likewise be judiciously 
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chosen: every min has hit tnoUia UmporOf but 
that is &r £rora being all day long; and you would 
choose your time very ill, if you applied to a man 
about one business, when his head was full of ano- 
ther, or when his heart was full of grief, anger, or 
any other disagreeable sentiment 

Judge of other merCs by your own /eeUngs, 

b order to judge of the inside of others, study 
your own; for men, in general, are very much 
alike; and though one has one prevailing passion, 
and another has another, yet their operations are 
much the same; and whatever engages or disgusts, 
pleases or offends you, in others, will mutatis mu- 
tandisy engage, disgust, pl^ease, or oflfend others, in 
you. Observe, with the utmost attention, all the 
operations of your own mind, the nature of your 
passions, and the various motives that determine 
your will ; and you may, in a great degree, know 
all mankind. For instance : Do you find yourself 
hurt and mortified, when another makes you feel 
his superiority and your own inferiority, in know- 
ledge, parts, rank, or fortune? you will certainly 
take great care not to make a person, whose good 
will, good word, interest, esteem, or firiendship, you 
would gain, feel that superiority in you, in caae 
you have it. If disagreeable insinuations, sly 
sneers, or repeated contradictions, teaze and irritate 
you, would you use them where you wished to en* 
gage and please? Surely not: and I hope you wish 
to engage and please almost universally. The temp- 
tation of saying a smart and witty thing, or bon mot, 
and the malicious applause with which it is com- 
monly received, have made people who can say 
them, and still oftener people who think they can, 
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but caimot, and 3ret try, more enemies, and impla- 
cable ones too, than any one other thmgthat I know 
of. When such things, then, shall happen to be 
said at your expense, (as sometimes they certainly 
wQ},) reflect seriously upon the sentiments of unea- 
nness, ang^r, and resentment, which they excite in 
you ; and consider whether it can be prudent, by 
the same means, to excite the same sentiments in 
others against you. It is a decided folly to lose a 
firienatbr a jest; but, in my mind, it is not a much 
less degree of folly, to make an enemy of an indif- 
ferent and neutral person for the sake of a bon mot. 
When things of this kind happen to be said of you, 
the most prudent way i^ to seem not to suppose 
that they are meant at you, but to dissemble and 
conceal whatever degree of anger you may feel in- 
wardly; and should they be so plain that you can- 
not be supposed ignorant of their meaning, to join 
in the laugh of the company against yourself; ac- 
knowledge the hit to be a &ir one, and the jest a 
good one, and play ofif the whole thing in seemnig 
good-humour : but by no means reply in the same 
way; which only eIiows that you- are hurt, and 
publishes the ykstory which you might have con- 
cealed. Should the thing sud, indeed, injure your 
honour, or moral character, remember there ara 
but two alternatives for a gentleHian and a man of 
parts— extreme politeness, or a duel 

Avoid teeing an i^jfront if pottShU, 
If ^ man notoriously and designedly insults and 
aifrontfl you, knock him down ; but if be only in- 
jures you, youB best revenge is to be extremely ci- 
vil to him in your outward behaviour, though, at 
the same time, you counterwork him, and tetum 
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b'tm die compliment, perhaps witii interest This 
it not {)erii(ly nor dissinuilation ; it woiiUI be so, if 
ymi were, at the same time, to make professions of 
esteem and friendship to tiiis man; which 1 by no 
means leconnnend, but, on the contrary abhor. 
AH acts of civility are, l)y connnon consent, mider« 
stood to be no more than a conformity to custom, 
for the quiet and conveniency of society,, the 
flgrwnww of which are not to be disturited by pri- 
vate dislikes and jealousies* Only women and 
little minds jx)ut and spar for the entertainment of 
tl»e company, that always laughs at, and never 
pities them. For my own part, tiiough I would by 
DO means give up any point to a coinfjetitor, yet I 
would pique myself upon showing him rather more 
civility than to another man. In ti»e first place, this 
beliaviour infallibly makes all the laughers of your 
side, which is a considerable party ; and, in the 
next place, it certainly pleases the* object of the 
competition, be it either man or woman; who 
never fail to say, ui)on such an occasion, that Mliey 
must own you have behaved yourself very hand- 
somely in the whole affair.* 

Dissemble reseninuni towards enemies. 
In sliort, let this be one invariable rule of our 
conduct : Never to show the least symptom of re- 
sentment, which you cannot, to a certain degree, 
gratify ; but always to smile where you cannot 
strike. There would be no living in the world, if 
one could not conceal, and even dissemble, the just 
causes of resentment which one meets with e\'ery 
day in active and busy life. Whoever cannot mas- 
ter his humour should leave the world, and retire to 
some hermitage in an unfrequented desert. By 
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diowing an unavailing and sullen resentment, yoa 
authorise the resentment of those who can hurt you, 
and whom you cannot hurt ; and give them that 
very pretence, which, perhaps, they wished for, of 
breaking with and injuring you ; whereas the cob* 
trary behaviour would lay them under the restraints 
of decency, at least, and either shackle or expose 
their malice. Besides, captiousness, sullenness, 
and pouting, are most exceedingly illiberal and 
vulgar. 

Trust noi too much to any man*s honesty. 

Though men are all of one composition, the se- 
veral ingredients are so differently proportioned in 
each individual, that no two are exactly alike; and 
no one, at all times, like himself. The ablest man 
will, sometimes, do weakthiAgs; the proudest man, 
mean things; the honestest man, ill things; and the 
wickedest man, good things. Study individuals, 
then ; and if you take (as you ought to do) their 
outlines from their prevailing passion, suspend your 
last finishing strokes till you have attended to and 
discovered the operations of their inferior passions, 
appetites, and humours. A man*s general charac- 
ter may be that of the honestest man of the world : 
do not dispute it ; you might be thought envfous or 
ill-natured ; hut,^at the same time, do not take this 
probity upon trust to such a degree as to put your 
life, fortune, or reputation in his power. This hon- 
est man may happen to be your rival in power, in 
interest, or in love ; three passions that often put 
honesty to most severe trials, in which it is ton of- 
ten cast; but, first, analyse this honest man youi^ 
self; and, then only, you will be able to judge how 
far you may, or may not, with s^ety trust him. 
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Study the fotbUstrndpasaiona of both sexes. 

If you would particularly gain the affection and 
frkudsliip of particular peopiCf whether men or 
women, endeavour to find out their predominant 
excellency, if they have one, and their prevailing 
weakness, which every body has : and do justice to 
the one, and something more than justice to the 
other. Men have various objects in which they 
njay excel, or at least would be thought to excel ; 
and though they love to hear justice done to them 
where they know that they excel, yet they are 
most and best flattered upon those points where 
they wish to excel, and yet are doubtful whether 
they do or not. As for example : Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, who was undoubtedly the ablest statesman of 
bis time, or perhaps of any other, had the idle va- 
nity of being thought the best poet too : he envied 
the great Corneille his reputation, and ordered a 
criticism to be written upon the Cid. Those, there- 
fore, who flattered skilfully, said little to h'un of his 
abilities in state affairs, or at least but en passant^ 
and as it might naturally ocbur. But the incense 
which they gave him, the smoke of which they 
knew would turn his head in their favour, was as a 
hel esprit and a poet. Why .•• Because he was sure 
of one excellency, and distrustful as to the other. 

Flatter the vanity qf all. 

You will easily discover every man^s prevailing 
vanity, by observing his favourite topic of conver- 
lation ; for every man talks ^nost of what be has 
most a mind to be thought to excel in. • Touch him 
but Ihere, and you tough him to the quick. 

Women have in general but one object, which is 
their beauty ; upon which scarce any flattery is too 
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gross for them to swallow. Nature has hardly 
formed a woman ugly enough to be insensible to 
flattery upon her person. If her face is so shock- 
ing that she must, in some degree, be conscious of 
it, her figure and her air, she trusts^ make ample 
amends for it If her figure is deformed, her &ce, 
she thinks, counterbalances it If they are both 
bad, she comforts herself that she has graces; a 
certain manner ; a Je ne sais quoi^ still more enga- 
ging than beauty. This truth is evident, from the 
studied and elaborate dress of the ugliest woman 
in the world. An undoubted, uncontested, con- 
scious beauty is, of all women, the least sensible of 
flattery upon that head; she knows it is her due, 
and is therefore obliged to nobody for giving it her. 
She must be flattered upon her understanding; 
which, though she may possibly not doubt of her- 
self, yet she suspects that men may distrust. 

Do iK)t mistake me, and think that I mean to re- 
commend to you abject and criminal flattery: no: 
flatter nobody's vices nor crimes ; on the contrary, 
abhor and discourage them. But there is no living 
in the world without a complaisant indolence for 
people's weaknesses and iiuiocent though ridicu- 
lous vanities. If a man has a mind ta be thought 
wiser and a woman handsomer than they really 
are, their error is a comfortable one to themselves, 
and an innocent one with regard to other people; 
and I would rather make them my friends, by in- 
dulging them in it, than my enemies, by endeavour- 
ing (and that to no purpose) to undeceive them. 

Suspect those who remarkably affect any one wrfwe. 

Suspect, in general, those who remarkably affect 

any one virtue; who raise it above all oth«r8,and 
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who, io a manner, intimate that they possess it ex- 
clusively : I say, suspect tbem : for they are com- 
monly impostors: but do not be sure that they are 
always so; for I have sometimes known saints 
really religious, blusterers really brave, refomiers 
of manners really honest, and prudes really chaste. 
Pry into the recesses of their hearts yourself, as far 
as you are able, and never implicitly adopt a cha- 
racter upon common fame ; which, though gene- 
rally right as to the great outlines of characters, is 
always wrong in some particulars. 

Gvard against proffered friendship. 

Be upon your guard against- those who, upon 
very slight acquaintance, obtrude their unasked and 
uonierited friendship and confidence upon you ; for 
they probably cram you with them only for their 
own eating : but, at the same time, do not roughly 
reject them upon that general supposition. Exa- 
mine fiirther, and see whether those unexpected 
ofifisrs flow from a warm heart and a silly head, or 
from a de|kiiing head and a cold heart ; for knave- 
ry and fony have often the same symptoms. In 
the first case, there is no danger in accepting them, 
valeantquanhiinVaUrepossunt. In the latter case, 
it may be useful to seem, to accept tbem, and art- 
fiiUy to' turn the battery upon him who raised it 

, DisbeUsve assertions by oatJis. 

If a man uses strong oaths or protestations to 
make you believe a thing which is of itself so like- 
Ij and probable that the bare saying of it would be 
sufficient, depend upon it he lies, and is highly in- 
terested in making you believe it, or else be would 
not take so much pains. 
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Shwi rioUms conmaticm. 

There is an inconsistency of friendship amon; 
young fellows who aie associated by their mutual 
pleasures only, which has, very frequently, bad 
consequences. A parcel of warm hearts and un- 
experienced heads, heated by convivial mirth, and 
possibly a little too much wine, vow, and really 
mean at the time, eternal firiendship to each other, 
and indiscreetly pour out their whole souls in com- 
mon, and without the least reserve. These confi* 
dences are as indiscreetly repealed as they were 
made; for new pleasures and new places soon dis- 
solve this ill-cemented connexion, and then very iO 
uses are made of these rash confidences. Bear 
your part, however, in young companies ; nay, ex- 
cel, if you can, in all the social and convivial joy 
and festivity that become youth. Trust them with 
your love-tales, if you please ; but keep your seri- 
ous views secret Trust those only to some tried 
friend, more experienced than yourself, and who, 
being in a different walk of life from you, is not 
likely to become your rival ; for I woul^ot advise 
you to depend so'much upon the heroic virtue of 
mankind, as to hope, or believe, that your compe' 
titor will ever be your friend, as to the object of 
that competition. 

A tenning ignorance qflmfueei$mry. 
A seeming ignorance is very often a most nece*' 
my part of worldly knowledge. It is for instance, 
eommonly advisable to seem ignorant of what peo* 
pie offer to tell you ; and when they say, * Have not 
you heard of such a tbmg.^* to answer, • No;' anil 
to let thero^go on, though you know it already. 
Some have apleasuw in tcttii^ ft, hecaust tli^ 
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think tbey tril M/iM\\ others have a pride in it, as 
being the sagacious discoverers; aiid many have a 
Tanity in showing that tliey have been, though very 
undeservedly, trusted ; all these would be disap- 
pointed, and consequently displeased, if you said, 
•Yes.* Seem always ignorant (unless to one most 
intimate friend) of all matteis of private sramial 
and defamation, though you should hear them a 
thousand tiroes, for the parties affected always look 
upon the receiver to be almost as bad as the thief; 
and whenever they become the topic of conversa- 
tion, seem to be a sceptic, though you are really a 
serious believer; and always take the extenuating 
part Bui all this seeming ignorance should be 
joined to thorough and extensive private informa- 
tions; and, indeed, it is the best method of pro- 
curing them ; for most people have such a vanity 
in showing a superiority over others^ though b«it for 
a nuMnent, and in the merest trifles, that they will 
tell you what they should not, rather than not show 
that they can tell what you did not know; besides 
that such seeming ignorance will make you pass 
for incurious, and consequently undesigning. How- 
ever, fish for facts, and take pains to be well inform- 
ed of every thing that passes; but fish judiciously, 
and not always, nor indeed often, in the shape of 
^rect questions; which always put people upoa 
thdr guard, and, often repeated^ grow tiresome. 
But sometimes take the thmgs that you would know 
for granted; upon which somebody will, kindl^nd 
officiously, set you riglit; soroeiimes say, Uiat you 
h^ve heard so and so ; and at other tiroes seem to 
know more than you do, in order to know all Aat 
you want ; but «V4Md diMct questwiiiog as mii^M 
joucan. 
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FkxibiUiy qf manner » very tu^/vL 

Human nature is the same all over the world; 
but iu operations are so varied by educaticn and 
habit, that one must see it in all its dresses, in or- 
der to be intimately acquainted with it The pas- 
non of ambition, for instance, is the same in a 
courtieri a soldier, or an ecclesiastic; but, from 
their different educations and habits, they will tale 
very difierent methods to gratify it Civility, which 
is a disposition to accommodate and oblige others, 
is essentially the same in every country ; but good 
breeding, as it is called, which is the manner of 
exerting that disposition, is different in almost 
every country, and merely local ; arid every man 
of sense imitates and conforms to that local good 
breeding of the place which he is at A conform- 
ity and flexibility of manners is necessary in the 
course of the world ; that is, with regard to all 
things which are not wrong in themselves. The 
versatile ingenium is the most useful of all. It 
can turn itself instantly from one object to another, 
assuming the p|pper manner for each. Tt can be 
serious with the grave, cheerful with the gay, and 

~ trifling with the frivolous. 

Indeed, nothing is more engaging than a cheer- 
ful and easy conformity to people's particular man- 
ners, habits, and even weaknesses ; nothing (to use 
« vulgar expression) should come amiss to a young 
fellow. He should be, for good purposes, what 
Alcib^des was commonly for bad ones,— a Pro- 
teus, assuming with ease, and wearing wi.h cheer- 

^ fulness, any shape. Heat, cold, luxury, absti- 
nence, gravity, gaiety, ceremony, easiness, learning, 
trifling, buamesi, and pieanire, are modes which ht 
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Aould be able to take, lay aside, or ebaAge occa- 
nooaUy, with as much ease as he would take or lay 
aside his hat 

Young men are apt to think that every thing it to 
be carried by spirit and vigour ; that art is mean- 
ness, and that versatility and complaisance are the 
refuge of pusillanimity and weakness. This most 
mistaken opinion gives an indelicacy, an abrupt 
Bess and a roughness to the manners. Fools, who 
can never be undeceived, retain them as long as 
they live ; reflection with a little experience, makes 
men of sense shake ihem off soon. When they come 
10 be a little better acquainted with themselves, and 
with their own species, they discover, that plain 
right reason is, nme limes in ten, the fettered and 
shackled attendant of the triumph of the heart and 
the passions; consequently, they address themt 
selves nine times in ten to the conqueror, not to th« 
conquered : and conquerors, you know, must bt 
applied to in the gentlest, the most engagm^- and 
the most insinuating manner. 

But, unfortunately, young men are as apt tothiiA^ 
thonselves wise enough, as drunken men are to 
think tbcmtelves sober enough. Tbsy look upon 
>irk to be a much better thing than expisrieiwf 
whk;h they eaU eddness. They are but half mi^ 
taken; ^,4houghsf»irk without experfence it dai%> 
(erous, experience without spirit is languid and d^ 
fective. Their union, which is very rare, is periee- 
(km : you may joui them, if you please ; for all my 
aperience is at your service; and I do not desuw 
fme grnin of your spirit in return. Use them botli| 

•od let them reciprocally animate and cheek uA 
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other. I mean here, by the spirit of youth only the 
vivacity and presumption of youth, which hinder 
them from seeing the difficulties or dangers of an 
undertaking: but I do not mean what the silly vul- 
gar call spirit, by which they are captious, jealoiw 
of their rank, suspicious of being undervalued, and 
lart (as they call it) in their repartees upqn the 
sligiuest occasion. This is an. evil and a very sOly 
fcpirit, which should be driven out, and transferred 
to a li'erd of swine. 

JVever neglect old acquainiance. 
To conclude : never neglect or despise old, foi 
the sake of new or more shining acquaintance *, 
whidi would be ungrateful on your part, and never 
forgiven on theirs. Take care to make as many 
personal friends, and as few persoT>al enemies, as 
possible. I do not mean by personal friends, inti* 
mate and confidential firiends, of which no man cao 
tiope to have hadf-a-dozen in the whole course of] 
his life ; but I mean friends, in the comirnm accefh 
tation of the word ; that is, people who speak weD 
of you, and who would rather do you good than 
tiarm, consistently with their own interest, and iK^ 
fertber. 

LYING.* 
NoTHmo is more criminal, mean, or ridieutou^ 
llian lying. It is the production either of malicer 

• Though lies may sometknts be received for truth* | 
irot, after a time, their author* not only forfeit their cre- 
dit, and nolKMly believes a word that they say, but no om 
ean hear to hear them with patience^ as being men wboM 
wordiB are void of all substance, and to whom no mori 
Mgard ought to be paid, than if they did not spw^ 
•* all, hut ottijr vented som«ch breath in the empty M*^ 
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eowardice, or vanity ; but it generally minef of its 
aim in every one of these views ; for lies arc always 
detected sooner or later. If we advance a malicious 
lie in order to affect any man's fortune or character, 
we may, indeed, injure him for some time, but we 
shall certainly be the greatest sufferers in the end 
for as soon as we are detected, we are blasted for 
the infomous attempt; and whatever is said after- 
wards to the disadvantage of that person, however 
true, passes fui calumny. To lie, or to equivocate 
(which is the same tiling,) — to eiccuse ourselves for 
what we have said or done, and to avoid the dan- 
^F or the shame that we apprehend from it, — we 
discover our fear as well as our falsehood, and only 
increase, instead of avoiding, the danger and the 
ihame: we show ourselves to' be the lowest and 
meanest of mankind, and are sure to be always 
treated as such. If we have the misfortune to be 
in the wrong, there is something noble in frankly 
owning it ; it is the only way of atoning for it, and 
the only way to be forgiven. To remove a present 
danger by equivocating, evading, or shuffling, is 
something so despicable, and betrays so much fear, 
that whoever, practises them deser\'es to be chas- 
tised. 

There are people who indulge themselvj^s In ano- 
ther sort of lying, which they xeckon mnocent, and 
which, in one sense, is so : for it hurts nobody but 
themselves: this sort of lying is the spurious 
offspring of vanity begotten upon folly. These peo- 
ple deal in the marvellous : they have £een some 
things "that never existed ; they have seen other 
things which they never really saw, though they 
did exist, only because they were thought worth 
seeing. Has any thing remarkable been said or 
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done in any place, or in any company, they imme- 
diately present and declare themselves eye or ear 
witnesses of it They have done feats themselves, 
unattempted, or at least unperformed, by others. 
1 hey are always the heroes of their own fables, arid 
think that they gain consideration, or at least pie- 
sent attention, by it: whereas, in truth, all that 
they get is ridicule and contempt, not without agotx) 
degiee of distrust : for one must naturally conclude, 
that he who will tell a lie from iuie vanity, will not 
scruple telling a greater for interest. Had 1 really 
seen any thing so very extraordinary as to be al- 
most incredible, 1 would keep it to myself, rather, 
than, by telling it, give any one body room to doubt 
for one minute of my veracity. It is most certain, 
that the reputation of chastity is not so necessary for 
a woman, as that of veracity is for a man ; and 
with reason : for it is possible for a woman to be 
virtuous, though not strictly chaste ; but it is not 
possible for a man to be virtuous, without strict ve- 
racity. The slips of the poor woman are some- 
times mere bodily frailties ; but a lie in a man is a 
vice in the mind and of the heart. 

Nothing but ttutb '•an carry us through the world 
with either our conscience or our honour unwound- 
6d. It iijnot only our duty, but our interest ; as a 
proof of which it may be observed, that the (^rratest 
fools are the greatest liars. We may safely judg^ 
of a man's truth by his degree of understanding. 

DIGNITY OF MANNERa 

A cEKTAuv dignity of manners is absolutely necea* 
•ary to make even the most valuable character 
either respected or respectable in the world. 
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Horse-play romping, frequent and loud fits of 
hoghter, jokes, watery, and indiscriminate &mili- 
irity, will sink both merit and knowledge into a de- 
gree of contempt They compose, at most, a met- 
17 fellow; and a merry fellow was never yet a res- 
pectable man. Indiscriminate fomiliarity either 
offends your superiors, or else dubs you their depen- 
dent and led captain. It gives your inferiors jutf, 
but troublesome and improper, claims of equality. 
A joker is near akin to a buflfoon; and neither of 
tliein is the least related to wit. Whoever is admit- 
ted or sought for in company, upon any other ac- 
count than that of his merit or manners, is never 
respected there, but only made use 6£ We will 
have Such-a-one, for he sings prettily ; we will in- 
vite Such-a-one to a ball, for he dances well ; we 
will have Such-a-one at supper, for he is always 
joking and laughing ; we will ask another, because 
he plays deep at all games, or because he can drink 
a great deal. These are all vilifying distinctions, 
mortifying preferences, and exclude all ideas of es- 
teem and regard. Whoever is had (as it is called) 
in company for the sake of any one thing singly, is 
singly that thing, and will never be considered in 
any other light, and ccmsequently never respected, 
let his merits be what they wilL 
Pride. 
Dignity of manners is not only as different from 
pride as true courage is from blustering, or true wit 
from joking, but is absolutely inconsistent with it ; 
for nothing vilifies and degrades more than pride.* 

* There are people so untracUble in their behaviour, 
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The pretensions of the proud man are oftner treated 
with sneer and contempt than with indignation ; as 

that there is4io poitsibility of conversiug with them upoa 
any tolerable tcrma ; for ttuey always run counter to the 
rest of the compuny, or make them wait, and never ceass 
to incommode und be troublesome to them ; never vouch- 
safinir to explain their intentions, or what they would b« 
at. Thus, for instance, when every one else is ready to 
sit down to dinnitr, and tho table is covcrc<l ; nud every 
DUO is vuuhed^ ihcn they, forsooth, as if they were going 
to write something, will call fur a pen and ink (or, per- 
, baps, fur a chamber-pot to make water) ; 'or will com- 
plain that tlicy have not y«:t taken their morning's walk, 
and pretend that it is yet time cuougli to go tu dinner; 
ami that the company must wait a little ; and wonder 
what the deuce ihny ar« in such a hurry for to-day I and 
thus they put every one in coniHision ; as if they alone 
were of any consequence, and nothing wan to be regarded 
but their pli;asure und convenience. 

This sort of people expect al^o to have the preference 
upon every other occasion. Wherever they go, they will 
be sure to make choice of the best bed-chambers and the 
softest beds': they will sit down in the principal and 
most convenioct place at table : in short they expect all 
mankind to be solicitous to oblige them, as if they alone 
were to be honoured and respected : yet nothing pleases 
them but what they themselv::^ *»»vp contrived or execu- • 
ted : they ridicule others ; and at every kind of diversion, 
whether in the fiekl or in tite drawing-room, a con- 
stant deference is to be paid to them by the rest of the 
world. 

There is another set of people, so very terty, crabbed, 
and morose, that no one can ever do any thing to their 
satisfuction ; and who, whatever is said to them, answer 
with a frowning a<pe<!t ; neither is there any end of ihcir 
chiding and reproaching their servants. And thus they 
disturb a whole company with continual exclamations of 
this kmd : 'Sol how early you called me up this i 
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we ofier ridiculously too little to a tradesman wbo 
Mksridicolously too much for his goods : but we do 
Bot haggle with ooe who only asks a just and rea 
lonable price. 

Abject flattery. 

Abject flattery and indiscriminate ostentation de- 
grade/as much as indiscriminate contradiction and 
noisy debate disgust : but a modest assertion of 
one's own opinion, anrl a complaisant acquiescence 
to other people's, preserve dignity. 

Vulgar, low expressions, awkward motions and 
address, vilify, as they imply either a verj- low^urn 
of mind, or low education and low company. 

Frivolous curisoity/ 

Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and a laborioiTS 
attention to little objects, which neither require noi 
deserve a moment's thought, lower a man, who 
thence is thought (and not unjustly) incapable of 

kg " • Pray look ; how cleverly you have japanned these 
•hoes !' * How well you attended me to church to-day P 
* You rascal ' 1 have a good mind to give you my fist in 
your chops ; I have, sir.* These kind of expostulntluns 
we extremely odious and disagreeable ; and such people 
ought to be avoided, as'one would fly from the plague. 
For though a man may be really, and in his heart, mo- 
dest and humble, and may have contracted this rort of 
l>ehaviour, not so much from a bnd dispo^ition, as from 
■«gligenc« and "bad habit ; nevftrtholess, as he betrays 
evident marks of pride in his external appearance, he 
cannot but make himself extremely ^iotis to mnnkiudt 
for pride is nothing leas than a contempt of other peo- 
ple; wherons the most insignificant person in the world 
fucies himself a man of consequence, and of course e»> 
tklod to renpect.— Galatea. 
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gmiier matters. Cardinal de Rets very cagaciou^ 
Ijr marked out Cardinal Cbigi for a little mind, from 
the moment that be told him he bad written three 
years with the same pen, and that it was an excel- 
lent good one still. 

A certain degree of exterior seriousness in looks 
and motions gives dignity, without excluding wit 
and decent cheerfulness, which are a]wa3rs senous 
Ihamselves. A constant smirk upon the tooe, and 
a whiffling activity of the body, are strong indica- 
tions of futility. Whoever is in a huny, shows that 
the thing he is about is too big for him. Haste and 
hurry are very different things. 

To conclude : A man who has patiently been 
kicked may as well pretend to courage, as a man 
blasted with vices and crimes may to dignity of any 
kind : but an exterior decency and dignity of man- 
ners will even keep such a man longer from sink- 
ing than otherwise he would be ; of such conse- 
quence is decorum^ eveu tliough affected and put on. 

GENTLENESS OF MANNERS WITH FIRM- 
NESS OR RESOLUTION OF MIND. 

I do not Icitow any one rule so unexceptionably 
useful and hccessitry in every part of life, as to 
unite gentleness qfmanners with Jirmness of mind. 
The first alone would degenerate and sink into a 
mean, timid complaisance and passiveness, if not 
supported and dignified liy the latter; which would 
also deviate into impetuosity and brutality, if not 
tempered and soAened t^tiie other: however, they 
are seldom united. Tlie warm, choleric man, witfi 
strong animal spirits, despises the first, and thinks 
to carry all before him by the last. He may possi- 
bly, by great accident, now and then succeed, when 
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he has only weak and timid people to deal withe 
but his general fate will be, to shock, offend, h« ha- 
ted, and foil. On the othci iia>iu, the cunning, craf^ 
ty man thinks to gain all his ends bv gentleness of 
manners only : he becomes all things to all men ; he 
seems to have no opinion of his own, and servilely 
adopts the present opinion of the present person ; 
be insinuates himself only into the esteem of fools, 
but is soon detected, and surely despised by every 
body else. The wise man (who differs as much 
from tlie cunning as from thecholeiic man) alone 
joins softness of manners>with firmness of mind. 

Deliver commands toith mildness. 

The advantages arising from an union of these 
qualities are equally striking and obvious. For ex- 
ample : if you are in authority, and have a right to 
command, your commands, delivered with mild- 
ness and gentleness, will be willingly, cheerfully, 
and consequently well, obeyed ; whereas, if given 
brutally, they will rather be interrupted than execu- 
ted. For a cool, steady resolution should show, 
that where you have a right to command, you will 
be obeyed; but, at the same time, a gentleness in 
the mann3r of enforcing that obedience should 
make it a cheerful one, and soften as much as po» 
tible the mortifying consciousness of inferiority. 

Ask a favour with sqflness. 

If you are to ask a favour, or even to solicit your 
due, you must do it with grace, sr you will give 
those who have a mind to refuse you a pretence to 
do it, by resenting the manner : but, on the other 
hand, you must, by a steady pertcvcrance and d^ 
cent tenaciousness, show firmness and resoluiioik 
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The right motives are seldom the tnie ones of men's 
actions, especially of people in high stations, who 
often give to importunity and fear what they would 
refuse to justice or to merit. By gentleness and 
softness engage their hearts, if you can ; at least, 
prevent the pretence of offence : but take care to 
show resolution and firmness enough to extort from 
their love of ease, or their fear, what you might in 
vain hope for from their justice or goQ,d nature. 
People in high life are hardened to the wants and 
distresses of mankind, as surgeons are to their bo* 
dlly pains : they see and hpar of them all day long, 
and even of so many simulated ones, that they do 
not know which are real and which not. Other 
sentiments are therefore to be applied to than those 
of mere justice and humanity ; their favour must be 
captivated by the graces, their love of ease disturb- 
ed by unwearied importunity, or their fears wrought 
upon by a decent intimation of implacable cool re- 
tentment This precept is the only way I know in 
the world of being loved without being despised, 
and feared witliout being hated : it constitutes the 
dignity of character which every wise man must 
endeavour to establish. 

Chsck hatUneu of temper. 

To conclude : If you find that you have a hasti- 
ness in your temper, which unguardedly breaks out 
into indiscreet sallies or rough expressions, to either 
3rour su|)eriors, your equals, or your inferiors, watch 
it narrowly, check it carefully, and call the Graces 
to your assistance. At the first impulse of passion, 
1)6 silent, till you can be soft. Labour even to gpt 
the command of your countenance so well, that 
those emotions may not be read in it ; a most un- 
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•peakable advantage in busine&s! On the other 
hand, let no complaisance, no gentleness of temper, 
no weak^ desire of pleasing, on your part, — ^no 
wheedling, coaxing, nor flattery, on other people's, 
^make you recede one jot from any point that rea- 
son and prudence have bid you pursue ; but return 
to the charge, persist, persevere, and you will find 
most things attainable that are possible. A yield- 
ing, timid weakness is always abused and insulted 
by the unjust and the unfeeling: but when sustain- 
ed by firmness and resolution, is always respected 
commonly successful. 

In your friendships and connexions, as well as in 
your enmities, this rule is particularly useful : let 
your firmness and vigour preserve and invite attach- 
ments to you ; but, at the same time, let your man- 
ner hinder the enemiies of your firiends and depen- 
dants from becoming yours. Let your enemies be 
disarmed by the gentleness of your manner ; but let 
them feel, at the same time, the steadiness of your 
just resentment: for there is great difference be- 
tween bearing malice, which is always ungenerouSi 
and a resolute self-defence, which is always pru- 
dent and justifiable. 

Be doilj ifc, to rivals or competitors* 

Some people cannot gain upon themseh'es to be 
easy and civil to those who are either their rivals, 
competitors, or opposers, though, independantly of 
those accidental circumstances, they would like and 
esteem them. They betray a shyness and awk- 
wardness in company with them, and catch at any 
little thing to expose them ; and so, firom tempora- 
ry and only occasional opponents, rnake them their 
personal enemies.* This is exceedingly weak and 
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detrimental, as, indeed, is all humour in business; 
which can only be carried on successfully by un- 
adulterated good policy and right reasoning. In 
such situations I would be more parttculariy civil, 
easy, and frank, with the man whose designs I tra- 
versed: this is commonly called generosity and 
magnanimity, but is, in truth, good sense and policy. 
The manner is often as important as the matter, 
..sometimes more so : a favour may make an enemy, 
• and an injury may make a friend, according to the 
different planner in which they are severally done. 
In fine, gentleness of manners, with firmness of 
mind, is a short but full description of Human per- 
fection on this side of religious and moral duties. 

MORAL CHARACTER. . 

The moral character of a man should be not only 
pure, but, like Cacsar*s wife, unsuspected. The 
least speck or blemish upon it is fatal. Nothing de- 
grades and vilified more ; for it excites and unites 
detestation and contempt. There are, however, 
wretches in the world profligate enough to explode 
all notions of moral good and evil ; to maintain thaf 
they are merely local, and depend entirely upon the 
customs and fashions of different countries : nayi 
there are still, if possible, more unaccountable 
wretches ; I luean those who affect to preach and 
I propagate such absurd and infamous notions, with- 
; out believing ihem themselves. Avoid, as much a» 
; possible, the company of sucii people, wlio reflects 
; degree of discredit and infamy upon all who con 
j verse with them. But as you may sometimes, bj 
I accident fall into such company, take great car* 
I that no complaisance, nogood humour, no warmtl^ 
r lesml mirth, ever make you seem even to acqui 
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esce in, much less approve or applaud, su^h infa- 
mous doctrines. On the other hand, do not debate, 
nor enter into serious argument, upon a subject so 
much below it : but content yourself with telling 
them, that you know they are not serious; that you 
have a much better opinion of them than tiiey 
would have you have ; and that you are very sure 
they would not practise the doctrine they preach. 
But put your private mark upon tliem, and shun 
them for ever afterward. 

There is nothing so delicate as a man*s moral 
character, and nothing which it is his interest so 
much to preserve pure. Should he be suspected of 
injustice, malignity, perfidy, lying, &c. all the parts 
and knowledge in the world will never procure hin^ 
esteem, friendship, or respect. 1 thcrefoife recom- 
mend to you a most scrupulous tenderness for your 
moral character,, and the utmost care not to say or 
do the least thing that may, ever so slightly, taint 
it Show yourself, upon all occasions, the friend, 
but not the bully, of virtue. Even Colonel Chartrcs, 
(who was the most notorious basest rascal in the 
world, and who bad by all sorts of crimes amassed 
immense wealth,) sensible of the disadvantage of a 
bad character, was once heard to say, that, * altho' 
he would not give one farthing for virtue, lie would 
give ten thousand pounds for a character, because 
he sliouid get a hundred thousand pounds by it' 
Is h possible, then that an honest man can neglect 
what a wise rogue would purchase so dear. 

There is one of the vices above-mentioned, into 
which people of good educaHon, and, in the main, 
of good principles, sometimes fait, firom mistaken 
notions of skill, dexterity, and self-defence ; I mean, 
lying; though it is inseparably attended with more 
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in&mj and loss than any other. But I have befim 
giv^n fou my sentiments very freely on this subject; 
I shall, therefore, conclude this head with entreat- 
ing you to be scrupulously jealous of the purity of 
your moral character : keep it immaculate, unlJem- 
isbed, unsullied, and it will be unsuspected. De& 
mation and calumny never attack where there is ne 
weak place ; they magnify, but they do not create. 

C(»IMON-PLACE OBSERVATIONS. 

Never use, believe, or approve, common-plac* 
observations. They are the common topics of wit- 
lings and coxcombs: those who really have wit have 
the utmost contempt for them, and scorn even to 
laugh at the pert things that those would-be witesay 
upon such subjects. 

Religion. 

Religion is one of their fovourite topics : it is aU 
priestcraft, and an invention contrived and carried 
on by priests of all religions, for their own power 
and profit. From this absurd and false priucifde 
flow riie common-place insipid jokes and insults 
upon the clergy. With these people, every priest 
of every religion is either a public or a concealed 
unbeliever, drunkard, and whoremaster; wherea% 
I conceive that priests are extremely like other men, 
and neither the better nor the worse for wearing a 
gown or a surplice ; but if they are different from 
other people, probably it is rather on the side of re- 
ligion and morality, or at least decency, from their 
education and manner of life.* 

* Nothing ought, on aiiy account, to be spoken pro&ne* 
ly of God or his saints, whether seriously, or by way of 
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Mairimony 

Another common topic for false wit and cold 
raillery is matrimony. Every man and his wift 
hate each other cordially, whatever they may pre- 
tend in public to the contrary. The husband cer* 
tainly wishes his wife at the devil, and the wife cer- 
tainly cuckolds her lH*sband. Whereas I presume, 
tliat men and their wives neither love nor hate each 
other the more, upon account oi the form of matri- 
mony which has been said over them. The co- 
habitation, indeed, which is the consequence of 
matrimony, makes them either love or hate more 
accordhng-l^ as they respectively deserve it : but 
that would be exactly the same between any man 

joke ; however lightly some pebple may think of the af- 
fair, or how much pleasure soever they may take in this 
practice} for to speak ludicrously of the Divine being, or 
of things sacred, is not only the vice of the most profligate 
and impious rakes, but a cure indication uf an ill-bred, ig- 
norant fellow. Indeed, to hear an^f thing spoken irrever- 
ently of God, is so extremely shocking, that you meet with 
many people who on such occaoona will immediately 
leave the room. 

Nor ought we only to speak reverently of the Deity, 
bat in all our conversations we ought to take all possible 
care that our words do not betray any thing loose or vl- 
eiotta in our lives and .actiona; for men detest ia others 
those vices which even they themselves are guilty of. 

In like manner, it is unpoHte to talk of things unsoitable 
to the time when they are spoken, and to the persons who 
are to hear us, though the things in themselves, and when 
•poken in a proper place, may be really good and virtn- 
o«s. A trace, therefore, with your grave discourses on 
•acred and religious subjects, in an assembly of young 
people, who ace met together tobe j<qrona and cheerAd.— 
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and woman who lived together Aviihoul being mar- 

Courts and cottages. 
It is also a trite common-place observation, that 
courts are the seats of falsehood and dissimulation. 
That, like many, 1 might say most, conimon-place 
observations, is false. Falsehood and dissimulat'on 
are certainly to be found at courts ; but where are 
they not to be found ? Collages have them, as well 
as courts ; only with worse manners. A couple of 
neighbouring farmers in a village will contrive and 
practise as many tricks to over-reach each other at 
the next market, or to supplant each other in the 
favour of the 'squire, as any two courtiers can do, 
to supplant each other in the favour of their prince. 
"Whatever poets may write, or fools believe, of ru- 
ral innocence and truth, and of the perfidy of courts, 
this is undoubtedly true,— That shepherds and 
ministers are both men ; theii nature and passions 
the same, the modes of i hem only different. 

These and many ether common-place reflections 
upon nations or professions, in general, (wnich are 
at least as often false as true,) are the poor refuge 
of people who have neither \vit nor invention of 
their own, but endeavour to shine in company by 
second-hand- finery. I always put these pert jack- 
anape's out of countenance, by looking extremely 
grave, when they expect that I should laugh at their 
pleasantries ; and by saying, * Well, and so .?* as 
if they had not done, and that the sting were still to 
comfe. This d.&ccncerts them ; as they have no re- 
sources in themselves, and have but one set of jukes 
to live upon. Men of parts are not reduced to these 
shifts, and have the utmost contempt for them: 
they find proper subjects enough for either useful 
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or lively conyenation ; they ^can be witty without 
atire or common-plaoe, and serious without beiog 
dulL 

ORATORY. 

OiATORT, or the art of speaking well, is usefiil in 
every situation of life, and absolutely necessary in 
most A man cannot distinguish himself without 
it, in parliament, in the pulpit, or at the bar; and 
even in common conversation, he who has acquired 
an easy and habitual eloquence, and who speaks 
with proprie^ and accuracy, will have a great ad- 
vantage over those who speak inelegantly and in- 
correctly. The business of oratory is to persuade ; 
and to please is the most effectual step towards per- 
Buading. It is very advantageous for a man who 
speaks in public, to please his hearers so much as 
to gain their attention ; which he cannot possibly 
do without the assistance of oratory. 

It is certain, that by study and application every 
man may make himself a tolerably good orator ; 
eloquence depending upon observation and care. 
£very man may, if he pleases, make choice of good 
instead of bad words and phrases, may speak with 
propriety instead of impropriety, and may be clear 
and perspicuous in his recitals, instead of dark and 
unintelligible ; he may have grace instead of awk- 
wardness in his gestures and deportment : in short, 
it is iu the power of every man, witli pains and ap- 
plication, to be a very agreeable,- instead of a very 
disagreeable, speaker ; and it is well worth the la- 
boar to excel other men in tliat ]>articular article in 
which they excel beasts. 

Demostlicnes thought it so essentially necessary 
to speak well, tlmt, tliough he uaturally stuttered. 
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«Dd had weak lungs, he resolved, by application, to 
overcome those disadvantages. He cured his stara* 
mering by putting small pebbles in his mouth ; and 
gradually strengthened his lungs, by daily using 
himself to speak loudly and distinctly for a consi- 
derable time. In stormy weather he often visited 
the sea^shore, where he spoke as loud as he could, 
in order to prepare himself for the noise and mur- 
murs of the popular assemblies of the Athenians, 
before whom he was to speak. By this extraordi- 
nary care and attention, and the constant study of 
the best authors, he became the greatest orator that 
his own or any other age or country has produced. 

Whatever language a person uses, he should 
speaR it,in its greatest purity, and according to the 
rules of grammar : nor is it sufficient that we do not 
ftpeak a language ill, we must endeavour to speak 
it well ; for which purpose, we should read the best 
authors with attention, and observe h':w pe^^ple of 
fashion and education speak. Common people, in 
general, speak ill ; they make use of inelegant and 
vulgar expressions, which people of rank never da 
In numbers, they frequently join the suigular and 
the plural together, and confound the masculine 
with the feminine gender, and seldom make choice 
of the proper tense. To avoid all these faults, we 
should read with attention, and observe the turn 
and expressions of the best authors ; nor should we 
pass over a word we do not perfectly understand, 
without searching or inquiring for the exact mean- 
ing of it. 

It is said that a man must be bom a poet, but it 
is in his power to make himself an orator; for, to 
be a poet, requires a certain degree of strength and 
vivacity of mind ; but attention, reading, and la- 
hour, are sufficient to Ibrm an orator. 
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PEDANTRY. 

EvKRT excellency, and ev^ry viilue, has its kin- 
dred vice or t\'eakness; and if canied beyond cer- 
tain bounds, sinks into the one or tlie other. Gene- 
rosit}' often runs into profusion, economy into ava- 
rice, courage into rashness, caution into timidity, 
and so on ; — insomuch that, 1 believe, tiiere is more 
judgment required for tlie projier con(kict of our 
virtues, than for avoiding their opposite vices. 
Vice, in its true liglit, is so deformed, that it sliocks 
at first sight ; and would hardly ever seduce us, if 
it did not, at first, wear the mask of some virtue. 
But virtue is, in itself, so beautiful, that it charms 
us at first sight ; engages us more and more, ujwn 
farther ac(|uahitance ; and, as with other beauties, 
we think excess impossible : it is here that judg- 
ment is necessary to moderate and direct tlie efl'ects 
of an excellent cause. In the same manner, great 
learning, if not accompanied with sound judg- 
pient, frequently carries us into errt)r, pride, and 
r edantr}', 

A''ever proriounee arbitrarily. 
Some learned men, proud of their knowledge, 
Mily speak to decide, and give judgment without 
apijeal ; the consc([uence of which is, that man- 
kind, provoked by the insult, and injured by tlie op- 
pression, revolt ; and, in order to shake off the ty- 
ranny, even call tlie lawful authorit}' in question. 
The more you know, the modester you should be ; 
and that modesty is the stirest way of gratifying 
your vanity. Even wliere you are sure, seem ra- 
ther doubtful ; represent, but do not pronounce ; 
aiKl, if you wmdd conviiic-o others, seem oijen to 
eoiiviction yourself. 
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AffKi noi to prefer the andenta to modems. 

Others, to show their learning, or often from tfie 
piejudices of a school -education, where they hear 
of nothing else, are always talking of the ancients 
as something more than men, and of the modems 
as something less. They are never without a clas- 
sic or two in their pockets ; they stick to the old 
good sense; they read none of the modem trash ; 
and will show you plainly, that no improvement 
has been made, in any one art or science, these last 
seventeen hundred years. I would by no means 
have you disown your acquaintance with the an- 
cients ; but still less would I have you brag of an 
exclusive intimacy with them. Speak of the mo- 
dems without contempt, and of the ancients with- 
out idolatry ; judge them all by their merits, but 
not by their ages ; and if you happen to have an 
Elzevir classic in your pocket, neither show it nor 
mention it 

Reason not from ancient authenticity. 

Some great scholars, roost absurdly, draw all 
their maxims, both for public and private life, from 
what they call parallel cases in the ancient au- 
thors ; without considering, that, in the first place, 
there never were, since the creation of the world, 
two cases exactly parallel ! and, in the next place, 
that there never was a case stated, or even known# 
by any hisiunan, with every one of its circumstan- 
ces ; which, however, ought to be known, in order 
to be reasoned from. Reason upon the case itself, 
and the several circumstances that attend it, and 
act accordingly ; but not from the authority of an- 
cient poets or historians. Take into your consi- 
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^entioD, if you please, cases seemingly analogous t 
but take them as helps only, not as guides. 

Abstain /rom learned otteniation. 

There is another species of learned men, who, 
though less dogmatical and supercilious, are not 
less impertinent. These are the communicative 
and shining pedants, who adoni their conversation, 
even with women, by happy quotations of Greek 
and Latin, and who have contracted such a famili- 
arity with the Greek and Roman authors, that they 
call them by certain names or epithets denoting in- 
timacy; as old Homer; that sly rogue Horace; 
J^aroy instead of Virgil ; JSTaso^ instead of Ovid. 
These are often imitated by coxcombs who have no 
learning at all ; but who have got some names and 
some scraps of ancient authors by heart, which they 
improperly and impertinently retail in all compa- 
nies, in hopes of passing for scholars. If, there- 
fore, you would avoid the accusation of pedantry 
on one hand, or the suspicion of ignorance on the 
other, abstain from learned ostentation. Speak the 
language of the company you are in ; speak it pure- 
ly, and unlarded with any other. I^cver seem 
wiser nor more learned than the people you are 
with. Wear your learning, like your watch, in a 
privaite pocket; and do not pull it out, and strike 
it, merely to show that you have one. If you are 
asked what o'clock it is, tell it ; but do not prodaim 
h homfy and unasked, like the watchman* 

PLEASURE. 

Maht young people adopt pleasures, for which 
they have not the least taste, only because they ai« 
calied by that name. They often mistake so total* 
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ly, as to imagine that debauchery is pleasunu 
Druakenness, which is equally destructive to body 
and itiind, is ceitainly a fine plcasurei Gamingr 
which draws us into a thousand scrapes, leaves us 
pennyless, and gives us the air and manners of an 
outrageous madman, is another most exquisite 
plea^re! 

Pleasure is the rock which most young peopte 
split upon ; they launch out with crowded sails in 
quest of it, but without a compass to diiect their 
course, or' reason sufficient to steer the vessel; 
therefore pain and shame, instead of pleasure, are 
the returns of their voyage. 

A man of pleasure, in the vulgar acceptation of 
that phrase, means only a beastly drunkard, an 
abandoned rake, and a profligate swearer. We 
should weigh the present enjoyment of our plea- 
sures against the unavoidable consequences of 
them, and then let our common sense determine 
the choice. 

We may enjoy the pleasures of the table and 
wine, but slop short of the pains inseparably an* 
nexed to an excess in either. We may let otbei 
people do as they will, without formally and sen 
tentiously rebuking them for it ; but we must be 
firmly resolved not to destroy our own faculties and 
constitution, in compliance to thosie who have no 
regard to their own. We may play to give us plea* 
sure, but not to give us pain ; we play for trifles in 
mixed companies, to amuse ourselves and conform 
to custom. Good company are not fond of having 
a man reeling drunk among them ; nor is it agree* 
able to fee another tearing his hair and blasphe- 
ming, for having lost, at play, morie than he is able 
to pay; or a rake, wiih half a nose, crippled by 
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eoarse and infamous debauches. Those who prac- 
tise and brag of these things make no part of good 
company; and are most jm willingly, if ever, ad- 
mitted into it. A real man of fashion and pleasure 
observes decency ; at least, he neither borrows nor 
a£fects vices : and if he is so unfortunate as to have 
any, he gratifies them with choice, delicacy, and 
secrecy. 

We should be as attentive to our pleasures as to 
our studies. In the latter, we should observe and 
reflect upon all we read ; and, in the former, bo 
watchful and attentive to every thing we see and 
hear ; and let us never have it to say, as some fools 
do, of things that were said and done before theii 
feces, * Thai indeed they did not mind them, be- 
cause they were thinking cf something else.' Why 
were they thinking of something else? ^nd if 
they w^re, why did they come tlicre? Wherever 
we are, w© should (as it is vulgarly expressed) 
have our ears and our eyes about us. We should 
listen to every thing that is said, and see every 
thing that is done. Let us observe without being 
thought observers; for otherwise people will be up- 
on their guard before us. 

All gaming, field-sports, and such other amuse- 
roents, where neither the understanding iU>r the 
senses have the least share, are frivolous, and the 
resources of little muids, who either do not think or 
do not love to think. But the pleasures of a man 
of parts either flatter the senses or improve the 
mind. 

There are liberal and illiberal pleasures, as well 
as liberal and illiberal arts. Sottish drunkenness, 
indiscriminate gluttony, driving coaches, rustic 
sports, such as fox chases, horse races, &,c. are in- 
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finitely below the hopest aod industrious prafei* 
siont of a tailor and shoe maker. 

The more we apply to butineis^ the more we re* 
lish oiur pleasures : the exercise of the mind in the 
morning, by study, whets the appetite for the plea* 
sures of the evening, as the exercise of the body 
whets the appetite for dinner. Business and pleap 
sure rightly understood, mutMally assist each other, 
instead of being enemies, as foolish or dull people 
often think them. We cannot taste pleasures truly, 
unless we earn them by previous business ; and 
few people do business well, who db nothing else. 
But when I speak of pleasures, I always mean the 
elegant pleasures of a rational beiug, and not the 
brutal ones of swine. 

PREJUDICES. 

NxvEB adopt the notions of any books 3rou may 
read, or of any company you may keep, without ex- 
amining whether they are just or not; as you wiH 
otljerwise be liable to be hurried away by prejudi- 
ces, instead of being guided by reason, and quietly 
cherish error, instead of seeking for truth. 

Use and assert your own reason ; reflect, ex« 
Amine, and analyse, every thing, in order to form 
A sound and mature judgment ; let no q>se Hani 
impose upon your understanding, mislead your ao> 
tioiw, or dicute your conversation. Be early wUa^ 
If you are not, you will, when too late, wish }*mi had 
been. Consult your reason betimes : I do not say 
that it will always prove an unerring guide, for h» 
nan reason is not infallible; but it will prove the 
least erring guide that you can follow. Books and 
conversation may assist it ; but adopt neitlierUtad* 
lyandimpliciUy: try both liy that best rule, which 
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God has given to direct us, — reason. Of aU the 
tiouides, do not decline, as many people do, that of 
thinking. The herd of mankind can hardly be said 
to think ; their notions are almost all adoptive ; 
tod, in general, I believe it is better that it should be 
so; as such common prejudices contribute more to 
order and quiet, than their own separate reasonings 
would do, uncultivated and unimproved as they 

Local prejudices prevail only with the herd of 
mankind, and do not impose upon cultivated, in- 
fonned, and reflecting minds : but then there are 
notions equally false, though not so glaringly ab- 
surd, which are entertained by people of superier 
»»d improved understandings, merely for want 
of the necessary pains to investigate, the proper at- 
tention to examine, and the penetration requisite to 
determine, the truth.. Those are the prejudices 
FbJch I would have you guard against by a manly 
^ertioD and attention of your reasoning &culty. 

RELIGION. 

EuoKS and mistakes, however gross, in matters 
of opinion, if they are sincere, are to be pitied, bi^l 
oot punished jior laughed at The blindness 
of the understanding is as much to be pitied as the 
blindness of the eyes; and it is neither laughaUa 
nor criminal for a man to lose his way in eithei 
case. Charity bids us endeavour to set him nglM, 
by arguments and persuasions ; but charity, at th« 
Kune time, forbids us either t6 punish or ridi<^ulf 
hif misfortune. ^ Every man seeks for truth, bvfi 
God only knows who has (bund it It is unjust to 
persecute and absurd to ridicule people for their se- 
veral opinions, which they cannot help entertalniai^ 
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upon the conviction of their reason. It is he who 
tells or acts a lie that is guilty, and not he who ho* 
nestly and sincerely believes the Ite. 

The object of all public worships in the world 
is the same; it is that great Eternal Being who cre- 
ated every thing. The different manners of wor- 
ship are by no means subjects of ridicule. Each 
sect thinks his own the best ; and I know no infel- 
lible judge in this world to decide which is the best 

EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 

How little do we reflect on the use and value of 
time ! it is in every body's mouth, but in few peo- 
ple's practice. Every fool, who slatterns away his 
whole time in nothings, firequently utters some trite 
commun-place sentence to prove, at once, the valoe 
and the fleetness of time. The sun dials, all orer 
Europe, have some ingenious inscription to that e^ 
|eot; so that nobody squanders away their time 
without frequently hearing and seeing bow neces- 
sary it is to employ it well, and how irrecoverable 
it is if lost. Young people are apt to think they 
have 80 much time before them, that they may 
squander what they please of it, and yet have 
Spough left; as great fortunes have frequently seda- 
fed people to a ruinous profusion. But all these ad* 
ffionitions are useless, where there is not a fond of 
food sense and reason to suggest rather than ra- 
oeiya them. 

Time if piaciou% lilMmrt, and consequendy not 
a saiigia moment sbould'be lost Sensible men know 
how tajnalie tb»ini>st«rtiine,andput out their whole 
«ini«iihef tqiAisMs^or ^easuie: they axe never 
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idle, but continually employed either in amuie- 
ments or study. It is an universal maxim, that 
idleness is the mother of vice. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that laziness is the inheritance of fools, and 
nothing can be so despicable as a sluggard. Cato, 
the centfor, a wise and virtuous Roman, used to 
say, there were but three actions of his life that he 
regretted : the first was, the having revealed a so- 
ciet to his wife ; the second, that he had oucegone 
by sea when he might have gone by land ; and th« 
third, the having passed one day without doing any 
thing. 

Reading, 

< Take care of the pence ; for the pounds will 
tAe care of themselves;' was a very just and sen- 
sible reflection of old Mr. Lowndes, the famous se- 
cretary of the Treasury under William III., Anne, 
and George I. I therefore recommend to you to 
take care of minutes ; for hours will take care of 
themselves. Be doing something or other all day 
long; and not neglect half-hours, and quarters of 
hours, which, at the year's end, amount to a great 
sum. For instance : there are mauy short inter- , 
vals in the day, between studies and pleasures; in- 
stead of mtting idle and yawning,in those intervals, 
snatch op some valuable book, and continue the 
reading of that book till you have got through k : 
never burden your mind vnth more than one thing 
at a time; and, in reading this book, do not run 
over it superficially, but read every passage twica 
over, at least ; do not pass en to a second, till you 
thoroughly understand the first, nor quit the book 
tai yott are master of the subject; for unless you do 
tfUg^jott mayreaditiiMoui^, and not remember 
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the coDtentt of it for a week. The books I would 
partioularly recommend, amongst othersi are the 
Marcbionesg Lambert's Advice to ber Son and 
Daiigbter, Cardinal Retz*8 Maxims, Rochefoucauit't 
Moral Reflections, Bruyere^s Cbaracters, Fonte- 
Beliefs Plurality of Worlds, Sir Josiah Cbild on 
Trade, Bolingbroke*s Works: for style, bis Re- 
marks on the History of England, under the name 
ofSir John Oldcastlei Puffendorf*s Jus Gentium, 
and Grotiusde Jure Belli etPac is: the last two are 
well translated by Barbeyrac. For occasional half 
hours or less, read works of invention, wit, and hu- 
mour: but never waste your minutes on trifling au- 
thors, either ancient or modem. 

Nor are pleasures idleness or time lost, provided 
they are the pleasures of a rational being : on the 
contrary, a certam portion of time employed in 
those pleasures is very usefully employed. 

Transacting btuiness. 

Whatever business you have, do it the first mo- 
ment you can ; never by halves, but finish it with- 
out interruption, if possible. Business must not be 
sauntered and trifled with ; and you must not say ' 
to it, as Felix did to Paul, * At a more convenient 
season I will speak to thee.* The most convenient 
season for business is tlie first ; but study and busi- 
ness, in some measure, point out their own times to 
a man of sense ; time is much oftener squandered 
away in the wrong choice and improper methods of 
amusement and pleasures. 

Method. 
Dispatch is the soul of business; and nothing con- 
tributes more to dis patch than method. X^y down 
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i method for every thing, find stick to it inviolably, 
18 &r as unexpected incidents may aliow. Fix on* 
certain hour and day in the week for your account^ 
and keep them together in their proper order ; by 
vhich means they will require very little time, and 
you cai) never be much cheated. Whatever letters 
and papers you keep, docket and tie them up in 
their respective classes, so that you may instantly 
have recourse to any one. Lay down a method al- 
so for jour reading, for which you allot a certain 
ibareof your mornings ; let it be in a consistent and 
consecutive course, aifd not in that desultory and 
imroethodical manner, in which many people read 
scraps of different authors upon different subjects. 
Keep a useful and short common-place book of what 
you read, to help your memory only, and not for 
pedantic quotations. Never read history without 
having maps, and a chronologicail book or tables 
lying by you, and constantly recurred to ; without 
which, history is only a confused heap of facts. 

You will say, it may be, as many young peopto 
would, that all tHis order and method is very trou- 
blesome, only fit for dull people, and a disagreeable 
restraint upon the noble spirit and fire of youth. 
1 deny it ; and assert, on the contrary, that it will 
{Mocure you both more time and more taste for 
your pleasures; and, so far from being troublesome 
to you, that, after you have pursued it a month, it 
would be troublesome to you to lay it aside. Bun- 
ness whets the appetite, and gives a taste to plea- 
sures, as exercise does to food; and business can 
never be done without method : it raises the spirits 
for pleasures : and a spectacle, a ball, an assembly, 
will much more sensibly affect a man who has em- 
ployed, than a man who has lost the preceding par 
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of the day ; nay, I wU) venture to say, that a fine 
lady will seem to have more chaims to a inan of 
ftudy or business than to a saunterrr. The same 
listlessness runs through his whole conduct; and 
he is as insipid in his pleasures, as inefficient is 
every thing else 

I hope you earn your pleasures, and consequent- 
ly taste them ; for, by the way, I know a great 
many men who call themselves nten of pleasure, 
but who,- in truth, have none. Tjiey adopt other 
people's indiscriminately, but without any taste of 
their own. I have known (hem often inflict exces* 
ses upon diemselves, because they thought them 
genteel ; though they sat as awkwardly upon them 
as other people's clothes would have dene. Have 
no pleasures but your own, and then you will Lhioe 
in them. 

Many people think that they are in pleasures 
provided they are neither in study nor in busuiess. 
Nothing like it ; they are doing nothing, and might 
just as well be asleep. They contract habitudes 
from laziness, and they only freqtient those places 
where they are free from all restraints and atten- 
tions. Be upon your guard against this idle profu- 
tion of time ; and let every place you go to be either 
the scene of quick and lively pleasures, or the 
tchool of your improvements ; let every compaoy 
you go into, either gratify your sensesi extend youi 
knowledge, or refine your manners. 

If; by accident, two or three hours are sometimes 
wanting for some useful purpose, borrow them from 
your sleep. Six, or at most seven, hours sleep it, 
for a constancy, as much as you or any body can 
want: more is only laziness and dozing,. and is 
both unwholtttoma and ttupifying. U, by chancib 
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jwu business or your pleasures yhould keep you 
up till four or five o^clock in the morning, lise ex- 
actly at your usual time, that you may not lose the 
precious morning hours ; and that the want of sleep 
may foice you to go to bed earlier the next night 

Ovarii a^insl fivfohmsnesi, ^ 

Above all things, guard against firivolousness. 
The frivolous mind is always busied, but to little 
purpose : it takes little objects for great ones, and 
throws away upon tiifies that time and attention 
which only important things deserve. Nicknacks, 
butterflies, shells, insects, &c. are the objects ot * 
their most serious researches. They contem))late 
the dress, not the characters of the company *they 
keep. They attend more to the decorations of a 
play, than to the sense of it ; and to the ceremonies 
of a court, more than to its politics. Such an em- 
ployment of time is an absolute loss of it. 

To conclude this subject : sloth, indolence, and 
effeminacy, are pernicious, and unbecoming a 
young fellow ; let them be your resource forty years 
hence at soonest Determine, at all events, and 
however disagreeable it may be to you in some res- 
pects, and for some time, to ke^ the most distin- 
guished and fiishipnable company of the place you 
are at, either ibr their rank or for their learning, or 
le bd esprit ei U gout. This gives you credentials 
to th* best companies, wherever you go afterward. 

Enow the true value of time; snatch, seiz^and 
enjoy, 6very tnoment of it No idleness, no lazi- 
ness, no procrastkiation ; never put off till to-mor- 
tow what you can do to-day. That was the rule 
of the famous and unfortunate pensionary De Witt ; 
P^ by strictly following it, found time not only ' 
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do tb« whole business of the republic, but to pan 
bis evenings at assemblies na4 suppers, as if he had 
nothing else to do or think o£ 

VANITY. 

Bi extremely on your guard against vanity, the 
common foiling of inexperienced youth; but parti- 
cularly against that kind of vanity that dubs a man 
a coxcomb ; a character which, once acquired, is 
more indelible than that of priesthood. It is not to 
be imagined by how many different ways vanity 
defeats its own purposes. One man decides pe* 
remptorily upon every subject, betrays bis igno- 
rance upon many, and shows a disgusting presump- 
tion upon the rest ; another desires to appear sue- 
cessful among the women ) he hints at the encou- 
ragement he has received from those of the most 
distinguished rank and beauty, and intimates a par- 
ticular connexion with some one; if it is true, it is 
ungenerous ; if false, it is infamous ; but, in either 
case, he destroys the reputation he wants to get. 
Some flatter theur vanity by Hide extraneous ob- 
jects, which have not the least relation to them- 
selves^ such as being descended from, related to, 
or acquainted with, people of distinguished merit 
and eminent characters. They talk perpetually of 
their grandfother Such-a-one, their uncle Such-a- 
one, whom, possibly, they are hardly acquainted 
wiUji^ But admitting it all to be as they would have 
it, what then f Have tliey the more merit for those 
accidents ? Certainly not On the contrary, their 
taking up adventitious, proves their want of intrin- 
sic merit; a rich man never borrows. Take this 
rule for gianted,. as a never failing one, that you 
must never seem to afibct the character in whkh 
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joo have a mind to shine. Modesty is the only sum 
bait, when you angle for praise. The afTectatioQ 
of courage will make even a brave man pass only for 
a bullyi as the affectation of wit will make a mao 
of parts pass for a coxcomb. By this mo<!esty 
I do not mean timidity and awkward basliftifness. 
On the contrary-, be inwardly firm and steady ; 
know your own value, whatever it may be, and 
act upon that principle; but take great care to 
let nobody discover that you do know your own 
value. Whatever real merit you have, other peo- 
ple will discover; and people always magnify 
their own discoveries, as they lessen those of others. 

VIRTUE. 

ynrm is a subject which deserves your and 
every niaii*8 attention. It consists in doing good 
and in speaking truth ; the effects of it, therefore, 
are advantag^us to all mankind, and to one*s self 
in particular. Virtue mickes us pity and relieve the 
misfortunes of mankind; it makes us promote jus- 
tice and good order in society ; and, in general, con- 
tributes to whatever tends to the real good of man- 
kind. To ourselves it gives an inward comfort and 
satisfectien, which nothing else can do, and which 
jiothingelse can rob us o£ All other advantages 
depend upon others, as much as upon ourselves. 
Ricbes, power, and greatness, may be taken away 
from us by the violence and injustice of othtrs, or 
by inevitable accidents; but virtue depends only 
open ourselves, and nobody can take it away from 
ut. Sickness may deprive us of all the pleasures 
of the body ; but it cannot deprive us of our virtue, 
nor of the satisfaction which we feel from it. A 
virUious man, under all the misfortunes of life, still 
F i 
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findff an inward comfort and satisfaction, which 
make him happier than any wicked man can be 
fvitli all tlie other advantages of life. If a man haf 
acquired great power and riches by falsehood, injus- 
tice, and oppression, he cannot enjoy them, be- 
cause his conscience will torment him, and con- 
stantly reproach him with the means by which he 
got them. The stings of his conscience will not 
even let him sleep quietly, but he will dream of hif 
crimes; and, in the day-time, when alone, and 
vihen he has time to think, he will be uneasy and 
melancholy. He is afraid of every thing; for, as 
he knows mankind must hate him, he has reason 
to think they will hurt him if they can. Whereas, 
if a virtuous man be ever so poor and unfortunate 
ill the^-orld, still his virtue is its own reward, and 
will comfort him under all afflictions. The quiet 
and satisfaction of his conscience make him cheer- 
ful by day and sleep soAind at nights : he qao be 
alone with pleasure, and is not afraid of his own 
thoughts. Virtue forces her way, and shines 
through the obscurity of a retired life ; and, sooner 
or later, it always is rewarded. 

To conclude :— Lord Shaftesbury says, that he 
would be virtuous for his own sake, though nobody 
were to know it ; as he would be clean for his own 
sake, though nobody were to see him. 
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A MAH who does not solidly establish, and really 
deserve, a character of truth, probity, good man- 
ners, and good morals, at his first setting out in the 
world, may impose, and shine like a meteor for a 
very short time, but will very soon vanish Ad be 
extinguished with contempt. People easily pardon^ 
in young men the common irregularities of the sen- 
ses; but they do not forgive the least vice of the 
heart 

The greatest favours may be done so awkward- 
ly and bunglingly as to ofiend ; and disagreeable 
tilings may be done so agreeably as almost to oblige. 

There are very fiew captains of foot who are not 
much better company than ever Descartes or Sir 
Isaac Newton were. I honour and respect such 
superior geniuses; but I desire to converse with 
people of this world, who bring into company their 
share, at least of pheerfulness, good breeding, and 
knowledge of mankind. In common life, one much 
oflener wants small money and silver than gold. — 
Give me a man who has ready cash about him for 
present expenses; sixpences, shillings, half-crowns, 
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tnd crowns which circulate eanly : but a man 
who has only an ingot of gold about him, is much 
above common purposes, and his riches are not 
handy nor convenient Have as much gold as you 
please in one pocket, but take care always to keep 
change in the other; for you will much dftenerhave 
occasion for a shilling than for a guinea. 

Advice is seldom welcome ; and those who want 
it the most, always like it the least 

Envy is one of the meanest and most tormenting 
of all passions, as there is hardly a person existing 
that has not given uneasiness to an envious breast; 
for the envious manf cannot be happy while be be- 
holds others sa 

A great action will always meet with the appro- 
bation of mankind, and the inward pleasure which 
it produces is not to be expressed. 

Humanity is the particular characteristic of great 
minds : little, vicious minds abound with anger and 
revenge, and are incapable of ieeling the exalted 
pleasure of foi^iving their enemies. 

The ignorant and the weak only are idle ; those 
who have acquired a good stock of knowledge al- 
ways desire to increase it Knowledge is like power 
in this respect,— that those who have the most are 
most denrous ofbaving more. Idleness is only the 
refuge of weak minds and the holiday of fools. 

Every man has a natural right to his liberty ; and 
whoever endeavours to ravish it from him, deserves 
death more than the robber who attacks us for our 
money on the highway. 

Modesty is a commendable quality, and general- 
ly accompanies true merit: it engages and capti- 
vates the minds of people ; for nothing is mow 
■hocking and disgustful than presumption and im- 
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jBdenee. A man is despised who is alirvfs coim 
meyding himself, and who is the hero of his own 
itory. 

If 01 to perform cnir promise, is a folly, a dishon- 
our, and a crime. It is a folty, because do one will 
rely on us afterwards ; and it is a dishonour and a 
crime, because truth is the first duty of religion and 
morality: and whoever is not possessed of truth 
cannot be supposed to have any one good quality, 
and must be held in detestation by all good men. 

Wit may create many admirers, but makes few 
friends. It shines and dazzles, like the noon-day 
sun ; but, like that too, is very apt to scorch, and 
therefore is always feared. The milder morning 
and evening light and heat of that planet soothe and 
calm our minds. Never seek for wit : if it presents 
itself, well and good ; but even in that case let your 
judgment interpose ; and take care that it be not 
at the expense of any body. Pope says very truly, 

' TheT« are whom heaven has blest with store of wit. 
Yet waut as much again to govern it' 

And in another place, I doubt with too much truth, 

* Tot wit aad judgment ever are at strife, 

Though meant each other'a aid, likeman aUd wife.* 

A proper secrecy is the only mystery of able 
men; mystery is the only secrecy of weak and 
cunning men. 

To tell any friend, wife, or mistress, any secret 
with which they have nothing to do, is discovering 
to them such an unretcntive weakness, as must con- 
vince them that you will tell it to twenty others, 
and consequently that they may reveal it without 
li|e risk o£l)emg discovered. But a secret properly 
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' communicated, only to those who are to be coo> 
cerned in the question, will probably be kept by 
them, though they should be a good many. Little 
•ecrets are commonly told agpuQ> but great ones go* 
nerally kept 

A man who tells nothing, or who tells all, will 
equally have nothing told him. 

If a fool knows a secret, he tells it because he is a 
ibol ; if a knave knows one, he tells it wherevei it 
is his interest to tell it. But women and young 
men are very apt to tell what secrets they know, 
from tlie vanity of having been trusted. Trust none 
of these, wherever you can help it. 

In your friendships, and in your enmities, let 
your confidence, and your hostilities have certain 
boimds ; make not the former dangerous, nor the 
latter irreconcilable. There are strange vicissitudes 
in business 

Smoothe your way to the head through the heart. 
The way of reason is a good one; but it is com- 
monly something longer, and perhaps not so sure. 

Spirit is now a very fashionable word : To act 
with spirit, to speak with spirit, means only to act 
rashly, and to talk indiscreetly. An able man shows 
his spirit by gentle words and resolute actions ; be 
is neither hot nor timid. 

Patience is a most necessary qualification for bu- 
siness ; many a man would rather you heard his 
story than granted his request. One must seem to 
hear the unreasonable demands of the petulant un- 
moved, and the tedious details of the dull untired. 
This is the least price that a man must pay for a 
high station. 

It is always right to detect a firaud, and to per- 
ceive a folly ; but it is often very wrong to expoae 
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either. A man of business should always have his 
eyes open, but must often seem to have them shut. 

In courts (and every where else) bashfulness and 
timidity are as prejudicial on one hand, as impu-> 
dence and rashness are on the other. A steady 
aesurance and a cool intrepidity, with an .exterior 
mtidesty, are the true and necessary medium. 

Never apply for what you see very little proba- 
bility of obtaining ; for you will, by asking impro- 
per and unattsunable things, accustom the minister! 
to refuse you so often, that they will find it easy to 
tefuse you the properest and most reasonable ones. 
It is a common but a most mistaken rule at court, 
to ask for every thing in order to get something 
you do get something by it, it is true ; but that some- 
thiug is refusals and ridicule. This maxim, like 
the former, is of general application. 

A cheerful, easy countenance and behaviour are 
very useful : they make fools thmk >ou a goo<Una 
tured man, and they make designing men think you 
an undesigning one 

There are some occasions in which a man must 
tell half his secret, in order to conceal the rest ; but 
there is seldom one in which a man should tell it 
all. Great skill is necessary to know how far to go, 
and where to stop. 

Ceremony is necessary, as the out-work and de- 
fence of manners. 

A man's own good breeding is his best security 
against other people's ill manners. 

Good breeding carries along with it a dignity that 
is respected by the most petulant III breeding in- 
vites and authorizes the familiiirity of the most ti- 
mid. No man ever said a pert thing to the Duke of 
Marlkoiough. No man ever said a civil one 
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(though noany a flattering one) to Sii Bobeit Wai- 
|)ole. ^ ^ 

Knowledge may give :weight, but accomplish- 
ments only give lustre ; and many more people see 
than weigh. 

Most arts require long study and applicatioB ; 
but the most useful art of all, that of pleasing, re* 
quires only the desire. 

It is to be presumed, that a man of common seoEe 
who does not desire to please, de^res nothing at 
all ; since he must "know that lie cannot obtain ftuy 
tiling without it. 

A skilful negociator will most jcarefiilly distiii' 
guish between the little and the great objects of bis 
business, and will be as frank and open in the for* 
mer, as he will be secret and pertinacious in the 
latter. — This maxim holds eqoaUy truo in common 
life. 

The Due de Sully observes very justly, ha his Me- 
moirs, that nothmg contributed more to his rise, 
than that prudent economy whi<^ he had observed 
from his youth ; and byjivbich he had always a sum 
of money before-hand, in case of eraergeseies. 

It is very difficult to fix the paryculax point of 
iMionomy : the best error of the two is on the para- 
roonious side : that may be conected, the other 
caimot. 

The reputation of generosity is to be purchased 
pretty cheap ; it does not depend so much upon a 
man's general expense, as it does upon his giving 
handsomely where it is proper to ^ve at alL A 
man, for instance, who should give a servant four 
shillings, womIcI pass £>r coN^etoiiS, while he who 
gave hhn a crown would be ree]iOB9d:geBeiouB; so 
that (he d ijSeieiice of t^o^e two ^jppoaiiHB cbAactsn 
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lurof tipoo -one shiUiog. ^ A man's character in that 
particular depends a great deal upon the report of 
his own serf ants; a mere trifle above common wa- 
ges makes their report favourable. 

Take care always to form your establishment so 
much within your mcome, as to leave a sufficient 
fond for unext)ected contingencies and a prudent 
liberality. There is hardly a year in any mau*i 
life ip which a small sum of ready money may not 
be employed t» great advantage. 



END OF LORD CHESTERFI£U)>S ADVICE 
TO HIS SON.' 
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A Trad particularly recommended to hit Sen by 
Lord ChesterJUld, 



Whatetzs care is used in the education of chil- 
dren, it is still too little to answer the end ; to make 
it succeed, there must be excellent governors ; but 
where shall we find them, when princes find it dif- 
ficult to get and keep them for themselves ? Where 
can we meet with men so much superior to others, 
ts to deserve to be intrusted with their conduct ? 
Yet the first yeeurs of a man's life are precious, 
since they lay^ the foundation of the merit of tho 
rest 

There are but two seasons of life in which truth 
distinguishes itself for our advantage : in youth, 
for our instruction ; and in our advanced years, to 
comfort us. In the age that passions reign, truth 
generally quits us for the time. 

Two celebrated men,* out of their friendship to 
aie,.have had the care of your education; but as 

* r. JBoubourt and P. Chftminato. 
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they were obliged to follow tlie method of studies 
settled in colleges, they applied themselves more in 
your early youth to improve your mind with learn* 
ing, than to make you know the world, or instruct 
you in the decorum of life. 

I am going) my son, ta give you some piecepts 
for the conduct of yours ; read them without think- 
ing it a trouble. They are not dry lectures, that 
carry the air of a mother's authority : they are ra- 
ther the advice of a ft'iend, and hav« this merit, 
that they come from my heart 

At your entering the world, you must certainly 
propose to yourself some end or other : you have 
too much sense to care to live without any design at 
all ; nor can you aspire to any thing more becom- 
ing and worthy of you than glory. It is a noble 
▼lew lor you to entertain ; but it is fit for you to 
know what is meant by the term, and what notion 
you frame of it 

It is of varioits kinds, and each profession has a 
j^ry that is peculiar to it. In yours, my son, it 
oieans the glory that attends valour. This is the 
glory of heroes ; it makes a brighter figure than any 
other ; it always carries with it the true marks of 
iKmour and the recompenses it deserves : Fame 
seems to have no tongue but to sound their praise; 
and when you arrive at a certain degree of reputa* 
tkxi, every thing you do is considerable. Att the 
world has agreed to give the pre-eminence to mili- 
tary virtues ; it is no more than their due. Tboy 
cost dear enough ; but there are several ways of 
discharging their obligation. 

Some engage in the profession of anns, merelf 
to avoid the shame of degenerating firom their an* 
cestors ; others follow it not only out of duty, but 
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incnnation. The first scarce ever raise themselves 
above their rank in the world ; it is a debt they pay, 
and they go no farther. The others, flushed with 
hopes, and carried on by ambition, march a glanf s 
pace in the road of glory. Some purpose only to 
make their fortune ; others have their advancement 
and immortality itself in view. Such as stint them- 
selves to the making a fortune, never have a very 
extensive merit A man that does not aim at rais- 
ing to himself a great name, will never perform any 
great actions. And such as go carelessly on in the 
load of their professions suffer all the fatigues, with* 
out acquiring either the honour or recompense that 
naturally attend it. 

If people understood their own interest rightly, 
they would not lay a stress upon raising a fortune, 
but would, in all professions, have theii glory and 
reputation lu view. When you attain to a certain 
degree of merit, (and it is geneially known,) the 
great glory and reputation you have acquired never 
&il to make your fortune. A man cannot have too 
much ardour to distinguish himself, nor can his de- 
sires of advancement be encouraged by hopes that 
are too flattering. 

There roust be great views to give a great vigour 
to the soul ; it is not easy otherwise to make it exert 
itself. Let your love of glory be ever so eager and 
active, you may still fall short of your aim ; yet, 
though you should advance but halfway, it is al- 
ways glorious to have dared. 

There is nothmg so Improper for a jroung man, as 
that modesty which makes hiitf ^cy be is not ca- 
pable of great things. This modesty is a fiuntoess 
of soul, which binders it firom exerting itself; and 
running with a swift career towards gilory. AgesU 
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laus was told that the king of Persia was the great- 
est king. * Why should he be greater than I,* re- 
plied he, * so long as I have a sword by my side ?* 
There is a superior genius and merit ^in some 
persons, that tells them nothing is impossible for 
them. 

Fortune, my son, did not level your way to glory*, 
to make it easier for you, I gave you a regiment be- 
times; being persuaded that there is no entering 
too soon into « profession where experience is so 
necessary, and that the first years of a man's life 
' lay the foundation of his character, and enable the 
world to judge of his future conduct in the residue 
of it You made the campaign of Barcelona, the 
most successful to the king's troops, and yet the 
least celebrated of any. You return into Italy, 
where every thing is against us ; where we are to 
figlit not only with the enemy, but the climate, the 
situation and prejudices of the country. Campaigns 
that are unhappy for the king, prove so likewise for 
private men; the corpses of the dead, and the 
foults of the living, are buried in one common 
grave : Fame is hushed, and has nothing. to say of 
the service of such as are lefl : but you may still 
depend upon it, that true valour is never unknown. 
There are so many eyes observing your behaviour, 
that you can never want as many witnesses of 
your worth : besides, you learn more m such cam- 
paigns ; you try your own abilities ; you know your- 
self well enough to judge what you can do upon oc- 
casion ; others know it too; and if you do not raise 
yourself a reputatiop in a moment, you arc sure to 
gain one in the end. 

Great names are not formed in a day ; nor isi^ 
▼alour alone that makes extraordinary men: ^ 
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begins, mdeed, to form them, but other virtues must 
concur to finish them. 

l*he notion c^ a ,Jiero is inconsistent with the 
character of a mem without justice, probity, and 
magnanimity. It is not enough to have a nam^ for 
your valour ; you must have a name likewise ibr 
your jvobity. All the virtues must unite together 
to fetm a hero. Valour, iriy son, is not to be in- 
spired by advice ; it is a gift of nature : but such a 
one ttiatat person may possess it in the highest de- 
gree, and yet deserve very little esteem in other re- 
q)ects. *. ,:• 

The generality of young men fency they are obli- 
ged to nothing else, when once they have acquired 
the military iHrtues; and that they are allowed to 
be unjust, rvTdc and unmannerly. Do not carry the 
prerogative o^the sword too fiir; it gives you no 
exemption from other obligations. 

Take care, jny son, to be in reality what others 
promise or pretend to be : you have patterns set 
you in your own family ; patterns that represent to 
you human virtues in an eminent degree. Tou have 
them all bestbre you in your fiither. I shall say no- ' 
thing of his talents for war ; it does not become me 
to speak of them : but the use the king made of 
them, and the various posts of trust that he gave 
him, are sufficient proofr that he deserved hps con- 
fidbnce. 

The king often siud that he was one of his best 
^^ers, on whom he depended roost This was 
but part of his merit, for he had all the social vir- 
tues : he knew how to leconoile ambition with m0> 
deration ; he aspired Ip true glory, without troub- 
ling himself about making his fortune ; he was neg- 
lected for a considerable time, aud met with a tort 
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of injustice. In that unlucky season, when yoof 
Either was under the frowns of fortune, (a juncturt 
when any body but he would have been tired out,) 
with what courage did he bear his ill treatment f 
He resolved, by ^ling in no part of his duty, to 
bring fortune over to his side, or leave her inexcu- 
sable : his notion was, that true anibitipn constated 
rather in making ones-self superior in merit than in 
dignity. 

There »re some virtues that are not to be acquir- 
ed but in di^race : we know not what we are till 
we have been tried. The virtues of prosperity are 
pleasant and easy ; those of adversity are harsh 
and difi&cult, and require all the powers of a roan 
to enable him to practise them. He knew bow to 
suffer without desponding, for be had an infinite 
number of resources in himself ; bethought he wai 
obliged in duty to continue in his profession, being 
convinced, that the slowness of recompenses never 
authorizes us to quit the service. His misfortunes 
never shook his courage in the least ; he knew how 
to bear them with patience and dignity, and how to 
enjoy prosperity without haughtiness and pride.— 
The change of fortune made none at all in bis mind, 
and did not cost him a single virtue. 

When he was made governor of Luxemburg, all 
the province was in dread of the French dominion : 
he cured the people entirely of their fears; so that 
they .were scarcely sensible they had changed roas- 
ters. He bad a li^bt hand, and governed only by 
love, and never by authority ; he made nobody feel 
Ike distance between him and others. His gpod- 
■ess Cut short the way that divided him from hi* 
ittferiors j he either raised them up to himself, or 
•ii« ttooped down to them. He never employed 
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hb CMdit twt to do good. He could not bear to 
8te anj body unbappj where be commanded ; * all * 
his care was to solicit and get ^sions for the ofl». 
ceis, and gratificatioDS for tbe wounded, and such 
as had distinguished themselves. He made the 
fortune of abuodance of persons. 

SelMove got but little by your &thar*s advance- 
ment, which was the good of others. This made 
him the deliglu of all that lived under his govern- 
ment ; and when he died, if they could have done 
it, they would have purchased him again with their 
Uood. Hit good qualities struck envy dumb, and 
all the world in their hearts applauded the king*s 
dispotsal of his graces. In an age of general cor- 
ruption, he had the purest morals; he thought in a 
different manner from the generality of manlund. 

What faithfulness to bis word ! He always kept 
it, though at his own expense. What disinterest- 
edness in his conduct ! He never minded his ad- 
vantage in the least What allowance did be make 
for human fiailties! He was always excusing the 
faults of others, and considermg them barely as 
their misfortunes ; so that one would be tempted to 
hnagine, that he thought himself the only person in 
the world that was obliged to be an honest man. 
His virtues, for firom being troublesome to others, 
left every Ijody at their ease. He bad all that ami-, 
able complaisance and good nature which is so use- 
fill in life, and so necessary for the good Correspon- 
dence and harmony of mankind. None of his vir- 
tues were precarious, because they were all natu- 
ral An acquired merit is of^en uncertain ; but your 
father, stiU following reason as his guide, and prac- 
tising virtue without violence to his nature, never 
▼liied at all in his conduct ^ ^, 
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See, my son, what we have lost Such an ef« 
traordinary degree of merit seemed to insure us a 
vast fortune : nothing was more reasonable than 
our hopes in the reign of so just a prince. Tour 
fiither, however, left you nothing but his name and 
example. His name obliges you *o bear it with 
dignity, and his virtues challenge your imitation ; 
it is a model by which you may form yourself: I 
do not ask more of you, but I will not excuse you 
for less. 

You have this advantage over your ancestors^ 
that they may serve to guide you : I am not asha- 
med to say, that they left you no fortune ; nor would 
they blush to own it, after employing their estates 
in the service of their prince, and passing through 
life without any injustice to others, or any mean- 
ness in their own conduct 

Great fortunes are so seldom Innocent, that I ea- 
sily forgive your ancestors for not leaving you any. 
I have don6 all I could to bring our afhirs into 
some order ; a point in which women can distin- 
guish themselves no way but by economy. I shall 
do my utmost to discharge every duty incumbent 
upon me in my circumstances : I shall leave you as 
much as is fitting for you, if you are so unhappy as 
to have no merit ; and enough, in all reason, if you 
have the virtues I wish you. 

As I desire nothing upon earth so much as to see 
you a perfectly honest man, let us see what sort of 
conduct is necessary to give one a title to that cha- 
racter, that we may know what we ought to do » 
deserve it I improve myself by these reflections; 
and may, perhaps, be one day happy enough to 
change my piecepts into examples. 

She that exhorts another ought to iead the way 

zodbyXjOOgfe 
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benelf. A Persian ambassador asked the wife of 
Leonidas, * Why they paid such honors to the wo- 
meo at Lacedaeroon?* * It is,' replied she, * because 
they have entirely the forming oC the men.' A 
Greek lady showed her jewels to Phocion's mother, 
and asked to see hers : the noble Athenian pointed 
to her children, and said to her, * These are my fine- 
ry and jewels.* I hope my son, to find in time a 
like subject of glory in you. — But let us return to the 
obligations which men are obliged to discharge. 

There is a certain order in these obligations. A 
man should know how to live with his superiors, his 
equals, and his inferiors, as well as With himself. 
With his superiors, he should know how to please 
without sinking into meanness, should show an es- 
teem and friendship to his equals, should conde- 
scend to his inferiors so as not to let them feel the 
weight of his superiority, and should keep up a 
dignity with himself. 

All these obligations are still mferior to the ven- 
eration you owe to the Supreme Being. Religion 
ba correspondence settled between God and man, 
by the &vours of God to men, and the. worship that 
men pay to God. Souls of a superior genius have 
noble sentiments for the Deity, and pay him a wor- 
ship peculiar to themselves, very different firom that 
of the vulgat ; it all comes from their heart, and 
is directed immediately to God. Moral virtues are 
very precarious, without the Christian to support 
them. I do not recommend to you a piety blei>d- 
ed with weakness and superstition : I only insist, 
that the love of order should make you submit 
your understanding and sentiments to God, and 
should show itself in every part of your conduct ; it 
will inspire justice mto you, and justice is the basis 
of all other virtues. 
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The generality of young men think to distin- 
guish themselves now-a-days by assuming a Whet- 
tine air, which degrades them among men of sense, 
such an air, instead of arguing a superiority of un- 
derstanding, shows only the depravity of the heart 
People never attack religion, but when they have 
. an interest to attack it : nothing makes a man bap- 
pier than to have his understanding convinced, and 
his heart afiected with it : it is of excellent use in 
every season and circumstance of life. Such as are 
not happy enough to believe as they ought, do 
yet find it resisouable to submit to the established 
religion : they know that what is miscalled preju- 
dice has a great vogue in the world, and ought to 
be treated with respect. 

A libertine way of thinkmg, and licentiousness 
of manners, ought to be banished under the present 
reign. 

The behaviour of the sovereign is a sort of law 
to regulate that of others ; it enjoins whateirer he 
practises, , and forbids what he declines doing. 
The filings of princes are multiplied, and their 
virtues are renewed, by imitation. Though cour- 
tiers should be debauched in their sentiments, there 
is still a politeness reigning at court, which serves 
to throw a veil over vice. We have the good for- 
tune to be born in an age when purity of morals 
and a respect for religion are necessary to please 
the prince. 

I might, my son, in the order of your duties, insist 
on what you owe to me ; but I would derive it en- 
tirely from your heart Consider the condition in 
which your Aither left me : I had sacrificed all 
that belonged to me to raise his fortune, and I lost 
vny all at his death. I saw myself left alone, des- 
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titute of any support. I bad no friendt but bit; 
and I found by experience, that few persons are ca- 
patde of being friends to tbe dead. I met wkb ent- 
mies in my own family : I liad a law-suit upon my 
bands against potent adversaries, and my whole 
fiirtune depended on the event. I gained it at 
last without any power o( my own, and without 
any cringing to others. In a word, I made tbe 
best I coujd of my ill circumstances; and as soon 
as ever my own fortune was mended, I set myself 
to make yours. Give me the same share in your 
friendship that I shall give you in my little for- 
tune. 

I will haye no affected respect : 1 would have all 
your regards to me come not from constraint, but 
purely from your heart. Let them proceed entirely 
from your inclinations, without being influenced by 
any motive of interest In short, take care of your 
own glory, and I will take care of every thing else. 

You know how to conduct yourself with your 
superiors : but there are still some instructions to 
be given with regard to the duty you owe your 
prince. You are of a fimily that has sacrificed 
their all for him. As for the persons on whom you 
depend — the first merit is to please. 

In subaltern employments you have no way to 
support yourself but by being agreeable : masters 
are just like mistresses ; whatever service you have 
done them, they cease to love you as soon as you 
cease to please them. 

There are various sorts of dignity, and they re- 
quire as various kinds of respect. 

There are real and personal dignities, and there 
are dignities of institution : there is alwaj'S a respeet 
due to persons in elevated stations, but it is merely 
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an outward respect . our real respect and esteem 
are due only to merit. When fortune and virtue 
have concurred to raise a man to a high post, there 
is a double empire in the case, which commands a 
double submission : but let not the glittering oi 
grandeur dazzle and impose upon you. 

There are some mean souls that are always 
crouching and grovelling before grandeur. One 
ought to separate the man from the dignity, and see 
what he is when he is stripped of it There is 
another greatness very different from that which 
power and authority give. It is neither birth nor 
riches that distinguishes men .- the only real and 
true superiority among them is merit. 

The character of an honest man is a nobler title 
than any that fortune can bestow. In subaltern 
posts one is necessarily dependant : one must make 
one's court to the ministers ; but it must be made 
with dignity. 1 shall never give you any cringio^ 
lectures : it is your services that should speak for 
you, and not any unbecoming submissions. 

Men of merit, when they make their court to mi- 
ulsters, do them an honour, but scoundrels disgrace 
them. Nothing is more agreeable thsui to be a 
friend of persons of dignity ; but what lays the 
foundation of this friendship is a desure to please 
them. 

Let your acquaintance be with persons that ate 
above you: you will by that means get a habit of 
lespect and politeness. People are too careless 
when they converse with their equals : they groir 
dull, for want of exerting their parts. 

I do not know whether on^ may hope to find 
friends at court. As for persons of eminent digni^^ 
their poet exempts them from great manv A*'*^* 
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tod covers abundance of their filings. It is good 
to examine into men to know them thoroughly, and 
see them with their every day's merit about them. 
The fevourites of fortune impose upon you, when 
you look upon them at a distance: the distance 
puts them in a point of view that is fiivourable to 
them; Fame always enhances their merit, and 
Flattery defieis them. Examine them near, and 
you will find them to be but men. What a number 
of ordinary creatures do we find at court ! to rec* 
tify.one's nofions of greatness, one roust view it 
near ; you will cease immediately either to desir« 
or fear it. 

Let not the filings of great men comipt you, 
but rather teach you to correct your own. Let thd 
ill use which they make of their estates trach you 
to despise riches, and keep yourself within boundsi 
Virtue seldom has the direction of thehr expenses. 

Among the infinite number of tastes invented by 
luxury and sensuality, why has there not been on« 
formed for relieving the miserable ? Does not hu- 
manity itself make you feel the necessity of assist- 
ing your fellow-creatures ? Good-natured and ge^ 
nerous tempers are more sensible of the obligation 
that- lies upon them to do good, than they are of 
all the other necessities of life. Marcus Aureliut 
thanked the gods for his having always done good 
to his firiends, without making them wait for it. It 
u the great felicity of grandeur, when others find 
their fortune in ours. *■ 1 cannot,' said that prince^ 
• have any relish of a happiness that nobody sharev 
in but myself.* 

The most exquisite pleasure in nature is to mate 
the pleasure of others i but for this end one roust 
not be too fond of the goods of fortune. BiOm 
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never were the parent of virtue, but virtue has of 
ten been the cause of riches. What use, too, do 
the generality of great men make of the glory of 
their station f They put it all in exterior marks, 
and in an air of pride : their dignity sits heavy on 
them, and depresses others ; whereas truegreamess 
u humane ; it is always easy of access, and con- 
descends even to stoop to you ; such as really en- 
joy it are at their ease, and make others so too ss 
well as themselves. Their advancement does not 
cost them any virtue, ajad the nobleness of their sen- 
timents had formed, and in a manner habituated 
them to it before-hand. Their elevated station 
leems natural to them, and nobody is a su£ferei 
by it 

Titles and dignities are not the bonds that unite 
us to men, or gain them to us : without merit and 
beneficence to recommend our grandeur to them, we 
have but a precarious tenure of their friendship . 
and they will only seek to indemnify themselves at 
our expense for the homage which they have been 
forced to pay to the post, rather than to the man 
that enjoys it, whom they will not &il to arraign 
freely, and condemn in his absence. If envy bt 
the motive that makes ut love to lessen the good 
qudlities of men, in great posts, it is a passion we 
ought to oppose, and render them the justice that 
they deserve. We fency frequently that we have 
no grudge but against the men, when indeed our 
malignity is owing to their places : persons in great 
posts never jret enjoyed them with the good liking 
of the world, which only, begins to do them justice 
when they are out of place. Envy, in spite of it- 
aeli; pays a homage to greatness at the same time 
'hatiteeemstodespiMit; fyt g tm^ places is to 
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honour them. Let us not out of discontent con- 
demn agreeable stations, which have no fault but 
that we are not in them ourselves. — It is time now 
to pass to the duties of society. 

Men have found it necessary as well as agree- 
able to unite for the common good : they have made 
laws to restrain the wicked ; they have agreed 
amongst themselves as to the duties of society, and 
have annexed an honourable character to the prac- 
tice of those duties. ' He is the honest man that ob- 
serves them with the most exactness, and the in- 
stances of them multiply in proportion to the de- 
gree and nicety of a persons honour. 

Virtues are linked together, and have a sort of al- 
liance with one another : what constitutes a hero is 
the union of all the vurtues. After prescribing the 
duties necessary for their common security, men 
set themselves to mak^ their conversation agreea- 
ble, and settle certain rules of politeness and living 
to be observed by persons of birth and quality. 

There are some failings against which no pre- 
cepts are to be given : there are certain vices that 
are unknown ta men of honour. Probity, fidelity 
in keeping one*s word, and a iove of truth, are sub- 
jects that I think I need not insist on and recom- 
mend to you: you know that a man of honour 
knows not what it is to tell a lie. What eulogiums 
does not the world give, and give deservedly, to lo- 
vers of truth. The man, say they, that does good 
and speaks the truth, resembles the Deity, whose 
essential properties are goodness and truth. We 
are not indeed obliged always lo speak what 
we think, but we must always think what we 
speak. The true use of speech is to promgte truth. 
When a man has acquired a reputation f«r veraci- 
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ty, his word is taken implicitly : it has all the an* 
thority of an oath, and the world receives what be 
says with a sort of religious respect 

Falsehood in actions is full as inconsistent with 
a love of truth as falsehood in words. Men of ho- 
nour are never &lse ; what, indeed, have they to 
disguise ? Nor are they fond of showing tbem- 
telves; because, sooner or later, true merit will 
make its way. 

Remember that the world will sooner pardrni you 
your failings, than the affectation of pretending to 
virtues which you have not in reality. Falsehood 
aflfects to put on the air of truth, but a false man's 
professions go no farther than his looks and dis* 
courses; whereas a man's of veracity are made 
good by his actions. It has been said a long time 
ago, that hypocrisy is a homage which vice pays to 
-virtue : but the principal virtues are not of 
themselves sufficient to qualify a man to please : 
he niu^ have, likewise, agreeable and engaging 
qualities. 

When one aims at gaining a great reputatiooi 
one is always in a state of dependence on the opi- 
nion of others. It is very difficult for a man to rise 
to honours by his services. Unless he has friends to 
tet them forth, and a manner of behaviour proper 
to recommend them. 

I have told you already, that in subaltern posts a 
man cannot support himself but by a knack of 
pleasing; as soon as ever he is neglected, he be- 
comes from that moment inconsiderable. There is 
Bolhmg so disagreeable as to show a too great 
iMidness for one's self, and expose one's vahi^, so 
as to make people see that we like ourselves above 
•U the wedd, and that every thing centres in ua. 
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A man wkh a great deal of jirit may make him- 
adf very agreeable, when he only, employs it to find 
out the fiiilings of othars, and expose them publk;- 
ly As for this sort of men, who only show thehr 
wit at other people's expense, they ought to consid- 
er that nobody^s life is so perfectly without a blem- 
ish, as to give him a right to censure another 
man*s. 

Raillery makes a part of the amusements of con- 
versation, but is a very nice matter to manage. 
Persons that want to traduce, and love to rally, 
have a secret malignity in dieir heart The most 
agreeable raillery in nature gives offence, if it ad- 
vances a step too far; so easy is the transition from 
the one to the other. A false friend often abuses 
the liberty of banter, and reflects upon you. In 
all cases of this nature, the person that you attack 
has the sole right of judging whether you are in jest 
or not ; the moment he takes o^ence, it ceases to 
be raillery ; it is a downright affront 

Raillery should never be used but with regard to 
ftiUings of 30 little consequence, that the person 
concerned may be merry on the subject himself. 
Nice raillery is a decent mixture of praise and re- 
proach ; it touches slightly upon little failings, on- 
ly to dwell the more upon great qualities. Mon- 
sier de la Rochefoucault says, that * the man who 
dishonours another, does less mischief than he that 
ridieules him.' I should be of his opinion for this 
reason, that it is not in any body's power to dishon- 
our another: it is not the discourse or reflection of 
others, it is only our own conduct that can dishon- 
our us. The causes of dishonour are known and 
certain, but ridicule is entirely arbitrary ; it depends 
on the manner how objects appear to us, and on 
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0ur manner oi thinking and taking them. There 
are some people^that may be said to wear alwayi 
spectacles of ridicule, and see every thing through 
them. It is not so much the fieiult of objects, as the 
fiiultof persons that iriew them m such a light: 
this is so true, that such persons a& appear ridicu- 
lous, in certain companies, would be admired in 
others where there are men of sense and merit 

A man^s humour, too, contributes much to the 
making him agreeable or otherwise : dark and sour 
humours, that have a spice of malevolence in them, 
are vastly disagreeable. 

Humour h the disposition with which the soulre- 
^.eivesthe impression of objects : good-natured tem- 
pers take nothitig ill ; their indulgence is of benefit 
to others, and supplies them with what they want in 
themselves. 

The generality of mankind imagine that it is to 
no purpose to attempt to correct their humour ; they 
say, * I was bom so ;* and ^cy this is excuse 
enough to justify their not taking any pains aboui 
it. Such tempers must infallibly displease : men 
owe you nothing, any farther than you are agree- 
able to them. The way to be so is to forget one's 
self; to put others upon subjects that they like ; to 
make them pleased with themselves ; to set them 
out with advantage, and allow them tlie good qua- 
lities which others dispute their having. They be- 
lieve you give them what the world does not allow 
them ; their merit seems, in some sort, to be of your 
creation, whilst you exalt them in the opinion of 
others : but this is never to be pushed so ^ as to 
commence f attery. 

Nothing pleases so much as sensible and tender 
persons trying to make a friendship with others 
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Take care to carry yourself in such a maimer, 
that your behaviour may at once make a tender of 
your own friendship, and invite the friendship of 
others : You can never be an amiable man with- 
out knowing how to be airiend, without a taste and 
knowledge of friendship. It is this corrects the vi- 
ces of society ; it softens tlie roughness of people's 
natures; it brings down their vanity, and makes 
Jiem know themselves. All the obligations of hon- 
our are included in the obligations of perfect friend- 
ship. 

In the hurry and bustle of the world, take care, 
my son, to have a sure friend to whisper truth to 
your soul : be always ready to hear the advice of 
your friends. The owning of faults is no hard 
matter for persons that find a fund within them- 
selves to mend them : think that you have never 
done enough, when you find that you can still do 
better. Nobody takes a reproof so kindly as be 
that deserves most to be commended. If you are 
happy enough to find a true friend, you have found 
a treasure : his reputation will secure your own ; he 
will answer for you to yourself; he will alleviate all 
your troubles, and multiply all your pleasures. But 
if you would deserve a friend, you roust know how 
to be one. 

All the world is complaining of the want of 
friends, and yet scarcely any body gives bimsdf the 
trouble of bringing the necessary dispositions to 
gain and preserve them. Young men have their 
companions, but they very rarely have any firiends : 
pleasures are what unite them, but pleasures are 
not ties worthy of friendship. 1 do not pretend to 
make a dissertation on this subject ; I only touch 
slightly on some duties of civil life ; I refer you to 
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yoor own heart, which will put you upon desiring 
a friend, and make you feel the necessity of having 
one. 1 depend upon the niceness of yvur senti- 
ments to instruct you m the duties of friendship. 

If you would be perfectly an honest man, you 
must think of keeping your self-love within bounds, 
and placing it on a good object Honesty consists 
in waving one*s own rights, and paying a regard to 
those of others. If you set up to be happy aJone, 
you will never be so; all the world will dispute 
your happiness with you : but if you are for mak- 
ing the world happy a^ well as yourself every bo- 
dy will assist you. All vioes whatever flatter self- 
love, and all the virtues agree to attack it ; valour 
exposes it; modesty lowers it ; generosity throws 
It away ; moderation mortifies it ; and zeal fiw the 
public sacrifices it to the good of society. 

Self love is a preferring of one's self to others, as 
honesty is the preferring of others to one's 8el£ 
There are two kinds of self-love ; the one natural, 
lawful, and regulated by justice and reason ; the 
other vicious and corrupt. Our first object is cer- 
tainly ourselves ; it is only reflection that calls us 
back to justice. We do not know how to love our- 
selves; we either carry our self-love too high, or 
exercise it improperly. To love one's self as one 
ought, is to love virtue ; to love vice is to strike in 
with a Uind and mistaken love. 

We have sometimes seen persons advance them- 
selves by ill wajTs; but if vice is preferred, it is not 
for any length of time; corrupt persons ruin them- 
selves by the very means, and with the same prin- 
ciples, that raised them. If you would be happy 
with security, you must be so with mnoeonce. 
There is no power sure and lasting, but that of 
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There are some amiable tempers that have a fine 
ind natural congruity with virtue: those to whom 
nature has not been so bountiful, must be watchful 
over their conduct, and know their true interest, to 
be able to correct an evil disposition. Thus the 
understanding rectifies the heart 

The love of esteem is the life and soul of society ; 
it unites us to one another : 1 want your approba« 
tion, you stand in need of mine. By forsaking the 
converse of men, we forsake the virtues necessary 
fi>r society ; for when one is alone, one is apt to 
grow negligent ; the world forces you to have a 
guard over yourselfl 

Politeness is the most necessary quality for con- 
versation ; it is the art of employing the exterior 
marks of breeding, which, after all, gives us no as- 
surance of a man*s inward qualities. Politeness is 
an imitation of honesty, arid shows a man in bis 
outside, such as be ought to be within ; it discovers 
itself in every thing, in his air, in his discourse, and 
in his actions. . 

There is a politeness of understanding, and a 
politeness of manners : that of the understanding 
oonusts in saying curious and ingenious things* 
that ol* manners, in saying things of a flattering 
nature and an agreeable turn. 

I do not confine politeness to that intercourse of 
civilities and compliments, which is settled by com- 
mon use ; they are made without meaning, and re- 
ceived without any sense of obligation ; people are 
apt to over-do the matter in this sort of intercourse, 
and abate of it upon experience 

Politeness is a desire to please the persons with 
whom we are obliged to live, and to behave our- 
•rivet in such a manner, that all the world may b« 
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aatiified with ui : our superiors with our raspect ; 
our equals with our esteem ; and our inferiors with 
our kindness and condescension. In a woid, it 
consists in a care to please, and say what is proper 
to every body. It sets out their good qualities ; it 
makes them sensible that you acknowledge their 
superiority : when you know how to exalt them, 
they will set you out in their turn ; they will give 
you the same preference to others, which you aie 
pleased to give them to yourself: their self-love obli> 
ges them to do sa 

The way to please is not to display your superi- 
ority ; it is to conceal it from being perceived. 
There is a great deal of judgment in being polite ; 
but the world will excuse you at an easier rate. 

The generality of people require only certain 
manners that please : if you have them not, you 
must make up the defect with the number of your 
good qualities. There must be a great deal of 
merit to get over a clownish awkward behaviour. 
Never let the world see that you are fond of your 
own person : a polite man never finds time to talk 
ofhimsel£ 

You know what sort of politeness is necessary to 
be observed to the women. At present it looks as 
if the young men had made a vow not to praotist 
it; it is a sign of a careless education. 

Nothing is more shameful than a voluntary nide> 
ness ; but, let them do their worst, they can never 
rob the women of the glory of having formed the 
finest gentlemen of the last age. It is to them that 
they owed all the complaisance of behaviour, the 
delicacy of inclinations, and the fine gallantry of 
wit and manners which were then remarkable 

At present, indded, exterior gftUantiy seeratto 
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bebanished ; the mannera of the world are diflfer- , 
ent, and every body has lost somethhig by the 
change ; the women the desire of [leasing, which 
was the source of their charms ; and the men the 
complaisance and fine politeness, which is only to 
be acquired in their conveisation. The generality 
of men laacy that they owe them neither probity 
nor fidelity : it looks as if they had a license to be- 
tiay theraj without affecting their honour. Who 
ever would think fit to examine into the motives of 
such a conduct, would find them very scandalous. 
They are faithful to one another, because they are 
afraid, and know tb^ shall be called to an ac- 
count ; but they are felse to the women without 
fear of suffering and without remorse. This shews 
their probity to be only forced, to be rather the ef- 
fect (^ fear than the love of justice; and, accord- 
ingly, if we examine close into such as make a 
trade of gallantry, we shall find them firequently to 
be men of no honour ; they contract ill-habits ; their 
manners are corrupted; they grow indifierentto 
truth, and indulge themselves in their habitual neg- 
lect of their word and oaths. What a trade is 
this ! where the least ill thing that you do is to se- 
duce the women fi-om their duty, to dishonour 
some, to make others desperate, where a sure cala- 
mity is oftentimes all the recompense of a sincere 
and constant affection. 

The men have no reason to find so much feiult 
with the women ; for it is by them that they lose 
their innocence. If we except some women, that 
seem destined to vice firom their cradle, the rest 
would live in a regular practice of their duty, if the 
men did not take pains to turn them firom it : but, 
in short, it is theu: busmeis to be on their guard 
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•gamit theni. Tou know that it is never alloir* 
able to dishonour them : if they have had iho 
weakness to trust you with their honour, it is a 
confidence that you ought not to abuse. You owe 
it to them, if you have reason to be satisfied with 
them ; you owe it to yourself, if you have reason 
tocomplani of them. You know, Vm>, that by the 
laws of honour you tanuft fight with equal weap- 
ons ; you ought not therefore to expose a woman 
to dishonour for her amour, since she can never 
expose you for yours. 

I must, however, caution you against incurring 
their hatred; it is violent and implacable : there 
are some offences which they never pardon, and 
people run a greater risk than they imagine in 
wounding their honour; the less their resentment 
breaks out, the more terrible is it ; by being held 
in, it grows the fiercer. Have no quarrel with a 
sex that knows so well how to resent and revenge 
themselves; and the rather, because the women 
make the reputation of the men, as the men make 
that of the women. 

It is a happy talent, but very rarely to be met 
with, to know how to manage the point of praise, 
to give it agreeably and iirith justice. The morose 
man does not know how to praise ; his judgment is 
spoiled by his temper. The flatterer, by praising 
too much, ruins his own credit, and does honour to 
nobody. The vain man deals out his praises only 
to receive others in return ; he shows too plainly 
that he praises merely out of afiiectation. Shallow 
understandings esteem every thing, because th^ 
know not the value of things: they cannot make 
either their esteem or contempt pass in the world. 
The envious wretch praises nobody, for fear of r>ut- 
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ting others on a level with himielC An hooeit man 
praises in the right place; he feels more pleasure 
io doing justice than in raising his own reputation 
by lessening that of others. Persons that re6ect, 
and are nice upon this article, are very sensible of 
all these diiflferences. If you would have your prai- 
ses of any body be of service to you, always praise 
oyt of regard you have for others, and not out of 
any regard to yoursel£ 

One should know how to live with one*s compe- 
titors : there is nothing more common than to wish 
to raise one's self above them, or try to ruin ihem : 
but there is a much nobler conduct; it is never to ' 
attack them, and always strive to exceed them in 
merit ;^ it is a handsome action to yield them the 
place which you think is due to them. 

An honest man chooses rather to neglect his own 
fortune, than to fail in a point of justice. Dispute 
about ^ory with yourself; and strive to acquire new 
virtues, and to improve the merit of those which 
you h^ve already. 

One must be very cautious in the article of re- 
venge ; it is often of use to make one's self feared; 
but it is almost always dangerous to revenge one's 
self There is not a greater weakness than to do 
all the mischief that we can. The best manner of 
revenging an injury, is not to imitate the person that 
did it. It is a fi^t worthy of honest men, to op- 
pose patience to passion, and moderation to in- 
justice. An extravagant hatred puts you beneath 
the persons that you hate. Do not justify your ene- 
mies ; do notliing that can excuse them : they do 
us less mischief than our own feults. Little souls 
are cruel, but clemency is the virtue of great men. 
Cbmt said, that * the most agreeable fruit of his 
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▼iQtontty was the kaving it in his power to gnre 
people their lives who attempted his own.' There 
is Dottihog more glorious and exquisite than this 
kind of revenge ; it is the only one that men of 
honour allow themselves to take. As soon as your 
enemy repents and makes his submission, you lose 
all manner of right to revenge. 

The generally of mankind bring nothing into tUe 
intercourse of life but their weakness, which serves 
for society. Honest men form a6 intimacy by theix 
virtues, the ordinary sort of men by their pleasures, 
and villains by their crimes. 

Good-fellowship and gaming have their excess 
and their dangers : love has others peculiar to itself: 
there is no playing always with beauty ; it some- 
times commands imperiously. There is nothing 
more shameful in a man than excessive drinking, 
and drowning his reason, which ought to be the 
guide of his liie. To give one*s self to voluptuous* 
ness is to degrade one*s nature. The surest way to 
avoid it, is not to grow familiar with it: one would 
think the voluptuous man*s soul was a charge to him. 

As for gaming, it is the destruction of all deco- 
rum. The prince forgets his dignity at it, and the 
woman her modesty. Deep play carries with it 
all the social vices. They rendezvous at certain 
hours to hate and ruin one another : it is a great 
trial of probity ; and few people have preserved 
theirs unspotted in a course of ^ming. 

The most necessary disposition to relish pleasures 
is to know how to be without them. Sensual plea- 
sure is out of the way of reasonable persons. Let 
your pleasures be ever so great, remember still to 
'^xoect some melancholy affidr to disturb tbeniy or 
^ vexatious one to end theoi.^ 
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Wisdmn makes use of the love <ii glory to guard 
t^inft-the xneanness into which sensuality hunies 
a man. But one must set to work betimes to keep 
one's self free from passions; they may in the be* 
gtmiing be under command, but they domineer at 
last: they are more easy to be overcome than satis- 
fied. 

Keep yourself from envy ; it is the lowest and 

most shameful passion in the world ; it is always 

disowned. Envy fs the shadow of glory, as glory 

^ is the shadow of virtue. The greatest sign that a 

man is bom with great qualities is to say, that he 

^ has no envy in his nature. 

A man of quality can never be amiable without 
\ liberality. The covetous man cannot fail of being 
disagreeable. He has within him an obstacle to all 
^ virtues: he has neither justice nor humanity. 
^ When once a man gives up himself to avarice, he 
renounces- glory : it is said, there have been illus* 
] trious villains, but that there never were any illus- 

Ulous misers. 
^ 1 hough liberality is a gift of nature, yet, if we 
haC a disposition to the contrary vice, we might by 
feood senbC and reflection correct it. 
1 he covetous man enjoys nothing. Money haa 
, tten said to be a good servant, though an ill mas- 
. tcr ; but it is good on account of the use we can 
, make of it. 

The covetous wretch is more tormented tlian the 
poor man. The love of riches is the root of all 
vices, as disinterestedness is the first principle of 
. all virtues. 

Riches must be immense in order to be entitled 
to the first place among the goods of life : they are 
Indeed the first object of the desires of the greatest 
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ptrt of mankind ; yet virtue, glory, and a great re 
putation, are vastly prdbrable to all the gifts of 
fortune. 

The most sensible pleasure of honest men is to 
do good and relieve the miserable. What a wide 
! difference is there between having a little more 
money orlosingit for one^s diversion, and the parting 
' with it in exchange for the reputation of goodness 
and generosity I It is a sacrifice that you make to 
lyour glory. Deny yourself something, to lay up a 

ifund for your liberality; it is an excellent point of 
economy, which naturally tends to advance you 
and gain you a good character. 

A great reputation is a good treasure. We must 
^not ima^ne that a great fortime is necessary to en- 
table one to do good ; all the world can do it in 
their several stations, with a little attention to them- 
selves and others: fix this inclination in your 
heart, and you will find wherewith to gratify it : 
occasions enough ofier themselves before you, and 
there are but too many unhappy persons that soli- 
cit you. 

Liberality distinguishes itself in the manner of 
giving. The liberal man doubles the merit of a 
present by the good will with which he makes it : 
the covetous wretch spoils it by his regret at part- 
ing with it Liberality never ruined any body. 
Families are not raised by avarice, but they are 
supported by justice, moderation, and integrity. 
Liberality is one of the duties of a noble birth. 
When you do good, you only pay a debt ; but still 
prudence is to govern you in sueh cases : the prin- 
ciples of profuseness are not shameful, but the con- 
• sequences of it are dangerous. 

There are few men know how to live with their 
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inferiors. Tlie great opinion that wc entertain of 
ourselves makes uh look U|.>on ail lielow us as a dis- 
liiict species; but how contrar)* are such senti. 
nieiits lo humanity ! If you would raise yourselfa 
great name, you must be affiible and eiMy uf' ac- 
cess : your military profession gives you nodis^yn- 
sation in this point. Germanicus was adored by 
his soldiers. To learn what Ihey tirougiit of him, 
Ite walked one evening through his camp, and over- 
* heard what they said at tlieir litlk: ir.eals, where 
^ they take upon them to pass tlieir judgmont on their 
general : * He went,* says Tacitus, • to enjoy liiji 
reputation and glory.* 

Vou must command by example, rather than an* 
Uiority. Admiraticm forces men to imitation uitich 
sooner tban command. 'I'o live at your ease, and 
treat jour soldiers liarshly, is to be their tyrant, and 
not their general. 

Consider with what view authority was (irst in- 
stituted, and in what manner it should he exci-ci- 
sed : it is virtue, and tivs natural respect which 
the world pays to it, that made men consent to obe- 
dience. Yon are an U8ur|)er of authority, if you do 
fiot possess it upon that footing. In an empire 
where reason shall govern, all the world should Ita 
on a level, and no distinction be paid tmt to virtue. 
Humanity itself sifflfers by the vast difference that 
fortune has put between one man and another. It 
w not any dignity or haughtiness, but your meril, 
tliat tihould dislinguisli j-on from th« vulgar. Con* 
siderthe advantages of a noble Wrth and higli sta- 
tion only as goods which fortune lends you, and 
aot as distinctions annexed to ytmr person, and that 
n»ake a part of yourj*lf. If your (|ujility r.iit«s vou 
IlKive tlie ordinary world think how muru w.,i 
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have in common with other men by jour wealk 
nesses, which confound jou with them : let justicer 
then, stop the motions of your pride, which would 
distinguish you from tliem. 

Know, that the first laws which you ought to 
ob«L are those of humanity : remember that you 
are a man, and that you command over men. 
When the son of Marcus Aurelius lost his precept- 
or, the courtiers found fault with him for weeping 
on that occasion. Marcus Aurelius said to tiiero, 
* Allow my son to be a man before he comes to be 
an emperor.* 

Forget always what you are,* .when humanity re- 
quires it of you ; but never forget it when true glo- 
ry calls upon you to remember it. ^ In fine, if you 
have any authority, use it only for the hapjuness of 
others. Admit them near you, if you nfe great 
yourse]^ instead of keeping them at a iflfstance: 
never make them feel their inferiority ; and live 
with them as you would have your superiors live 
with you. 

The greatest part of ipankind do not know bow 
lo live with themselves : all their care is rather how 
to get rid of themselves, and they spend their time 
in seeking for happiness in exterior objects. You 
•hould, if it be possible, fix your felicity within yoa^ 
lelf, and find in your own ^reast an equivalent for 
the advantages which fortune denies you : you will 
be more easy as to them ; but it must be a prioci* 
|>le of reason that brings you thus to yoursd]^ and 
not an aversion for mankind. 

You love solitude ; they reproach you with being 
too private ; 1 0o not find fault With yonr taste,but 
you roust not let the social virtues suflfer fiom it 
Reiire into yourself, says Marcus Auivlius; piao- 
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tise often this retreat of the ioul» jou will improve 
yourself by it Have some maxim to call up your 
reason, and fortify your principles upon occasion. 
Your retirement makes yoa acquainted with good 
authors; judicious men do not crowd their mindi 
indifierently with all sorts of learning, but choose 
their subject 

Take care that your studies influence your man- 
ners, and that all the profit of your reading be turn- 
ed to virtue. Try to find out the first principles of 
things, and do not subject yourself servilely to the 
opinions of the vulgar. 

Your ordinary reading should be history, but al- 
ways use reflection with it. If you only think of 
filling your memory with Acts, and polishing your« 
mind with the thoughts and opinions of the ancients, 
you will only lay up a magazine of other people^s 
notions; one quarter of an hour's reflection improves 
and ft)rmsthe mind more than a great deal of read- 
ing. A want of learning is not siTmuch to be 
dreaded, as error and false judgments. 

Reflection is the guide that leads to truth : consid- 
er facts only as authorities to support reason, or as 
subjects to exercise it 

History will instruct you in your business; but af- 
ter you have drawn firom it all the advantage proper 
fbi your profi)ssion, there is a moral use to be made 
of it, which is of much greater consequence tayou. 

The first science of man is human nature. 
Leave politics to ministers, and what belongs to 
grandeur to princes ; but do you find out the man 
in the prince ; observe him in the course of com- 
mon life ; see how low he siniss, when he gives 
himself up to his passions. An irregular conduct 
is alwayB followed with dismal coijs^iwjnces. 
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To study history, is to study the passions and 
oiiiiioiisof meni i^ is to examine (hem thoroughly; 
it is to pull the mask off their actions, which ap* 
pearpd great whilst they were veiled, and conse* 
crated by success, but oAen become contemptible 
when tlte motive of them is known. There is no* 
thing more ambiguous than the actions of men. We 
must tiace them upiothehr principles, if we would 
know them rightly. It is necessary to be sure of 
the spirit of our actions, before we glorj- in them. 

We do litile good, and a great deal of ill ; and 
have the knaqk, too, of spoiling and depraving the 
little good ihajl we do. 

See princes in history, and elsewhere, as so ma* 
ny actors on the sta^e ; they no way concern you, 
but by ihe qualities which we have in co«nmon 
with them. This is so true, that hucli historians as 
have set themselves to describe them rather as men 
than kings, and show them to us in their private 
life, give us the most pleasure; we find ourselves 
out in them ; wo lo^e to see our own weaknesses in 
great men. This consoles us, in so ne measure, 
for our own lowness, and raises us, in some sort, 
to their elevation. In short, consider a history as 
a register of tiines and a picture of manners : you 
may discover yourself (here, without any offence to 
your vanity. 

I ^lall e:chort you, my son, rather to take pains 
with your heart, than to improve your understand- 
ing : that ought to be the great study of your life. 
The true greatness of man lies in the heart ; it must 
be elevated by aspiring to great things, and by dar- 
ing k> think ourselves worthy of them. It is as be- 
co<niiig to encourage a little vanity within one's 
eelf, as it is ridiculous to slrow it to others. 
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Take care to have thoughts and Miitimeiits wor- 
thy or3-ou. Virtue raises tlie dignity of man, and 
rice degrades him. If oiie was imhappy enough 
to waiu an honest heart, one ought for one's own 
interest to correct it ; nothing makes a man truly 
valuable but his heart, and noiiiing but that can 
make him happy ; since our happiness depends on* 
ly on the nature of our inclhiations. If they are 
such as lead you to trifling passions, you will Iw the 
sport of their vain attachments ; they ofl^r you * flow- 
ers; bet always (as Moi|taigne says) mistrust the 
treachery c»f your pleasures.* 

We must not indulge ourselves long in things that 
please us: ihe moment that we give ourselves up 
to them, we lay the foundation of our sorrows. The 
generality of mankind euiploy the first part of their 
life in making the rest of it miserable. You must 
not abandon reason in your pleasures, if you would 
find it again in your troubles. 

In short, keep a strict guard over your heart; it 
is th« source of mnocence and happiness. You 
will not pay too dedr for the freedom of your mind 
and heart, though you purchase it by the sacrifice 
of your pleasures, as was tlie sayhig of an ingeni- 
ous man. Never expect, then, to reconcile sensu- 
ality with glory, or the charm of voluptuousness 
with the recom()ense of virtue. However, when 
you bid adieti to pleasures, you will find in other 
things satisfaction enough to make you amends. 
Tliere are various sorts of it ; glory and truth have 
tiieir pleasures; they are the delights of the soul 
and heart. 

I^rn likewise to reverence and stand in awe of 
yourself The foundation of happmess is laid in 
the peace of the mind and secret lesliroouy of the 
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conecHHice. By the word conscience, I mean the 
inward sense of a nice honour, which assures you 
that you have nothing to reproach yourself with. 
Again, how happy is it to know how to live with one's 
•elf, to renew your acquaintance there with plea- 
sure, and quit yourself for a time with regret ! The 
world then indeed is less necessary to you : but 
take care it does nut make you out of humour with 
it ; one must not entertain an aversion for men ; 
they will desert you wiien you desert them: you 
have still occasion for them, you are not either of 
an age or profession to do without them^ but when 
one knows how to live with one*s self as well as 
with the world, they are two pleasures that sup- 
port one another. 

A passion for glory may contribute greatly to 
your advancement and happiness ; but it may like- 
wise make you unhappy and despicable, if you 
know not how to govern it : it is the most active 
and lasting of all your inclinations. The love of 
glory is the last passion that quits us ; but we must 
not confound it with vanity. Vanity aims at the 
approbation of other people ; true glory, at the se- 
cret testimony of the conscience. Endeavour to 
gratify the passion that you have for glory ; make 
sure of this inward testimony : your tribunal is seat- 
ed in your own breast, why then should you seek 
it elsewhere f You can always be a judg^ of your 
own worth. Let men dispute your good qualities, 
if they please ; as they do not know you, you can 
easily console yourself It is not of so much conse> 
queiice to be tliought an honest man, as to be one. 
Such as do not mind the approbation of other peo- 
ple, but only aim at deserving it, take the surest 
way to obtain both. What affinity is there between 
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iIm greatness of man, and the littleness of the things 
which make the subject of his glorying ; there is 
nothing so ill suited as his dignity, and the vanity 
that he derives from an infinite number of trifling 
things: a glory so ill grounded shows a great want 
of merit. Persons that are truly great are not sub- 
ject to the infatuations of vain-glory. 

One must, if it be possible, my son, be content 
with one^s ccMidition in the world : there is nothing 
more rare and valuable, than to find persons that 
are satisfied with it. It is our own fault. There 
is no condition of life so bad, but it has one good 
side. Every situation has its point of view ; wo 
should place it in tliat favourable light, and shall 
find, that it is not tlie fault of our situations, but 
puiely our own. We have much more reason to 
complain of our own temper than of fortune. We 
lay all the blame upon events, when alt the faul* 
lies upoQ our discontent ; the evil is within us, let 
us not seek for it any where else. By qualifying ou, 
temper, we often chauge our fortune. It is much 
easier for us to adjust ourselves to things, than to 
adjust tl)ings to ourselves. A great application to 
find out a remedy frequently irritates the disease, 
and I he imagination conspires with the pain to in- 
crease and fortify it. A dwelling upon misfortunet 
renews them, by making them present to the mind. 
An useless stru^ling to get out of our circumstan- 
ces makes us slower in contracting an acquaint- 
ance with them, which would make tliem sit easy 
on us. One must always give way to misfortunes, 
and have recourse to patience : it is the only way 
to alleviate th^n. 

If you would do yourself justice, you will be con- 
lent with your situMion. I dare say, that after the 
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Ion we hare niflered, if joii hail had another rk^ 
thcr, you would be suU fuller of complaints. Re- 
Ikxri oil the advantages of jour conditioti, and you 
will be leiss sensible of the difficulties of rt. A wise 
man, in the same circumstances with oiherSf has 
more advantages, and loels icwer iucouveuiences, 
than they. 

Vou may depend upon it, that there Is no condi- 
tion Ixit has its troubles ; it is the situation of hu> 
man life ; there is nothing pure and unblended in it 
It is to pretend to exempt ouc*s &clf from tlie com- 
mon law of our nature to expect a constant happi- 
ness. The very {H>ri>ons, whiMu you thiuk the hap- 
piest, would hardly appear so to you, if you knew 
the exact situation of their fortune or their heart 
Those that are raised the highest are frequently live 
n:o&i unhappy. With great em|.loyments and vul- 
gar n.axims, one is nkvays restless aiid uneasy: it 
is not places, but reason, that removes anxiety frocn 
the mind. If yoti are wise, Hittune can neither in- 
crease nor diminish 3'our ha))piness. 

Judge by yourself, and not by the opinions of 
Others. Mi!>fortunes and disorders arise from false 
ju<lgmeots; false judgments from our passions-: 
and passions from our convcisaticn with mankind. 
yoyt always come from them more perfect than you 
were l)efbre. To weaken tlie in)pressions that they 
ii:«ke upon you, and to moderate 3-our desires and 
Inquietudes, consider that time is contimially ruiKt 
ning away with your pams as well as your ph»s- 
ures ; that every moment, young as ytni are, car* 
fjes off a part of yourself; that all thnigs are pe^ 
petually sinking into the abyss of past time, thence 
never to return again. 

All that you see greatest on earth meets with Iht 
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my same treatment as youraelC The honours, the 
dignities, the precedences settled among men, aro* 
mere shows and ceiremoaj^s, without any reality; 
do not imaghie that they are qualities inseparable 
from their being. Thus ought you to consider such 
as are above you ; but take in your view likewise 
ID infinite number of miserable wretches that aie 
below you : the difference between you and them 
is owing only to chance ; but pride, and the gieat 
opinion we have of ourselves, make us tliink that 
the good condition we are in is no more than our 
due, and consider every thing that we do not en- 
joy as a robbery of what should belong to us: you 
cannot but see plainly that nothing is more unrea- 
sonable than such an imagination. Enjoy, my son, 
the advantages of your circumstances: but suffer 
patiently the inconveniences that attend them. 
Consider, that wherever there are men there are un- 
happy creatures. Enlarge your mind, if possible^ 
10 fkr as to foresee and know all the accidents that 
can be&ll you. In a word, remember that a man*s 
happiness depends on his manners and conduct; 
but the highest felicity is to seek for it in the paths 
of inaoccnce, and there one never fails to find it 
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tOBAb BBFXiBOTZOVS, 

BY THB 

DUKE DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULT. 



• nmA ill tlH» morohif Mime of Lo RochefoueaMlt's Ifai- 
ima; coiMidDr tbeiu, examiM th^ra wclU and conpare 
thew with Um reid cbarncUn you nw^et in fl^c evct- 
iitf .** * Till you Gome to know mwkiud by your uwa 
experience, I know no thing, nor i»o man, that can, in 
tn mean liroe, bring you to woll acquainted with them 
aa l.e Due de hi R.iehefoucuult. His litfle Book of 
Maxima, which I woold advi«e you U> hiok into, for 
aMne oiomenta at Itaat, every day of your Hfr, i«> I 
feer» too Uke aadh too enict a picture of hunon Baiar«« 
1 own, it aeiiM to degrade it: but yet ny exferiea«e 
doM Mi convince me that it dogradea it unjuatly.1 



Tbi desire of appearing to be persons of ability 
often pievents our lieing so. 

No accidents arc^so unlucky, birt that the pru^ 
dent may draw some advantage front them : nor 
are there any so lucky, but wlmt the inipnident 
may turn to their prejudice. 

Great actions, the lustre of which dazzles us, are re* 

'e Cheatorfield'a Lettera : Letter 225. 
Iter ^73. 
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presented b}' politicians as ihe effect nfdeep design ; 
whereas ihey are commonly the effects of caprice 
and passion. Thus tlie war between Augustus and 
Antony, supposed to be owing to their ambition to 
give a master to the world, arose probably from 
jealousy. 

There is nothing of which we are so liberal as of 
advice. 

We may give advice ; but we cannot give con- 
duct 

We afo never made so ridiculous by the qualities 
we have, as by those we affect to have 

We had better ap|)ear to be what we are, than 
affect to appear what we are not. 

We judge so superficially of things, that com- 
mon words and actions, spoke ami done in an 
agreeable manner, with some knowlede^e of wliat 
passes iti the world, often succeed beyond the great- 
est ability. 

The ambitious deceive themselves in proposing 
an end to their ambition ; for that end, when at- 
tained, becomes a means. 

When great men suffer themselves to be subdued 
by the length of their misfortunes, they discover 
that the strength of their ambition, not of their un- 
derstanding, was that which supported them. 
They discover too, that, allowing for a little vanity, 
heroes are just like other men. 

We pdss often froii^ love to ambition ; but we 
seldom return from ambition to love. 

Those who apply themselves too much to little , 
things, commonly become hicapable of great ones. 

Few things are impracticable in tliemselves ; * 
and it is for want of application, rather than of , 
means, that men fail of success. 
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Ararice it more opposite to economy than liber 
ality ' 

Extreme avarice almost always makes mistakes. 
There is no passion that oftener misses its aim, nor 
on which the present has so much influence in pre- 
judice of the fjiture. 

'Avarice often produces contrary effects. There, 
are many people who sacrifice their whole fortunes 
to dubious and distant expectations; there are 
others who contemn great future for little present 
advantages. 

• We like better to see those on whom we confer 
benefits, than those from whom we receive them. 

Civility is a desire to receive civility, and to bo 
accounted well-bred. 

That ^ouduct often seema ridiculous, the secret 
reasons of which are wise and solid. 

A man often imagines he acts, when he is acted 
upon ; and while his mind aims at one thing, bis 
heart insensibly gravitates towards another. 

In conversation, confidence has a greater share 
than wit. 

In love, there are two sorts of constancy : one 
arises firom our continually finding in the favourite 
object fresh motives to love ; the other, from our 
making it a point of honour to be constant. 

None but tlie contemptible are apprehensive of 
contempt. 

One reason why we meet with so few people who 
are reasonable and agreeable in conversation is, 
that t}\ere is scarcely any body who does not ibink 
more of what he has to say, than of answering 
what is said to him : Even those who have the most 
address and politeness, think they do enough if 
thej- o^ily seem to be attentive ; at the 
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their eyes and their nimds betray a distraction ai 
to what is addressed to them, and an impatience 
to return to wliat they themselves wf re saying : 
not reflecting, that to be thus studious of ffleasing 
themselves, is but a poor way of pleasing* or con- 
vincing others ; and that to hear patiently, and an 
swer precisely, are the great perfections of conver 
sation. 

We easily forget crimes that are known only to 
ourselves. 

The greatest of air cunning is, to seem blind to 
the snares laid for us.: men are never so easily de« 
ceived as while they are endeavouring to deceive • 
others. 

Cunning and treachery proceed from want of ca- 
pacity. • 

The sure way to be cheated, is to failcy ourselves 
more cunning than others. 

Few people are well acquainted with death. It 
is generally submitted to through stupidity and cus- 
tom, not resolution. Most men die merely because 
they cannot help it. 

Death and the sun are not to be looked at steadily. 

It is as easy to deceive ourselves without our 
perceiving it, as it is difficult to deceive others 
without their perceiving it 

Decency is the least of all laws, but the most 
Btricily observed. 

It is much easier to suppress a first desire, than to 
satisfy those that follow. 

Before we passionately wish for any thing, we 
diould examine into the happiness of its possessor. 

Were we perfectly acquainted with the object, 
we should never passionately desire it 

Were we to take as much pains to be what wt 
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ought, as we do to diigutse what we are^ we mi|^t 
a|-)>ear like ourselves, without being at the trouble 
of any dii^uise at all 

We ace lio used lo disguise ourselves to others, 
that at last we Lecotne di^uised even to ourselves. 

A man who finds ncM satisfaction in bini«lf 
•eeks for it in va.u elisewliere. 

Envy is more irreconcilable than hatred. 

EInvy is de:»troyed by true friendship, and co- 
quetry hy true love. 

A great gP4iius will sincerely acknowledge his 
defects as well as his perfections : h is a weakness 
not to own the ill as well as the good that is in us. 

Had we no faults ourselves, we should take less 
pleasure in observing those of others. 

Flattery is a sort of bad tnouevt to which our Tft- 
nity gives curreiwy. 

We should manage our fortune like our constitu- 
tion : enjoy it when good, have patience when bad ; 
and never apply violent reiiiedies but in cases of 
necessity. 

It is more dishonourable to distrust a (riend, than 
to be deceived hy him. 

W'e always love those who admire wi; but we 
do not always love those whom we admire. 

Rare as true love is, it is less so than true firiend- 
ship. 

'1 he greatest effort of friendship is, not tlje disco- 
very of o*jr faults to a friend, but the endeavouring 
to make hiu) see his own. 

A fool has not stuff enough to make a good man. 

Resofute |»eople alone can be truly good natured; 
suoh as con)n»onJy seem so are weak, and easily 
sou rod. 

C^ood sense should be tb« lest of all ruiw, both 
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ancient apd modern : whatever is incmiipadble with 
good sense is faJt>e. 

It is more difficult to prevent being governed^ 
than lo govern otiiers. 

Gravity is a mysterious carriage of the body, in- 
Tented to cover the diUects of the mind. 

A good grace is to tlie body, what good sense it 
to the mind. 

None are either so happy or so unhappy as they 
imagine. 
We take lesspains to be happy, than to appear so. 
Happiness is in the taste, not in the thing ; and 
we are made happy hy possessing whai we our- 
selves love, not what oihors thinic lovely. 

When nur hatred is violent, it sinks us even be- 
neaiii those wi* hate 

Every body speaks well of his heart, but no one 
ilares to speak weli of his head. 
Tl>e head is always the dupe of the heart. 
The heal cannot lonj act the part of the heart 
One acquired honour is surety fttr more. 
Hope, deceitful as it is, carries us agreeably 
through life. 

Our humour is more hi fault than our under- 
itaucKng. 

The ealm or disquiet of our temper depends 
not so nmch on affiiirs of motnent, as on the dispo- 
sition of th« trifles that daily occur 
Hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays to virtue* 
It is a mistake to imagine, that the violent pas- 
sions only, stich as ambition and love, can triumph 
over the rest Idleness, langtiid as it is, often mas- 
tars them all : she indeed influences all our dosi^ns 
anrl actions, and insensibly consumes and destroys 
both passions and virtues. 
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IdkoMi if mon in the mind than in the body. 

Only such persons who afoid giving jealousy are 
deserving of it 

Jealousy is always bom with love, bat does naC 
always die with it 

Jealousy b nourished by doubt ; it either becomes 
madness, or ceases as soon as we arrive at'certain- 

In jealousy there is less love than self-love. 

There is a species of love whose excess prevents 
jealousy. 

Philosophy easily triumphs over past and future 
iUs ; but present ills triumph over philosophy. 

The good we have received from a man should 
make us bear with the ill he does us. 

It is less dangerous to do ill to most men, than to 
do them too much ffyod. 

We seldom find people ungrateful so long as we 
are in a condition to serve them. 

Interest speaks all languages, and acts aQ parts, 
even that of disinierestedness itself. 

Intrepidity is an extraordinary strength of soul, 
that renders it superior to the trouble, disorder, 
and emotion which the appearance of danger is apt 
to excite. By this quality heroes maintain their 
tranquility, and preserve the free use of thdr rea- 
son, in the most surprising and dreadful accidents. 

Every one complains of the badness of his memo- 
ry, hut nobody of his judgment 

To know things well, we should know them m 
detail; and as that is in a manner infinite, ouf 
knowledge, therefore, is alwavs superficial and im- 
perfect 

. No di^iisc can long ameeal love, where it is, nor 
/i*gn it, where it is not. 
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To jiidgp of love by most of its efibets, one would 
think it more like liaired than kindness 

There is only one sort of love, iHit there are « 
thousand diflerent co|jie8 of it 

Love, bke fire, cannot subsist witlK)ut eontinual 
inotion ; it ceases to exist, at soon as it ceatoi to 
hope or fear. 

There are people who would never have been ni 
Jove, had they never heard talk of iti 

To fall in love is much easier than to get rid of it. 

Novelty to love is like the blogm to fruit ; it gtvet 
a lustre, which is easily effaced, but never letums. 

It is impossible to love iho&e a second time whom 
we have really ceased to love. 

In love, those who mrejirst cured tLttbett cured. 

All the passions make us commit fauhs; but love 
Jnakes us guilty of the most ridiculous ones. 

To study men is more necessary than to stud? 
books. ■ ' 

The truly honest man is he who valueth not him. 
«lf c»n any thing. 

He must be a tnily honest man who is willing to 
be always open to the inspection of honest men. 

A man of sense may love like a madman, but 
never like a fool. 

Some people are disgusting with g^eat merit ; 
others with great faults very pleasing. 

Our merit procures us the esteem of men of sense, 
»nd our good fortinie that of the public. 

The appearance of merit is oftener rewarded by 
the worid than merit itself. 

We should not judge of a man's merit by hit 
peat qualities, but by the use he makes of them. 
Few people know how to be old. 
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Opportunities make us known to ourselves and 
others. 

The pasrions are tlie only orators that always 
succeed. They are, as it were, nature's art of elo- 
quence, fraught with infallible rules. Simplicity, 
with the aid of the passions, persuades more than 
<he utmost eloquence without it 
• So much injustice and 8elf-intere«t enter into the 
composition of the passions, that it is very dangerous 
to obey their dictates ; and we ought to be on our 
guard against them^ even when they seem most rea- 
sonable. 

Absence destroys small passions, and increases 
great ones ; as the wind extinguishes tapers, and 
kindles fires. 

While the heart is still agitated by the remains of 
a passion, it is more susceptible of a new one, than 
when entirely at rest. 

He who is pleased with nobody, is much more 
unhappy than he with whom nobody is pleased. 

If we were not proud ourselves, we should not 
complain of the pride of others. 

We promise according to our hopes, and perform 
according to our fears. 

Most men, like plants, have secret properties 
which chance discovers. 

Prudence and love are inconsistent ; in propor- 
tion as the last increases, the other decreases. 

Few are so wise as to prefer useful reproof to 
. treacherous praise 

There are reproaches that praise, and praises 
that reproach 

Ambition to merit praise fortifies oinr virtue. 
Praise bestowed on wit, valour, and beauty, < 
tributes to their augmentation. 
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It 18 not CDOugti to bare great qualities, we must 
also have the management of them. 

It is with some goo<] qualities as with the senses ; 
they are incomprehensible and inconceivable to 
aich as are deprived of them. 

Naturally to be without envy is a certain indica- 
tion of great qualities. 

Quarrels would never last long, if the &u]t was 
on one side only. 

We never desire ardentiy what we desire ra- 
tionally. 

Whatever ignominy we may have incurred, it is 
almost always in our power to re-establish our re- 
putation. 

How can we expect that another should keep our 
secret, when it is more than we can do ourselves. 

Self-love is more artful than the most artful of men. 

Self-love, well or ill conducted, constitutes virtue 
and vice. 

Human prudence, rightly understood, is circum- 
spect, enlightened self-love. 

Notwithstanding all discoveries that have been 
made in the regions of self-love, there still remains 
much terra incognita. 

It is less difficult to feign the sensations we have 
not, than to conceal those wc have. 

Afiected simplicity is refined imposture. 

The health of the soul is as precarious asthatof 
the body ; for when we seem secure from passions, 
we are no less in danger of their infection, than we 
are of falling ill when we appear to be well. 

There are relapses in the distempers of the soul 
as well as in those of the body : thus we oAen mis- 
take for a cure what is no more than an inteimis- 
, fioo or a change of disease. 
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The flaws of the sr.ul resemble the wounds of the 
body ; the scar always ap|)car9, and they are in 
danger of breaking open again. 

As it is tlie characteristic of great wits to say 
much in few words, so sn^all wits seem to have 
the gift of speaking much, and saying nothing. 

Thu excessive pleasure we find in talking of our- 
selves ought to ir.ake us apprehensive that it gives 
but little to'our auditors. 

It is never more diffcult to speak well, than when 
we are aidiamed of our silence. 

A good taste is the effect of judgment more than 
understanding. 

Titles, instead of exalting, debase those who act 
not up to them. 

Valour in a private soldier is a hazardous trade, 
taken up to get a livelihood. 

Perfect valour consists in doing without witness- 
es all we should be capable of doing before tha 
whole world. 

No man can answer for his courage who has ne- 
ver been in danger. 

If vanity really overturns not the virtues, it cer- 
tainly makes them totter. 

The n>ost violent passions have their intenni9> 
sions ; vanity alone gives us no respite. 

The reason why the pangs of shame and jeal- 
ousy are so sharp, is this : — vanity gives us no as- 
sistance in supporting thetn. 

When «Ajr vices have left us, we flatter oursdvea 
that we have left them. 

Prosperity is a stronger trial of virtue than ad* 
versity. 

The virtues are lost in interest, as rivcfs are in 
the sea. 
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To the honour of virtue it must be acknowledg- 
ed, that the greatest iiiisfoi tune»» befal mew firom 
their vices. 

"We despise not all those who have vices ; but we 
despise all those who have no virtues. 

There are people, who, like now songs, are in 
vogue only fora^iuie. 

Those are deceived who imagine wit and judg- 
ment to be two distinct things. Judgment is only 
the perfection of wit, which penetrai«?8 into the re- 
cesses of things, observesall that merits observation, 
and perceives what seems imperct?ptil»le. We must 
therefore agree, timt it is extensive wit which pro- 
duces all the effects attributed to judgment. 

It isacoiHumn fault, never to be satisfied with 
our fortune, nor dissatisfied with our understanding. 

Politeness of mind consists in a courteous and 
delicate conception. 

The defects of the mind, like those of the fiice, 
grow worse as we grow old. 

It is a better employment of the understanding to 
bear tlie misfortunes tliat actually Lefal us, than to 
penetrate into those that may. 

Those wIk) have but one sort of wit are sure not 
to please long. 

A man of sense finds less difficulty irt submitting 
to a wrong-headed fellow, than in attempting to set 
him right. 

The labours of the body fireo men from pains of 
the mind. 

This it is that constitutes the happ *ness of the poor. 

Small geniusses are hurt by small events : great 
genhisses see through and despise them. 

Weakness is more opposite to virtue than is vice 
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Weak people are incapable of sincerity. 

If there be a man whose weak side has never been 
discovered, it is only because we have never ac* 
corately looked for it. 

We often forgive those who tire us, but cannot 
forgive those whom wc tire. 
. Wo have more power than>will ; and it is only 
to disculpate us to ourselves, that we often think 
things impracticable. 

Man*s chief wisdom consists in knowing bis fol- 
lies. « 

Wisdom is to the mind what health is-to dis 
body. 

The common foible of women who have been 
handsome, is to forget that they are now no longer 
to. 

Of all the violent passions, that which least mis- 
becomes a woman is love. 

Youth is continual intoxication. It is the fever 
01 reason. 
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Method requires, that in my entrance on this 
work I should explain the nature of that science to 
which I have given the name of Polite Philosophy. 
Though 1 am not very apt to write methodically, 
yet I think it becomes me on this occasion to show 
that my title is somewhat apropos. 

Folks that are skilled in Greek tell us, that Philo- 
sophy means no more than the love of wisdom ; and 
I, by the adjunction of Polite, would be understood 
to mean that sort of wisdom which teaches men to 
be at peace in themselves, and neither by their 
words or behaviour to di^urb the peace of others. 

Academical critics may perhaps expect that I 
^Kxild at least quote some Greek sage or other, as 
the patron of that kind of knowledge, which I am 
about to restore ; and as T pique myself on obliging 
every man in his way, I shall put them in mind of 
one Aristippus, who was professor of Polite Philo- 
sophy at Syracause, in the days of the famous King 
Dionysius, in whose favour he stood higher than 
even Plato himse]£ Should they go further, and 
demand an account of his tenets, I must turn them 
over to Horace, who has comprised them all in one 
line— 

* Omnii Ariitippum decuit color, et tfstos, et res.' 

Beeure, hk fOQl preserved a coastant frtme, 
Through every varying aceira of life the sama. 

In the court of the king of Sicily, this wise man 
enjoye4 aU thb delights that woul^tami satisfied a 
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•ensual mind ; txit it was the use of these whicH 
shewed him a inie philosopher. He was tempe* 
rare in ihem, while he possessed them ; and eas^ 
witbout them, when tliey were no longer in bin 
power. In a word, he had the integrity' of Diogerte^, 
witlHMit h':8 churlishness ; and as his wisdom vras 
useful to himself, so it rendered him agreeable to 
the rest uf the world. 

Aristippus had many pupils ; hut for ilie r^ilar 
succession in his schcK)l, k has either not been re* 
corded b)- the Greek writers, or at least hy any of 
them that caire to my hand. An:ong ilie Romans 
indeed, tl^is kiiid of knowledge was in l\\e liigiiest 
esteem; and that at the tiiire when the reputation 
of the coinmouwealih vyas at its greatest height. 
Scipio was less distinguihhe<l hy the laurels he had 
acquired from foreign conquests, thnn by thi» nij-r- 
tlc garland he wore as a professor in his art 1 ho 
familiar letters of Cicero are souany short lectures 
hi our science, aiid the life of Foinponius Atticus, a 
praxis oct polite philosophy. 

I would not be suspected to mentioiv these great 
names with an intent to display learning : iar be it 
from me to write a satire on the age ; all I aim M is, 
to convince the beaux espriis of our times, thai what 
I teach, th^y may not receive with dispanigfment, 
since they tread thereby in the $an:e road with the 
greatest heroes of antiquity ; and in this way at leiKt, 
emulate the characters of Alexander ami Cesar. 
Or, if those old fashioned commanders excite not 
their ambition, I will venture to assure them, that 
in this track only they will be able to ap|)ronHi the 
immortal Prince Eugene; who, glorious lh>m hit 
couraf^, and am'iable from his cleii-ency, is yei lesf 
di»tJnguisbed by hisiauk than by his foliteoess. 
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After naming Prince Eugene, it would debase my 

..^ibject to add another example. I shall proceed 

^^erefore to the taking notice of such qualities of 

^Jie mind at are requisite for my pupUt to have, 

.^reviou* to the receipt of these instructions. 

^^ But as vanity is one of the greatest impediments 

\M the road of a polite philosopher ; and ag^he who 

^,^kes upon himself to be a preceptor, ought at least 

hoi to give an ill example to his scholars ; it will 

.Dot be improper for me to declare, that, in compo- 

^ laag this piece, I had in my eye that precept of Se- 

^ oeca — • Haec aliis die, ut dum dicis, audias ; ipse 

scribe, ut dum, scripseris, legas.* Which, for the 

sake of the ladies, I shall translate into English, 

and into verse, that 1 may gratify my own propeiv 

slty to rhyming — 

Speaking to othws, what you dictate hear ; 
And learn yourself, while teachiog you appear. 

^ Thus you see me stript of the ill-obej'cd authority 
of a pedagogue ; and are for the future to consider 
me only as a schoolfellow playing the master, that 
we may the better conquer the difficulties of our 
task. 

To proceed then in the character which, for my 
own sake as well as yours, 1 have put on, let me 
remind you, in the first place. 

That Reason, however antique you may think it, 
is a thing aboolutely necessary in the composition 
of him who endeavours at tho acqunring a philoso- 
phical politeness; and let us receive it as a maxim, 
that without Reason there is no being a fine gentle- 
man. 

However, to soften, at the same time that we 
yield to this constraint, I tell my blooming audience 
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with pfestwnrc, that Reason, like a fop** ixn^t 
waistcnatf tnay be worn oat of sight ; «Bd provided 
k be btit woni at all, I shall not quarrel with them, 
though viracity, like a laced shirt, be put over it to 
conceal it ; for to pursue the compazison, ou r minds 
suffer no less fiNMn indiscreiioii, than iMur bodies 
from the injuries of the weather. 

rfcxt to this, another out-of-the-way qudificatioo 
roust be acquired ; and that is, Calmness. Let not 
the smarts of the university, the sparks of the side- 
boxes, Gs the gpnteel flutterers of the drawing rooiD» 
imagine, that I will deprive them of those elevated 
enjoyments — drinking tea with a toast, gaUantinga 
fan, or roving, likea butteity, through a parterre of 
beauties : no; I am £ur from being the author of 
such sevei^ institutions ; but am, on the contrary, 
willing to indulge them in their pleasures, as long 
as they preserve their senses. By which 1 would 
be understood to mean, while they act in character, 
and sufier not a fond inclinatk>n,and aspiring vani- 
ty, or a giddy freedom, to transport them into the 
doing any thing which may forfeit present advan- 
tages, or entail .upon them future pain. 

I sha)! have frequent occasions in the fbUowiog 
pages to show firom examples, of what mighty use 
reason and undisturbed temper are to men of great 
commerce in the world; and tbeiefbre shall intin 
Bofuither on them here. 

The last dispocition of theioul whieh I shall roen- 
tion, as neces^aiy to him who wouki become a pro- 
ficient in this soienoe, is Good-nature; a quality 
whksh, as Mr. DiydeM said in a dedication to one 
of the best-natured men of his time, deserves tbs 
highest esteem* though, from an unaccountable de- 
pnvi^ of both taste and morals^ ii meaU with the 
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leatit. Ff>r can there be any thing more amiable in 
human nature, than to think, to speak, and to do, 
whatever good lies in our power to all ? No nm» 
who looks upon the sun, and who feels that cheer* 
(bhiese which his beams inspure, but would rather 
wish himself like so glorious a being, than to re- 
semble the tiger, however formidable for its fierce* 
ness; or the serpent, hated for hissing, and dreaded 
lor his 'Sting. Good-nature may indeed be made 
almost diffusive as day-light ; but short are tJie ra- 
vages of the tiger, innocent the bite of a serpent, to 
t)^ vengeance of a cankered heart, obthe malice 
of an invcnoraed tongue. To this let me add ano- 
ther argument in favour of this benevolence of soul ; 
and fiirthor persuasions will, I flatter myself, be un- 
necessary. Good-nature adorns every perfection a 
man is master of, and throws a veil over every ble- 
mish which would otherwise appear. In a word, 
like a skilful painter, it places bis virtues in the dir- 
est light, and casts all his foibles into shade. 

Thus, in a few words, Sense, Moderation, and 
Sweetness, are essential to a PoKte Philosopher. — 
And if you think you cannot acquire these, even lay 
my book aside. But before you do that, indulge 
me yet a moment longer. Nature denies the first 
to few ; the second is in every man^s power ; and 
no roan need be without the last, who either values 
general esteem, or is not indifferent to public hate. 
For, to say truth, what is necessary to make an ho- 
nest man, properly applied, would make a polite 
one ; and els almost every one would take it amiss, 
if we should deny him the first appellation ; so you 
nmy perceive from thence how few there are who, 
but from their own indiscretion, may deserve the se- 
cond. It is want of attention, uot capacity, which 
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leaves us so many brutes ; and f flatter myself, 
there will be fewer of this species, if any of them, 
can be prevailed upon to read tliis. A description 
of their faults is to such the fittest lecture ; for few 
nonttert there are who can view themselves in m 

Our follies, when display'il, oorsel? es afTHfht 
Few are so bad to bear the odious sifht. 
Mankind in herds, thro' force of custom, stray, 
Mislead each other into Error's way, 
Pursue the road, forfetfid of the end. 
Sin by Qiistake, and without thought offend. 

My readers, who have been many of them accus- 
tomed to think politeness rather an ornamental ac- 
complishment, than a thing necessary to be acquired 
in order to an easy and happy life, may from thence 
pay less attention than my instructions require, un- 
less I can convince them they are in the wxong. Id 
order to which, I must put them in mind, that the 
tranquillity, even felicity of our days, dependa as 
strongly on small things as on great; of which men 
may be eaaily convinced, if they but reflect bow 
great uneasiness they have experienced from cross 
accidents, although they related but to trifles; and 
at the same time remember that disquiet is of all 
others the greatest evil, let it arise from what It wilL 

Now, ua the concerns of life, as in those of lb^ 
time, numbers are brought into what are called bad 
cireumstances from small neglects, rather than firom 
any great errors in material afiairs. People are too 
apt to think lightly of shillings and pence, forgetting 
that they are the constituent parts of pounds ; until 
the deficiency in the greater articles shows them 
•'loir mistake, and convinces them by fatal experi- 
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' tDce of a truth, which they might have learned from 
a little attention, viz. that great sums are made up 
of small. 

Exactly parallel to this> is that wrong notion 
wiuch many have, that nothing more is due firom 
them to their neighbours, than what results from a 
principle of honesty, — whicli commands us to pay 
our debts, and forbids to do injuries ; whereas a 
thousand little civilities, complacencies, and en- 
deavours to give others pleasure, are requisite to 
keep up the relish of life, and procure us that affec- 
tion and esteem, which every man who has a sense 
of it must desire. And in the right timing and 
discreet management of these punctilios, consists 
the essence of what we call politeness. 

How many know the gnueral rules of art. 
Which unto tablets buniaii forms impart ? 
How many can depict the rising brow, 
The nose, the mouth, and every feature show ? 
Can in their colours imitate the skin, 
And by the force of fire can fix them in t 
Yet when 'tis done, unpleasing to the sight, 
Tho' like the picture, strikes not with delight. 
'Tis zinc alone gives the enamei'd face 
A polishM sweetness and a glossy grace. 

Examples have, generally speaking, greater ibroe 
than precepts: I will therefore delineate the cha- 
racters of Honorius and Gracia, two gentlemen of 
my acquaintance, whose humour I have perfectly 
eoBstdeiad, and shall represent them without the 
least exaggeration. 

. Honorius is a person equally distinguished by 
his birth and fortune. He has naturally good sense, 
and that too hath been improved by a regular edu- 
fiatioo. His wit is lively, and his morals without a 
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BUia.— It DOt diis an amiable character ? Yet Hik 
Bonue if not beloved He bat, tome way or other* 
contracted a notion, that it it beneath a man of ho- 
nour to fall below the height of truth in any degree, 
or on any occatioB whattoever. From thit princi- 
pla be tpeakt bluntly what he thinks, without re- 
farding the company who are by. Some week* 
afo he read a lecture on female hypocrisy before a 
married couple, though the lady was much tospect- 
ed on that head. Two hours after, he £b1] into a 
warm declamation against timouyand priest-craft 
before two dignitaries of the church ; and from a 
continued course of this sort of behaviour, had ren- 
dered himself dreaded as a monitor, instead of be- 
ing esteemed as a fi^od. 

Gracia, on the contrary, came into the world un- 
der the greatest disadvantages. His birth was 
mean, and his fortune not to be mentioned : yet, 
though he b scarce forty, be has acquired a hand- 
eome fortune in the country, and lives upon it with 
more reputation than roost of his neighbours. While 
« servitor at the onivertity, he by his assiduities re- 
commended himself to a noble lord, and thereby 
procured himself a place of fifty pounds a year in a 
public oflSce. His behaviour there made him as 
many friends aatbere were persons belonging to his 
board. Hit readiness in doing fevoors gainad bkn 
the hearts of hn inftriors ; his deiinence for tboee 
of the highest characters in the office, procured him 
their good will ; and the complacency he expressed 
towards his equals, and those immediately above 
him, made thea espouse his intereet with almoat as 
mueh warmth as they did their own. By this ma- 
aagenent in ten yeai^ time he rose to the poasea- 
•ion Pf an office wJiich brought hbn in a thousand 
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pounds a y«ftr nlary, aad neariy double as much 
perquisites. Afflueuce Imth made no alteration in 
bis maaiiers. The sanie easiness of disposition at- 
tends him in that fortiinei to which it has imised 
biniy and he is at this day ^ delight of all who 
know him, from an ait he has of penuadmg them, 
that their pleasures and their interests are equally 
dear to him with his own. Wlio, if it were ia his 
power, would oot reAise what Honorius possess- 
•es? and who would not wish that poMessron ac- 
companied with Gracia's disposition f 

I flatter myseli^ that by this tioie most of my read- 
ers have acquired a tolerable idea of politeness, 
and a just notion of iu use in our passage through 
lifis. I must, however, caution them of one thing* 
that under the notion of politeness, they fell neidwr 
into a contempt or carelessness of science. 

A man may have much learning without being a 
pedant; nay, it is necessary that ho should hare a 
considerate stock of knowledge before he can be 
polite. The gloss is never given tin the work is ihi- 
idled ; without it the best wrought piece is clum- 
sy ; but varnish over a roug^ board is a preposte- 
rous daub. In a word, that rule of Horace, • mia- 
oere utile dulci,* so often quoted, can never be bel- 
ter applied than in the present case, where neither 
^the qualities can subsist without the other. 

With dressi for «nce, the rale of Ufe we'A place, 
Cloth is plau seoM, and poUsh'd breeding laoe. 
Men nay ia both mistake the true design ; 
Fools Ut are tandry, when they would be fine. 
^ j^e^almiztarelMithof ttseandsbow, 

F«»« fWdy «Bpa pourta tha aecompUah'd bean. 

Havloc now gone thioogh the prsscognitaof Fi* 
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lite Philoeoj^y, it is requisite we should des c e nd 
with greater particularity into its several branches. 

For though exactness would not be a piece either 
frith the nature or intent of this wwk, yet some or- 
der is absolutdy necessary, because nothing is more 
unpolite than to be obscure. Some philosopbert 
have indeed prided themselves in a mysterious way 
of speaking ; wrapping their maxims in so tough a 
coat, that the kernel, when founds s^om atoned 
for the pains of the finder. 

The polite sage thinks in a quite different way. 
Perspicuity is the garment in which his conceptions 
appear ; and his sentUnents, if they are of any use, 
carry this additional advantage with them, that 
scarce any labour is required in attaining them. 
Graver discourses, like Galenical medicines, are of- 
ten formidable in their figure, and nauseous in thdr 
taste. Lectures fir6in a doctor in our science, like 
a ctemical extraction, convey knou'ledge, as it 
were, by drops, and restore sense as the other does 
the health, without the apparatus of physic. 

flai di to the heart* and f ratinir ^o die ear. 
Who can reproof without reluctance hear? 
Why against priests the geo'rul heat sostconf. 
But that they show us all we do is wrong 3 
Wit well apply 'd does weightier wisdom right, 
Attd gives us knowledge, while it gives delight. 
Thus, on the stage, we with applause behoUl, 
What would have paiu'd us from the pulpit told. 

It is now time to apply what we have already 
advanced to those points m which they may be the 
most useful to us; and therefore we will begin, by 
considering what advantage the practice of them 
will procure in respect to those three things which 
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owed the greatest part of that esteem in which be 
lired, and of the rejNJtation by which he still sur* 
Tiycs, unto his steady adherence to this rule Hit 
benevolenoe made him love mankind in gpnera), 
and his good sense hindered him frero being taint- 
ed with those party prejudices which had bewitched 
his friends. He took not up arms for Caesar, nor 
did he abandon Italy when Pompey withdrew hn 
forces, and had iu outward form the sanction of the 
commonwealth. He saw too plainly the ambition 
of both ; but he preserved his complacence for his 
friends in each party, without siding with either. 
Success never made them more welcome to Pom- 
ponjus, nor could any defeat lessen them in his es- 
teem. When victorious he visited them, without 
sharing in their power ;' and when vanquished he 
received them, without considering any thing but 
their distress. In a few words, he entertained no 
hopes from the good fortune of his friends, nor suf- 
^red the reverse of it to chill his breast with fear. 
His equanimity produced a just efiect, and his uni- 
versal kindness made him universally beloved. 

I frmey this picture of a disposition perfectly free 
from political sourness, will have an agreeable eflett 
tm many of my readers, and prevent their falling 
into a common mistake, that the chcumstances of 
public persons are the properest of topics for a ge- 
neral conversation ; whereas they never consider 
Ihrft it is hard to find a company wherein somebody 
iJwilh not either liking or distaste, or has received in- 
juries or obligations from those who are likeliest to 
be mentioned on such an occasion ; and who con- 
iequently will be apt to put a serious construction 
on a dight expression, and remember afterwards in 
eameet, what the speaker meant so much a jeat a*^ 
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never to liaise thought of h more. These, perhaps, 
D»fij pat6 with some trivial remarks; but with 
those who regard their o^ii ease, and have at all 
observed what condtices to jr.ake men disagreeable 
to ooe another, 1 flatter myself they will have mora 
weight 

Behaviour is like architecture; the symmetry 
Af the whole pleases us so much, that we examine 
not into parts which, if we did, we should find 
much nicety required in forming such a structure: 
though, to persons of no taste, the rules of either art 
would seem to have little connexion with their ef- 
fects. 

That true politeaeM we cjuioalj call. 
Which looks like Joneses fabric at WhttehaA; 
Where just prop<Mlion we with plea«ure see ; 
Though built by rule, yet from all stiffuen free; 
Though grand, yet piaiu ; niaif nificent, but fine ; 
The ornaments adoruing the design. 
It fills our mind with ratiooal deligkt. 
And pleases on r^ectiou •■ a dighU 

After tliese admonitions as to religioii and poli* 
tics, it b very fit we observe another topic of mo* 
dern discourse, of which it is hard to say whether 
it may be more common or* more contrary to tiu0 
politeness. W hat I mean, is the reflecting on men** 
professions, and play on those general aspersioBf 
which have been fixed on them by a sort of ill-na' 
ture hereditary to the world. AntI with this, •< 
the third point which I promised to consider, shall 
be sliut up the more serious part of this essay. 

In order to have a proper idea of this point, we 
nw«8t first of aH consider that the chief cause both 
of love and hatred is custom. When men fioni a 
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hmg habit, have acquired a faculty of thinking 
cfearly^ and speaking well in any science, they na- 
turally like that better than any other ; and this li- 
king in a short time grows up to a wanner affec- 
tfon, which renders them ini).*atient whenever their 
darling science is decried in their hearing. A po- 
lite man will have a care of not ridiculing physic 
before one of the facult>' ; talking disrespectfully of 
lawyers when gentlemen of the long robe are liy ; 
(Mr speaking contemptibly of the clergy when with 
any of that order. 

Some critics may possibly object that these are 
solecisms of too gross a nature for men of tolerable 
sease or education to be guilty of ; Iwjt I appeal to 
those who are more conversant in the world, whe- 
ther this fault, glaring as it is, be not committed 
everyday. 

The strictest intimacy can never warrant free- 
doms of this sort ; and it is indeed preposterous to 
think it should, unless we can suppose that injuriei 
are less evils when done to us by friends, than when 
they come from other hands. 

Ezcett of wit may of^timef beguile ; 
Jetts are not always p»rdmi'd by a smile } , 
Men may ditguiie their malice at the heart, 
And teem at ease, tho' paiifd with inward smart t 
Mistaken, we think all such wounds of course 
KeSeetioB cur es alas ! it makes them worse. 
Like scratches, they with double anguish seize, 
Raakle ia time, and fester by degrees. 

Let us now proceed to speak of raiHery in gene- 
nL Invective is a weapon worn as commonly as 
a sword ; and, like that, is often in the hands of 
those who know not how to use it. Men of true 
courage fight but seldom, and never draw but in 
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their own defence. Bullies are continually squab- 
bling ; and, from the ferocity of their behaviour, 
become the terror of some companies, and the jest 
of more. This is just the case of such as have a 
liveliness of thought^ directed hy propensity to ill- 
nature; indulging themselves at the expense qf 
others, they, by degrees, incur the dislike of all 
Meek tempers abhor, men of cool dispositions des- 
pise, and those addicted to choler chastise them. 
Thus the licentiousness of tongue, like a spirit of 
rapine, sets one man against alh; and the defence 
of reputation, as well as property, puts the human 
species on regarding a malevolent babbler with a 
worse eye than a common thief; because fame is a 
kind of goods which, when once taken away, can 
hardly be restored. Such is the effigies of this hu> 
man serpent And who, when he has considered 
it, would be thought to have sat for the piece .^ 

It is a thousand to one my book feels the resent* 
ment of Draco, from seeing his own likeness in this 
glass. 

A good family, but no fortune, tlirew Draco into 
the army when he was very young. Dancing, fen 
cing, and a stnattering of the French, are all the 
education either his friends bestowed, or his capa- 
city would aibw him to receive. He has been now 
two years in town ; and from swearing, drinking, 
and debauching country wenches^ (tlie g^wrKl ceute 
of a military rake,) the air of St. James^ iMWgiveo 
his vices a new turn. By dint of an entbroi^red 
coat, lie thrusts himself mto the beau cofTee-houses, 
where a dauntless effrontery, and a natural volubil- 
ity o^ tongue, conspire to make him pass for a fel- 
"^wofwit and spirit 
i bastard ambitioa makes faim envy every great 
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aie esteemed of the greatest cooflequence in the ge- 
neral opinion of tlie world. This leads me, in the 
first plaee, to explain the sentiments and conduct 
of a polite philosopher in regard to religion. I am . 
not ignorant, that there are a multitude of those who 
pass both on the world and on themselves §at very ' 
policepersens, who look on this as a topic below - 
their notice. Religion (say they with a sneer) is 
the companion of melancholy minds i but for the 
gayer part of the world, it is ill manners to mentioii 
It amongst them. Be it so. But give me leave to 
add, that there is no ranker species of iU> breeding, 
than q>eakuig of it sarcastically, or with contempt. 

* Religion, strictty speaking, means the worship , 
which men, from a sense of duty, pay to that Be> 
ing unto whom they owe their own existence, with 
all those blessings and benefits whksfa attend it.' 

Let a man but re6ect on this definition, and il 
will be impossible finr him not to peseeive the treats • 
ing this in a ludidvxis way, must not only be unpfr» 
lite, hot shocking. Who thai has a regurd fo^ a 
man would not start at the thought of saying a 
base thing of his &ther before him f And yel whal > 
a distance is there between the notion of a fiitfacr. 
and a Creator! Since, therefore, no furtlief aiga* - 
ments are necessary to prove the inconsistence be- 
tween raillery and religion, what can be more co- 
gent to a polite man, than thus showing lhat> such 
discourses of his would be nuU apropos 9 

Thus much fiwr those that might be guilty ai un- 
politeness with respect to leligiDn in geiwDral, a 
&ult anaccoMntta>ly comnum in an age tvhich pie- 
tends to be so polite. 

As to particular Mligionsaor rathec tenets ii»i^i- 
gion, men are geoecmUy warm m them, finm one <~* 
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these two reasons, vis. tenderness of conscience, or 
• li^ sense of ibeir own judgments. Men of plain 
haorts and honckt dispo^tious, look on salvation as 
too sehous a thing to be jested with ; a pofite man, 
Ibeirfbre, will be cautious of offending upon that 
hMd, becftuae he knowi be will give the person to 
whom he speaks pain; a thing very opposite to the 
chancier of a polished philosopher. The latter 
reason which 1 have assigned for men^s zeal in re- 
ligious matters, may seem to have less weight than 
the 4rst ; but he who considers it attentively will 
be of another opinion. Men of speculative religion, 
who are so from a conviction rather of their beads 
tbaii their hearts, are not a bit less vehement than 
the toal devotees. He wlio says a slight or a severe 
thing of thetr Mh, seems to them to have thereby 
twdervalued their understandings, and will conse- 
quently incur \heir aversion ; which no man of oonv- 
tton sense would hazard for a lively expression, 
mtich less a person of good-breedkig, who should 
make it his chief aim to be we)l with alL As a 
mark of my own politeness, I will here take leave 
of this subject ; since, by dropping it, I shall oblige 
^ g^y part of my readers, as 1 flatter myself I have 
cbeady done the graver part, from my manner of 
iraatingit 

Like soDie grave natrcn of a noble line, 
With awful beavty does Kelif ion shiaa 
Jast aeast shoeld tesfeh «a to revere the dase, 
Nor by haprudeot je«ca toaport her Ikuie. 
In eonnaoa life i m*U owe this reason rig bl, 
That M»ee but fuob ia ffroas aboae flight: 
Then urn it hero— nor thiuk our cautioa vain (. 
To be polite, naa need not be profane. 

-'Next to their concerns in the other world, men 
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•re usually most taken up with the concerns of the 
public here. The love of our country is among 
thos^ virtues to which every roan thinks he should 
pretend; and the way in which this is generally 
shown, is by falling into what we call parties ^ 
where, if a share of good sense allay not that heat 
which is naturally contracted from such engage- 
ments, a man soon falls into all the violences of 
faction, and looks upon every one as his enemy 
who does not express himself about the public good 
m the same terms he does. Thia is a harsh picture, 
but it is a ji*st one, of the far greater pait of those 
who are warm in political disputes. A polite tnan 
will therefore speak as seldom as he can on topics, 
where, in a mixed company, it is almost impossible 
to say any thing that will please all. 

To say truth, patriotism, properly so called, is 
perhaps as scarce in this age as in any that has gonQ. 
before us. Men appear to love themselves so ^yeU, 
that it seems not altogether credible they should at 
every turn, piefer their country^s. interest. to their 
own. The thing looks noble indeed j and thef e- ^ 
fore, like a becoming habit, every body would put 
it on. But this is hypocrisy you will say, and there- ^ 
fore ought to be detected. Here the Polite Philp- ,, 
sopher finds new inducements K> caution ; aore 
places are always tender ; and people at a masque- 
rade are in pain if you do any thhig which may dis- 
cover their faoes. 

Our philosophy is not intended to make a man 
that sour monitor who points out folks* faults, but 
to make them in love with their virtues ; that is, fo 
make himself and them easy while he is with them ; 
and to do or say nothing which, on reflection, may 
make them less his firieuds at the next meeting. 
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Let us explain this a little iiirther. The rules we 
offbr are intended rather to guide men in company 
than frhen alone. What we advance tends not so 
directly to amend people^s hearts as to regulate (heir 
conduct ; a matter which we have already demon- 
tuated to be of no small importance. Yet 1 beg 
yxm win observe, that though morality be not im- 
mediately our subject, we are far, however, firom 
reqiiirhig any thing in our pupils contrary there- 
to. 

A polite man may yet be religious, and, if bis 
reason be convinced, attached to any interest which, 
in his opinion, suits best with that of the public ; 
provided he conform thus far to our system, that on 
no occasion be troubles others with the articles of 
his religiiius creed or political engagements ; or, by 
any stroke of wit or raillery hazard for a laugh that 
disposition of mind which is absolutely necessary 
to make men easy when together. 

' Wer^ 1, indeed, to indulge my own sentiments, 
1 ^Ocrlff 'speak yet with greater freedom on this sub- 
ject. Since there is so vast a disproportion when 
we come tb compare those who have really either a 
concern in the governments or the service of their 
country more particularly at heart, and the men 
who pretend to either merely from a desire of ap- 
pearing of some consequence tliemselves, we ought 
certainly to aivoid making one of that number, and 
aim rather at being quiet within ourselves, and 
agreeable to those among whom we live, let their 
political notions be what they will ; inasmuch as 
this is a direct road to happiness, which all ineu pro- 
fess they would reach if they could.— Pomponiut 
Atticus, whose character appears so amiable from 

'•'Oncurring tesUmony of aU who mention him, 
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character ; and as he has just sense enough to 
know tlmt bis qualifications will never recommend 
him to the esteem of men of sense, or the fovour of 
women of virtue, he has thence contracted an an- 
tipathy to both; and by giving a boundless loose to 
universal malice, makes continual war against ho- 
DOur and reputation, wherever he finds them. 

Hecatill& is a female fire-brand, more dangerous, 
and more artfully vindictive, than Draco himself. 
Birth, wit, and fortune, combine to render her con- 
spicuous; while a splenetic envy sours her other- 
wise amiable qualities, and makes her dreaded as a 
poison doubly dangerous, grateful to the taste, yet 
mortal in the effect. All who see Hecatilla at a 
Tisit, where the brilliancy of her wit heightens the 
lustre of her charms, are imperceptibly deluded into 
a cmicurrence with her in opinion ; and suspect not 
dissimulation under the air of frankness, nor a stu- 
died design of doing mischief under a seemingly ca- 
sual stroke of wit. The most sacred character, the 
oiost exalted station, the fairest reputation, defend 
not from the infectious blast of sprightly raillery : 
borne on the wings of wit, and supported by a blaze 
of beauty, the fiery vapour withers the sweetest 
blossoms, and communicates to all who hear her an 
involuntary dislike to those at whose merit she 
points her satire. 

At ev'ning thus the nnsuspfleting twain, 
Retiirniiig bemewartl o*er a marshy plain, 
* Pleased* at a distance sees the lambent light, 
Andt hasty fuilows the mischievous sprite, 
Through brakes and puddles, over hedge and style* 
Rambles, mi^^guided, mauy a weary mile. 
Confus'd, and wond'riiig at the space he's gone, 
PoubtS} then believes, uud hurries faster on : 
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TkeclMat4«toeUd, when t^e y«poMr*t i p t ^ 
Scftrce lio*t conviocctl, and hudly c«b r 



Next to these cautions with re8i)ect to raillery, 
which, if we examine strictly, we shall find nota« 
ter than a well-bred phrase for speaking ill of folks, 
it may not be amiss to warn our readers of a certaia 
▼ehemence exceedingly shocking to others, at the 
same time that it not a little exhausts themselves. 

If we trace this error to its source, we shall find 

..that the spring of it is an impatience at finding 

others differ firom us in opinion. And can there be 

any thing more unreasonable than to blame that 

disposition in them which we cherish in ourselves. 

II submission be a thing so disagreeable to us, 
why should we expect it (irom them f Truth can 
only justiiy tenaciousness in opinion. Let us calm- 
ly lay down what cbnvinces us ; and, if it is reaaon- 
able, it will hardly &il persuadmg those to whom 
we speak. Heat begets heat ; and the dashing of 
opinions seldom &ils to strike out the fire of distoi- 
tion. 

As this is a foible more especially indecent in the 
fiiir sex, 1 think it will be highly necessary to ofier 
another, and perhaps a more cogent argument, tt» 
their consideration. Passion is a prodigious eaemgr 
to beauty ; it ruffles the sweetest features, discolouis 
the finest complexion, and, in a word, gives the air 
of a fiiry to the &ce of an ang^ Far be ii fnm 
me to lay restraints upon the ladies; bat itt dissua- 
ding them firom this method of enforcing tlteir sai- 
liments, I put them upon an easier way of effectiiif 
what they desire ; for what can be denied to beau- 
ty, when speaking with an air of satisfaction ? Corn- 
standing I consider conversation in this l|||it, I 
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placenee does all that r«heaienee would extort; ai 
•Dsar ean alone abate the infloenoe of her chains. 

Bereiie and mild we view the ereninf airi 
The pleading pictiure of the emiliog (kit ; * 
A thounad ehamu our teveral mimm meet, 
Cooliiif the breeze with Aragrant odourttfweeb 
Bat sudden, if the sable eloada delbrm 
The acure sky, and threat the oomtiif storai» 
Hasty we flee— ere yet the thonders roar, 
And dread what we so much admireii b«fore. 

To Tehemence in discourse, let me join ieduii« 
dancy in it also ; a &uit flowing rather ftom care- 
leesness than design, and whkh is more dangerous 
from its being more neglected. Passion, as 1 have 
hinted, excites opposition ; and that very epposi- 
tioo, to a man of tolerable sense, will be the strong • 
est reproof for his inadvertency ; whereas a person 
of loquacious disposition may often escape open 
censure from the respect due to his quality ; or from 
an apprehension ui those with w)K>m he converses, 
that a check would but increase the evil, and, like 
curbii^ a hard-mouthed h<Mrse, serve only to make 
him run the faster \ from whence the person in 
6iult is of^en riveted in his error, by mistaking a si* 
lent contempt for profound attention. 

Perhaps this short description may set many of 
my readers right; which, whatever they may think 
of it, I assure them is of no small importance. 
Conversation is a sort of bank, in which all who 
compose it have their r^pective shares. The man, 
therefore, who attempts to engross it, trespasses 
upon the right of his companions \ and, whether 
they think fit to tell him so or no, wSl of conse- 
quence be regarded as no foir deider. NoCwith- 
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•tanding rcomidtrcanvemtioii in this light, I thiak 
it necet ia ry to obMnrc, that it dififen from other oo- 
partnersliipi in one very material point, which ii 
this, that it is worse taken if a man pays in more than 
his proportion, than if he bad not contributed his foil 
quota, provided he be not too fiur deficient ; for tlit 
prevention of which, let us have Horace^s cautioo 
continually in our eye. 

The indiwreet with Uiad averaioa nm 
Into one ikuh, where they eootbor shun. 

It is the peculiar privilege of the h\r, that speak- 
ing or silent they never offend. Who can be wea- 
ly of hearing the softest harmony? or who, with* 
out pleasure, can behold lieauty, when his aiteii- 
tion is not diverted firom her charms by listening to 
her words? 1 would have stopped here, but that my 
deiiercnce fi>r the ladies oblige me to take notice, 
that some of their own sex, when past the noon of 
life, or in their wane of power from some other rea* 
son, are apt to place an inclination of obliging their 
hearers amongst those topics of detraction^ by 
which they would reduce the lustre of those stan 
tliat now gild the hemisphere where they ooos 
sliooe. 

From this cause only, I would advise the reigo* 
ing toasts, by an equality of behaviour, to avoid tbs 
censure of these ill-natured tattlers. 

Such hapless fate attends the youD^ and fair, 
Expos'd to open force and secret snare ; 
Pursued by men warm with destruolive fire 
A gainst their peace, while fonfde lHod» cooMpin 
Escai^d from those, in vain they hope fur roat) 
What fame s secure from an iuviiliiMis jest ? 
By flight the deer, no more of dofs afraid, 
Falls by a shot from some dark covert made : 
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8e enrioas too|rues their foul intention hide ; 
Wound though unseen, and kUl ere they're deanytf* 

Of an the follies which men are apt to fell Joto, 
to the distarbance of others and lessening of them- 
selves, there is none more intolerable than contmu- 
al ep)ti8m, and a perpetual inclination to sel^pan- 
•gyric. The mention of this weakness is sufficient 
to expose it ; shice, I think, no man was ever pos- 
sessed of so warm an affection for his own person, 
as deliberately to assert that it and its concerns are 
I proper topics to entertahi company. Yet there are 
many who, through want of attention, fell into this 
vein, as soon as the conversation begins to acquire 
life ; they lay hold of every opportunity of introdu- 
cing themselves, of describing themselves, and, if 
people are so dull as not to take the hint, of com- 
mending themselves ; nay, what is more surprising 
than all this, they are amazed at the coldness of 
their auditor, forgetting that the same passion in- 
spires almost every body ; and that there is scarce 
a man in the room who has not a belter opinion of 
himself than of anybody else. 

Disquisitiona of this sort into human nature be- 
tong properly unto sages in Polite Philosophy; for 
the first principle of true politeness is not to offend 
against such dispositions of the mind as are almost 
inseparable from our species. To find out and me- 
thodize these requires no small labour and applica- 
tion. The firuits of my researches on this subject, 
1 communicate fireely to the public ; but must, at 
the same time, exhort my readers to spare now and 
then a few niinutes to sucli reflections ; which will 
at least be attended with tliis good consequence, 
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th«t it will opeo a tecne whkK hath novdty (that 
poworfiil charm) to recommend it. 

But I muet beware of growing serious again— I 
am afraid my gravity may have disobliged some of 
the beau monde already. 

He who intend* t^ndvite the youRf and gay, 
Must quit the conunon read— the formal way 
Which hum-drum pedauto uke to make folks wise 
By praisittg virtu* and despising vice. 
Let persons tell what dreadful IHs will fhU 
On such as listen when their passions call : 
We, from such things our pupils to affright. 
Say not they*re sins, but that they're unpoIit«. 
To show their courage, beaux would often dare. 
By hiaekest crimes, to brave (rfd- Lucifer : 
^t who, of breeding nice, of carriage civil. 
Would treq>ass on good manners for the devil^? 
Or, merely to display his want of fear. 
Be damn'd liereafter te be laughM at here ? 

It cannot be expected from mc that T should par- 
ticularly criticise on all the foibles through which 
men are offensive to others in their behaviour ; p*^- 
haps, too, a detail of this kind, however exact, 
might be thought tedious ; it may be Construed into 
a breach of those rules, for a strict observance oi 
which 1 contend. In order, therefore, to diversifv 
a subject which can he no other way treated agree- 
ably, permit me to throw together a set of charac- 
ters I once bad the opportunity of seeing, who will 
afford a just picture of these Marplots in conversa- 
tion, and which my readers, if they please, miy 
caH the Assembly of Tmpertinents. 

There was cmce a coffee-house in that end of the 
town where 1 lodged some time ago, at which se\^ 
»1 gentlemen used to meet of an evening, who froni 
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m bai^pj conroq)ondeiice in their humours and ca- 
pacifies, mitertained one another agreeably from th^ 
cl(Me of the afternoon till it was tiine to go to bed. 

About six months this society subsisted with great 
legerity;: though without any restraint Every 
gentleman who had frequented the house, and con- 
T«rsed with the rectors of this occasional club, were 
invited to pass an evening, when they thought fit, in 
m loom one pair of stairs, set apart for that purpose. 

The report of this meeting drew, one night when 
I bad the honour of toing there, three gentlemen of 
distinction, who were so well known to most of the 
mennbers, that admittance could not be refused 
them. One of them, whom I choose to call Major 
Ramble, turned of three-score, and who had an ex- 
cellent education, seized the discourse about an 
hour before supper, and gave u§ a very copious ac- 
count of the remarks he had made in three years* 
travels through Italy. He beg^m with a geographi- 
cal description of the dominions pf his Sardinian 
Majesty as Duke of Savoy ; and, after a digression 
on the fortifications of Turin, in speaking of which 
he showed himself a perfect engineer, he proceeded 
-40 the secret history of the match with Portu^l, to 
the abdication of Khig Victor Amadeus. Afser 
this he ran over the general history of Milan, Par- 
ma, andModena; dwell half an hour on the ad- 
ventures of the late Duke of Mantua; gave us a 
hasty sketch of the court of Rome ; transferred him- 
self from thetice to the kingdom of Na[)le« ; repeal- 
ed the insurrection of Massanido ; and at a quar- 
ter before ten, finished bis observations with the re- 
cital of what happeried at the reduction of that 
kingdom to the obedience of the present Emperors. 
Witat contributed to make this conduct of his the 
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more out of the way was, that everj- gentleman ill 
the room had been in Italy as well as he ; and one 
of them, who was a merchant, was the very person 
at whose bouse the Major resided when at Naples. 
Possibly be might imagine, the knowledge he had 
in those things might ^ive them a great relish for bis 
animadversions ; or, to speak more candidly, the 
desire of displaying his own parts buried every 
other circumstance in oblivion. — Just as the Major 
bad done speaking, a gentleman called for a glass of 
water, and happened to say, after drinking it, that 
he found his constitution much amended, since he 
left oflf malt-liquour. Doctor Hectic, another of the 
strangers, immediately laid hold of this opportunity, 
and gave us a large account of the virtue of water ; 
confirming whatever he advanced from the works 
of the most eminent physicians. From the main 
subject, he niade an easy transition to medicinal 
baths and springs. Nor were his researches bound> 
cd by our own country; he condescended to ac- 
quaint us with the properties of the springs of Bour- 
bon ; particularized the genuine smell of Spa wa- 
ter ; applauded the wonderful effects of Piermont 
mineral : and, like a true patriot, wound up his dis- 
quisitions with preferring Astrop wells (within three 
miles of which he was born) to them all. It was 
now turned of eleven ; when the Major and Doctor 
took their leaves, and went away together in t 
hackney-coach. 

The company seemed Inclinable to extend their 
usual time of sitting, in order to divert themselves 
after their night's fatigue. When Mr. Paphilio, the 
third new comer, after two or three severe reflec- 
tions on the oddity of some people's humours, who 
were for imposing their own idle conceits as thii^ 
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ikrortby the attention of a whole company ; though 
at the ^ime time, their subjects are trivial, and their 
manner of treating them insipid ; * for my part,* 
continued he, « gentlemen, most people do me th<l 
honour to say, that few people understand medalfl 
better than I do. To put the musty stories of thes* 
queer old men out of pur heads, PU give you the his- 
tory of a valuable medallion, which Was sent m# 
about three weeks ago trom Venice.* Without stay** 
mg for any further rtWrk of approbation than si- 
lence, he entered immediately on a long disserta- 
tion ; in which he had scarcely proceeded ten min- 
utes before his auditors, losing all patience, follow- 
ed the example of an old Turkey merchant, who, 
taking up his hat and gloves, went .directly dowa 
stairs, without ^ying a word 

Animadversions on what I have related* would 
but trespass on the patience of my reader ; wtier»> 
fore, in place of them, let me offer a fow remarks 
m verse ; where my genius may be more at liberty, 
tod vivacity atone for want of method. 

Who woald aoC choose to ihni the foa'rol motm 
And fly e<HU6iD|»t—~a thii^ 00 hardly bortet 
lliis to avoid— --let not your tdea be lo«f» 
The endloM speaker*! ever in the wrong 
All. all abhor totemperanco of tongue. 
Though with a fluency of easy soand, 
Tour copioui apeech with every grace 
Though wit adorn> and judgment give ll 
Diacretion must your vanity abate. 
Ere your tir*d hearers pot impatiaaeeaa. 
And wonder when the hmuD wtHbedea«i 
Kor think by art attention can be wrovghli 
A flux of words will ever be a ftult. 
Things without limit we by nature blame | 
Aad aoea are eloy'd with pleaaure of the aasM 
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Hitherto we have dwelt only on the blemishes of 
conversation, in order to prevent our readers com- 
mitting such offmces as absolutely to destroy all 
pretences to poiUteness. But a man cannot be said 
to discharge the duty he owes to society who con- 
tents himself with barely doing nothing amiss : so 
lectures on polite philosophy, after removing these 
•bstacles, may reasonably be expected to find cut 
the reason whereby true politeness may be obtaio' 
^d. But, alas ! that is not to be done by words: 
locks and tempests are easily painted ; but the rays 
1^ PhcBbus defy the pencil. 

Methinks f see my auditors in surprise. What! 
gay they — ^have we attended so long in vain ? have 
we attended to no purpose ? Must we content our* 
selves with knowing how necessary & thing polite- 
■ess is, without being able to acquire it f — Why, i 
really, gentlemen, it is just so. 1 have done all fori 
you that is in my power ; I have shown you what 
jou are not to be ; in a word, I have explained po-i 
liteness negatively. If you would know it positive^ 
ly, you must seek it from company and observaj 
lion. However, to show my own good-breeding, ) 
will be your humble servant as for as I can ; thi 
is, I will open the door for you, and introduce you 
leaving you then at the single point where I can U 
ofrBO further use, ideat^ application. 

The world is a great school, where men are fird 
to learn, and then to practise. As fundamentals t 
all sciences ought to be well understood, so a mai 
cannot be too attentive at bis first becoming nd 
quainted with the public : for experience is a n< 
cessary qualification in every distinguished charai 
fer,and is as much required in a fine gentleman I 
in a •fatesman.—Yet it is to be remarked, that fli 
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perience is much sooner acquired by some than 
others ; for it does ubt consist so much in a copious 
remembrance of whatever has happened, as in a 
r^ular attention of what may be useful ; as a man 
is prop6rly styled learned from his making a just 
use of reading, and not from bis havhig perused a 
multitude of books 

As soon as we have gained knowledge, we shall 
find the best way to improve it will be exeicise ; in 
which, two things are to be carefully avoided, po> 
sitiveness und affectation. If, to our care in shun- 
ning them, we add a desire of obliging those with 
whom we converse, there is little danger but that 
we become all we wish ; and politeness, bf an im- 
perceptible gradation, wUI enter into our minutest 
actions, and give a polish to everv thing we da 

Near to the far-extended coasts «»f Spain, 
Some island* triumph o'er the rafing main, 
Where dwelt of old— as tuneful poets say— 
BKngers, who bore from all the prize away. 

While infants yet their feeble nerves they 

Nor needful food, till won by art, supplied : 
FixM was the mark— —the youngster, oft in vain, 
Whirl*d (he misg ided stone with fruitless pain } 
Till, by long practice, to perfection brought. 
With easy slight their former task they wrought. 
Swift Arotai their arm th* unerring pebble flew, 
And, high In ahr, the fluttering victim slew. 
So in each art men rise by just degrees. 
And months of labour lead to years of ease 

The Duke de Rochefbucalt, who was esteemed 
the most brilliant wit in France, speaking of po- 
liteness, says. That a citizen will hardly acquire it 
at court, and yet may easily attain it in the camp. 
I shall not enter into the reason of this ; but ofer 
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my readers a shutter, plensanter, and more eBseU 
ual niethod of arriving at the summit of genteel be* 
hai^iour, that is, by conversing with the ladies. 

TIkmb who ainral panegyric, are wont toassem* 
Ue a throng of glittering ideas, and then, with great 
exactness, clothe thejn with all the el^j^nce of lan> 
guage, in ordor to their making the most magnifi- 
cent figure when they come abroad in the world. 
So copious a subject as the praises of the feir, may 
in the opinion of my readers, lay me under great 
difficulties in this respect. Every man of good un- 
derstanding and fine sense, is in pain for one who 
has undertaken so hard a task. — Hard indeed to 
me, who, from many years study of the sex, have 
discovered so many perfections in them, as' scarce 
as many ntore years would afford me tiine to ex- 
press. However, not to disappoint my readers, or 
inyself, by foregoing that pleasure 1 feel in doing 
j istice to the most amiable part of tiie creation, 1 
will indulge the natural propensity 1 have to their 
bervice ; and paint, though it be but in miniature, 
the excellencies they possess, and the accomplish* 
luenis which by reflection they bestow. 

As when soma poet, happy in tlM choice 
or an important mbieet, tunes hia voice 
To^eetar aovods and nore exalted fttraiaa^ 
Which from a atrniiff reflection he atuiaft— 
A§ Homer, while his herops he record^ 
Triuttfttapa all their fire into his words ) 
6o we, intent, the charming MX to please, 
itct with new life and an unwonted ease | 
Bpyoiid the limits of oar .fenius soar. 
And feel an ardour quite unknown before. 

Those w ho, from wrong ideas of things, have 
*M«ed themselves into a dislike of the sex, wouW 
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be ftpt to cry out, Where would this fellow run f 
Has he so Jong studied women, and does he not 
know what numbers of affected prudes, gay co- 
quettes, and giddy impertiueots, tliere are amongst 
tbem .'—Alas ! gentlemen, what mistakes are these f 
How will you be surprised, if 1 prove to you tliat 
you are in the same sentiments with me ; and that 
you could not have so warm resentments at these 
peccadilloes if you did not think the ladies more 
than mortal > 

Are the. faults you would pass by in a friend, 
«nd smile at in an enemy, crimes of so deep a dye 
in them as not to be forgiven ? And can this flow 
from any other principle than a persuasion that 
^^y are more perfect in their nature than we, and 
their guiU the greater, therefore, in departing even 
in the sniallest flegree, from that perfection } Or 
can there be a greater honour to the sex than this 
dignity, which even their enemies allow them, to 
s*y» truth, virtue, and women, owe less to their 
friends than to their foes ! Since the vicious, in both 
cases, charge their own want of taste on the weak- 
nesses of human nature ; pursue grosser pleasures, 
because they are at hand, and neglect the more re- 
fined, as things of which their capacities afford them 
00 ideas. 

^wn with a servile gust to sensual joy, 

^l« of low taiite the sacred flame destroy 

By which, allied to the ethereal fire, 

^lestial view* the hero's thoughts inspire \ 

^each him in a sublimer path to move, 

And urge him ou to glory and to love-: 

I^assious which only give a right to fame, 

To prnisent hli»«, and to a dcatlilesa nnme. 

^hile thoite mean wreichea, with just shame o'erapread, 

^va on unknown— and are, uuheard of^dead. 
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Mr. Dryden, who kn«w human nature perhaps 
at well as any man that ever studied it, has giren 
us a just picture of the force of female charms in 
the story of Cynion and Iphigcnia. Boccace, from 
whom he took it^ had adorned it with all the tinsel 
of finery an Italian composition is capable of. Th« 
English poet, like most English travellers, gave ster- 
ling silver in exchange for that superficial gilding ; 
and bestowed a moral where he found a tale. Ho 
paints, in Cymon, a soul buried in a confusion of 
ideas, inflamed with so little fire, as scarce to strug- 
gle under the load, or afiford any glimmerings of 
sense. In this condition, he represents him struck 
with the rays of Iphigenia's beauty. Kindled by 
them, his mind exerts its power, his inteAectual fa- 
culties seem to awake ; and that uncouth ferocity 
of manners by which he bad hitherto been distin- 
guished, gave way to an obliging behaviour, the na- 
tural effect of love. 

The moral of this fable is a truth which can never 
be inculcated too much. It is to the fair .^ex wo 
owe the most shining qualities of which ours is 
master ; as the ancients insinuated, with their usual 
address, by painting both the virtues and graces as 
females. Men of true taste feel a natural com- 
plaisance for women whom they converse with, 
and fall, without knowing it, upon every art of 
pleasing ; which is the disposition nt once the most 
graceful to others, and tlie most satisfactory to our- 
selves. An intimate acquaintance with the other 
facx, fixes this complaisance into a habit ; and that 
habit is the very essence of politeness. 

Nay, I presume to say politeness can be no other 
way attained. Books may furn ish.us w ith the right 
•deasj experience may unprove our judgments j 
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but ii ia ilie aci^uuhuance of tiie ladies only which 
can bestow that easiness of address, whereby tht 
fine gentleman is distinguished from tiie scholar and 
the luan of business. 

That my readers may be perfectly satisfied in a 
point which 1 tliiiik of so great importance, let us 
ezaniioe this a little more strictly. 

There is a certain constitutional pride in men, 
which hinders theiii firom yielding in point of know- 
ledge, honour, virtue, to one another. This imme> 
diately forsakes us at the sight of* a woman. And 
the being accustomed to submit to tlie ladies, gives 
a new turn (o our ideas, and opens a path to rea- 
son, which she had not trod before. Things ap- 
pear in another light ; and that degree of coniplai- 
tance seems now a virtue, which heretofore we re- 
garded as a meanness. 

I hare dwelt the longer on the charms of the sex, 
arising from the perfection visible in their exterior 
coiniK)si<ion ; because there is the strongest analogy 
between them, and the excellencies which, from a 
nicer inquiry, we discover in the minds of the fail. 
As they are distinguished from the robust make of 
rann, by that delicacy expressed by nature in their 
form ; so the severity of masculine sense is softened 
by a sweetness peculiar to the female soul. A 
native capacity of pleasing attends them through 
e^'ery circumstance of lifo ; and what we improper- 
ly call the weakness of the sex, gives them a su- 
periority unattainable by force. 

The fable of the north wind and the sun contend- 
ing to make the man throw ofi his cloak, is not an 
improper picture of the specific difference between 
the powers of either sex. The blustering fierce- 
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•ess of th« former, instead of prodncing the c 
at whieh it aimed, made the fellow but wrap up the 
closer ; yet no sooner did the sun-beams play, than 
that which before protected, became no# an in- 
cumbrance. 

Jott so, that pride which makes us tenacious in 
disputes between man and man, when applied to 
the ladies, inspires us with an eagerness not to con- 
tend, but to obey. 

To speak sincerely and philosophically, women 
teem designed by Providence to spread the same 
splendour and cheerfulness through the intellectual 
economy, that the celestial bodies diffuse over the 
material part of the creation. Without them, we 
might mdeed contend, destroy, and triumph over 
one another. Fraud and force would divide the 
world between them ; and we should pass our lives 
like slaves, in continual toil, without the prospect 
of pleasure or relaxation. 

It is the conversation of women that gives a pro- 
per bias to our inclinations, and by abating the fe- 
rocity of our passions, engages us to that gentle- 
ness of deportment which we style humanity. The 
tenderness we have for them softens the rugg^dness 
of our own nature ; and the virtues we put on to 
make the better figure in their eyes, keep us inhu- 
tnour whh ourselves. 

I speak it without affi*ctation or vanity, that m 
man has applied more assiduously than myself to 
the study of the fair sex ; aud I aver it with the 
greatest simplicity of heart, that I have not only 
icMind the most engaging and most amiable, but si 
«o the most generous and most heroic qualities 
amongst the ladies ; and that I have disooveied 
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inore of candour, d.eltiieresiediieM, and fervour, fa 
their friendiihip, than in those of our own sex, 
though I have been very careful and.particularly 
happy in the choice of acquaintance. 

My readers will, I dare say, observe, and indeed 
I desire they should, a more than ordinary seal for 
inculcating a high esteem of^ and a sincere attach- 
ment to, the fair. What I propose from it is, to 
rectify certain notions, which are not only destruc- 
tive of all politeness, but at the same time detri- 
mental to society, and incoinpatiUe with the digni- 
ty of human nature. These have, of late years, 
spread much among those who assume to them- 
selves the title of fine gentlemen ; and in conse- 
quence thereof, talk with great freedom of those 
from whom they are in no danger of being called 
to an account. There is so much of baseness, cow- 
ardice, and contempt of truth, in this way of treaf- 
b ing those who are alone capable of making u^ truly 
and rationally happy, that to consider the crini0» 
must be sufficient to make a reasonable man abhoi 
it Levity h the best excuse for a transient slip of 
this kind ; but to persist in it, is evidently descencl- 
ing from our own species, and, as frgr as we art 
able, putting on the brute. 

Pruned to give joy, the lovely sex are seen { 
Beauteous their form, and heavenly in their mtes. 
Silent, they charm the pleased beholder's sight | 
And speaking, tf rike us with a new delight : 
Words, when prooounc'd by them, bear eaehe dtrV 
Invade our ears, and wound us to the heart 
To no ill ends the glorious passion sways i 
By love and honour bound, the youth obeys ( 
Till by his service won, the grateful IWr 
Conseott, in time, to ease the lover's ears ( 
¥.'Z 
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Betta all hif hopes ; and in the bridal Uaa» 
Qkrm hia a title to nntaioted bliaa. 

I chooie to put an end to my lecttire on pcdite* 
nest kera, bccaute having ^ke of the ladies, I 
would not descend again to any other subject In 
the current of my discourse, I have taken pams to 
show the use and aiuiableness of that art which this 
treatise was written to lecommend ; and have 
drawn, in as strong colours as I was able, those to- 
lecisnis in behaviour, which men, either through 
giddiness or a wrong turn of thought, are most like- 
ly to commit 

Perhaps the grave may think I have made po- 
litenttse too important a thing, from 'the manner in 
which I have treated it : yet if they will but reflect, 
that a statesman in tlie mon august assembly, a 
lawyer of tlie deepest talents, and a divine of the 
greatest parts, must, notwithstanding, have a larg^ 
share of politeness, in order to engage the attention 
and bias th^ inclination of his hearers, before he 
tan persuade tliem ;— they will be of another opin- 
ion, and confess, that some care is due to acquiring 
that quality which must set off all the rest 

Tlie gayer part of my readers may probably find 
fiiult with those re^rainls which may result firom 
the rules 1 have here laid down. But 1 wouM have 
these guntleinen remeiaber, tliat I point out a way 
ftheieby, without the trouble of study, thay may be 
enabled t* make no clesplcaMe fignie hi the world ; 
which, en mature deliberatkH), I flatter myself they 
will think no III exchange. Tlie ladies will, 1 hope, 
repay my labours, by not being displeased will*. 
this otkt of my service ; and thus ijuvini; jlom* all 
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in mj power towards making folks agreeable to one 
another, I please me with the hopes of having pro- 
cured a fovourable reception for mysel£ 

Wkea gay Patronius, to correct tbe agoS 

Gate way, of old, to hi« wtyric raga; 

The motley form he for hi* wriHugi dmee^ 

And chequered lighter f erse with grayer proaa. 

When with jutt malice, he deeig'nd to show 

How far unbounded riee at last would go; 

In proee we read the execrable' tale, 

And tee the face of sin without a veiL 

But when his soul, by some soft theme inspir*df 

The aid of tuneful poetry requir'd, 

His numbers with peculiar sweetness ran. 

And in his easy verse we see the man ; 

Learned without pride \ of taste correct— yet (Vea 

Alike from niceness and from pedantry; 

Careless of wealth, yet liking decent show| 

In fine, by birth a wit, by trade a bean. 

Freely he censured a licentious age. 

And him I ropy, though with chaster page ; 

Expose the evils in which brutes delight, 

And show how easy 'tis to be polite ; 

Exhort our erring youth— to mend in time. 

And lectures give, for memory*s sake, in rhymes 

Teaching titis art to pass through life at eaae, 

PleaaM in ourselves, whUa i^l around we plmwa. 
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Tfu necessity of forming religious principles at on 
early age. 

As soon as you aie capable of reflection, you 
must perceive that there is a right and a wrong in 
human actions. You see, tliat those who are born 
witli the same advantages of fortune, are not all 
equally prosperous in the course of life. While 
some of theui, by wise and steacJy conduct, attain 
tiistinclion in the world, and pass their days with 
comfort and honour ; others of the same rank, by 
m<ian and vicious liehaviour, forfeit the advantages 
of their birth, involve themselves in much misery, 
and end in being a disgrace to their friends, and a 
burden on society. Early, tiien, you may learn, 
that it is iu)t in the external condition in which you 
find vourselves placed, but on the part which you 
are to act, that your v.elfareand unhappiuess,your 
honour or infamy, depend. Now, when beginning 
to act that part, what can l>e of greater moment, 
tlian to regulate join- plan of conduct with the most 
serious attention, before you have yet conuiiitted 
any fatal or irretrievable errors ? If, instead otex- 
«rting reflection for this valuable purpose, you deli- 
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ver yourself up, at so critical a time, to sloth and 
pleasure ; if you refuse to listen to any counsellor 
but humour, or to attend to any pursuit except that 
of amusement : if you allow yourselves to float 
loose and careless on the tide of life, ready to re- 
ceive any direction which the current of fashion 
may chance to give you ; what can you expect 
to follow from such beginnings ? "While so many 
around you are undergoing the sad cnnseciuences 
of a like indiscretion, for what reason shall not these 
consequences extend to you? Shall you only at- 
tain success without that preparation, and escape 
dangers without that precaution, which is required 
of others? Shall happiness grow up to you of its 
own accord, and solicit your acceptance, when, to * 
the rest of mankind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, 
and the acquisition of labour and care?— Deceive 
not yourselves with such arrogant hopes. What- 
ever be your rank, Provitlence will not, for your 
sake, reverse its established order. By listening to 
wise admonitions, and tempering the vivacity of 
youth with a proper mixture of serious thought, you 
may ensure cheerfulness for the rest of your life ; 
hut, by delivering yourselves up at present to giddi- 
ness and levity, you lay the foundation of lasting 
heaviness of heart 

The acquisition of virtuous dispositions and habits 
a necessary part of education. 

When you look forward to those plans of life, 
which either your circumstances have suggested, or 
your friends have proposed, you will not hesitate to 
acknowledge, that in order to pursue them with ad- 
Yantagp. some previous disciplme^^rtpisite. Be 
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assured, that whatever is to be your profession, no 
education is more necessaiy to your success, than 
the acquirement of virtuous dispositions and habits. 
This if the luiiversal preparation for every charac^ 
ter, and every station of life. Bad as the world is, 
respect is always paid to virtue. In the usual 
course of human affairs it will be found, ihat a 
plain understanding, joined with acknowledged 
worth, contributes more to prosperity, than the 
brightest parts without probity or honour. Whether 
science, or business, or public life, be your aim, vir- 
tue still enters, for a principal share, into all those 
great departments of society. It is connected with 
emfhence, in every liberal art ; witli reputation, in 
every branch of fair and useful business ; with dis- 
tinction, in every public station. The vigour which 
it gives the mind, and the weight which it adds 
to character; t\^e generous sentiments which it 
breathes ; tlie undaunted spirit which it inspires ; 
the ardour of diligence which it quickens; the free- 
dom which it procures from pernicious and disho- 
nourable avocations : are the foundations of all that 
is high in fame, or great in success, among men. 
Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you 
now possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order 
to their shining with proper lustre. Feeble are the 
attractions of the foirest form, if it be suspected that 
nothing within corresponds to the pleasing appear- 
ance without. Short are the triumphs of wit, when 
it is supposed to be the vehicle of malice. By what- 
ever arts you may first attract the attention, you 
can hold the esteem, and secure the hearts of 
others, only by amiable dispositions, and the ac- 
complishments of the mind. These are qualities 
whose influence will last, vv hen the lustre of all 
' -* once aoarkled p-.^ dazzle^ h^acpassed aw^y. 
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tSeiy to God the foundation ^f good mortU$» 

Piety to God is the first thing to be recommended, 
u the ibundaiioii of gpod morals, aiid a disposition 
particularly graceful and becoming in youth. To 
be void of it, ai^es a cold heart, destitute of some 
of the best affections which belong to that age. 
Youth is the season of warm and generous emo- 
tions. The heart should then spontaneously rise 
into admiration of what is great; glow with the 
love of what is fair and excellent; and melt at the 
discovery of tendemess and'goodness.— Where can 
any object be found so proper to kindle those afiec- 
tions, as the Fatlier of the Universe, and the Author 
of all felicity ? Unmoved by veneration, can you 
contemplate that grandeur and majesty which his 
works every where display ? Untouched by grati- 
tude, can you view that profusion of good, which, 
111 this pleasing season of life, his beneficent hand 
pours around you. Happy in the love and affec- 
tion of those with whom you are connected, look 
up to the Supreme Being, as the inspirer of all the 
fHendship which has ever been shewn you by others; 
himself your best and your first friend ; formerly, 
the supporter of your in&ncy, and the guide of 
your childhood ; now, the guardian of your youth 
and the hope of your coming years. View religious 
homage, as a natural expression of gratitude to him 
fbr all his goodness. Consider it as the service of 
the God of your fathers ; of him, to whom your fa- 
thers devoted you, of him whom in former ages 
yout ancestors honoured ; and by whom they are 
now rewarded and blessed in heaven. Connected 
whh so many tender sensibilities of soul, let reli- 
gion be with you, not tlie cnlff and barren ofiispring 
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of speculation, but the vvann and vigorous dictate 
of the heart. 

The keenest and dignity iff manhood depend t^ 
on the conduct elf the youtl{ftd age. 

Lei not the season of youth be barren of improve- 
ments, which are essential to your ielicit^ and ho- 
nour, your character is now of your own form- 
ing; your &te is, in some measure, put into your 
own hands. Your nature is as yet pliant and soft 
Habits have not established their dominion. Pre- 
judices have not pre-occupied your understanding. 
The world has not had time to contract and debase 
your affections. All your powers are more vigor- 
ous, disembarrassed, and free, than they will be at 
any future period. Whatever impulse you now 
give to your desires and passions, the direction is 
likely to continue. It will form the channel in 
which your life is to run ; nay, it niSjE determine 
. an everlasting issua Consider, then, the employ- 
ment of this iuiportant period, as the highest trust 
which shall ever be committed to you ; as, in a 
great measure, decisive of your happiness, in time 
4ind in eternity. As in the succession of the sea* 
sons, each, by tiie invariable laws of nature, affects 
the production of what is next in course ; so, in hu- 
man life, every period of our age, according as it is 
well or ill speut, influences the happiness of that 
which is to follow. Virtuous youth gradually brii^ 
forward accomplished and flourisliing manhood; 
and such manhood passes of hself without uneasi- 
ness, into respectable and tranquil old age. But 
when nature is turned out of its regular course, dia- 
order takes place in the moral, just as in the vege- 
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table world. If the spring put forth no blossoms, 
in summer there will be no beauty, and in autumn 
no fruit ; so, if youth be trifled away without im- 
pfovemeot, manhood will be coatemptibla, aad old 



On thMdu4 r^gvioHcn qfpUasurt. 

Though religion condemns such pleasures as are 
immoral, it is chargeable with no improper austeri- 
ty in respect of those which are innocent By the 
cautious discipline which that prescribes, think not 
that it excludes you from all gay enjoyment of life, 
within the compass of that sedate spirit to which 
It forms you, all that is innocently pleasing will be 
found to lie. It is a mistake to imagine, that in con- 
stant effusions of giddy mirth,. or in that flutter of 
spirits which is excited by a round of diversions, 
the chief enjoyment of our state consists. Were 
this the case, the vain and frivolous would be on 
better terms for happiness, than the wise, the great, 
and the good. To arrange the plans of amuse- 
ment, or to preside in the haunts of jollity, would 
be more desirable, than to exert the highest effort of 
mental powers for the benefit of nations. A conse- 
quence so absurd, is sufi:cient fo explode the princi- 
ple from which it flows. To the amusements and 
lesser joys of the world, religion assigns their pro- 
per place. It admits of them, as rdaxations from 
care, as instruments of promoting the union of men, 
and of enlivening their social intercourse. But 
though it does not censure or condemn them, as 
long as they are kept within due bounds ; neither 
does it propose them as rewards to the virtuous, or 
as the principal objects of their pursuit. To such 
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n points out nobler ends of action. Their felicity 
It engages them to seek in the discharge of an use- 
ful, and upright, and honourable part in life ; and, 
as the habitual tenor of their mind, it promotes 
cheerfulness, and discourages levity. Between tliese 
two there is a wide distinction ; and tlie mind which 
is most open to levity, is frequently a stranger to 
cheerfulness. Transports of intemperate mirth are 
often no more than flashes from tlie dark cloud ; 
and in proportion to the violence of the effulgence 
is the succeeding gloom. Levity may be the forced 
production of folly or vice; cheerfulness is the na- 
tural offspring of wisdom and virtue only. The 
one is an occasional agitation ; the other a perma- 
nent habit. The one degrades the character; the 
oiher is perfectly consistent with the dignity of rea- 
son, and the steady and manly spirit of religion. 
To aim at a constant succession of high and vivid 
sensations of pleasure, is an idea of happiness alto- 
gether chimerical. Calm and temperate enjoyment 
is the utmost that is allotted to man. Beyond this, 
we stiuggle in vain to raise our state ; and, in feet, 
depress our joys by endeavouring to heighten them. 
Instead of those fallacious hopes of perpetual festi- 
vity, with which the world would allure us, religion 
confers upon us a cheerful tranquility. Instead of 
dazzling us with meteors of joy which sparkle and 
expire, it sheds around us a calm and steady'I^ht 
Let us, then, show the world, that a religions tem- 
per, is a temper sedate, but not sad ; that a religious 
behaviour, is a beiiaviour, regulated, but not stiff 
and formal. Thus we shall pass through the vari- 
ous changes of the world, with the least discompo- 
sure; and we shall vindicate religion from the re- 
proaches of those who would attribute to it either 
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enthusiastic joys, or slavish terrors. We shall 
show, that it is a rational rule of life, worthy of the 
perfection of God, and suited to the nature and. 
state of man. 

Modesty and docility to be Joined to pitty. 

To piety join modesty and docility, reverence ol 
your parents, and submission to those who are your 
superiors in knowledge, m station, and in years. 
Dependence and obedience belong to youth. Mo- 
desty is one of its chief ornaments; and has ever 
been esteemed a presage of rising merit. When 
entering on the career of life, it is your part, not to 
assume the reins as yet into your hands; but to 
commit yourself to the guidance of the more expe* 
rienced, and to become wise by the wisdom of those 
who have gone before you. Of all the follies inci- 
dent to^youth, there are none which either deform 
its present appearance, or blast the prospect of fu- 
ture prosperity, more than self-conceit, presump- 
tion, and obstinacy. By checking its natural pro- 
gress in improvement, they fix it in long immaturi- 
ty ; and frequently produce mischiefs which can 
never be repaired. Yet these are vices too common 
among the young. Big with enterprise, and elated 
by hope, they resolve to trust for success to none 
but themselves. Full of their own abilities, they 
deride the admonitions that nre given them by their 
friends, as the timorous suggestions of age. Too 
wise to learn, too impatient to be restrained, they 
plunge, with precipitate indiscretion, into the midst 
of all the dangers with which this life abounds. 
Positive as you now are in your opinions, and con- 
ident in your assertions, be assured, that the tiroo 
approaches when both n;en and tlungs will appear 
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in a difierent light Mauy characters which ymi 
now admire, will by and by sink in your esteem; 
and many opinions, of which you are at present 
ntost tenacious, will alter as you advance in years. 
IKstrust, therefore, that glare of youthful presump- 
tion which dazzles your eyes. Abound not in your 
own sense. Put not yourselves forward with tod 
much eagerness ; nor imagine, that by the impetu- 
osity of juvenile ardour, you can overturn systems 
which have been long established, and change the 
fiu;e of the world. By patient and gradual progres- 
non in improvement, you may, in due time, com- 
mand lasting esteem. But by assuming at present 
a tone of superiority, to which you have no gpod 
title, you will disgust those whose approbation it is 
most important to gain. Forward vivacity may fit 
you to be the companion of an idle hour ; but more 
solid qualities must recommend you to the wise, 
and mark you out for unportance and considerai- 
tion in subsequent life. 

Sineeriiy and truth recommended. 

It is necessary to recommend to you sincerity and 
truth. This is the basis of every virtue. That dark- 
ness of character, where we can see no heart ; 
those foldings of art, through which no native affec- 
tion is allowed to penetrate, present an object, un- 
amiable in every season of life, but particularly odi- 
ous in youth. If, at an age when the heart is 
warm, whea the emotions are strong, and when na- 
ture is expected to show itself free and open, you 
can already smile and deceive ; what are we to 
look for, when you shall be long hackneyed in the 
ways of men ; when interest shall have completed 
*he obduration of your heart, and when experience 
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fehall have improved you in all the arts of guile f 
Dissimulation in youth is the forenititier of perfidy 
Id old age. Its first appearance is the ftital omen of 
future sbame. It degrades parts and learning ; it 
obscnres the lustre of every accomplishment ; and 
it sinks you into contempt with God and man. As 
you value, therefore, the approbation of Heaven, 
or the esteem of the world, cultiyate the love of 
truth. In ail your proceedings, be direct and con- 
sistent. Ingenuity and Candour possess the most 
powerful charm ; these bespeak universal favour ; 
they carrj' an apology for almost every failing. Tlie 
imth of truth is a plain and safe way ; that of false* 
hood, a |>erplexing maze. After your first depart- 
ure from sincerity, it is not in your power to stop : 
one artifice unaToidably leads on to another, till, 
as the intricacy of the labyrinth increases, you are 
led entangled in your own snare. Deceit discovers 
a little mind, which stops at temporary expedi* 
ents, without rising to comprehensive views of con- 
duct. It betrays, at the same time, a dastardly 
spirit. It is the resource of one who wants cou- 
rage to avow his designs, or to rest tipon himself. 
But openness of character displays that generous 
boldness which ought to distinguish youth. To set 
out in the world with no other principle than a craf- 
ty attention to interest, betokens one who is desti- 
ned to creep through the inferior walks of lifis. To 
give an early preference to honour above gain, 
when they stand in competition — to despise every 
advantage which cannot be attained without dis- 
honest arts — to brook no meanness, and to stoop to 
no dissimulation — are the indications of a great 
mind, the presages of future eminence and distinc- 
tion in life. At the same time, this virtuous since* 
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and cautious in contracting intimacy ; but when i 
virtuous firieodship is once estabUslied, consider it 
as a sacred engageoient Expose not yourselves to 
the reproach of lightness and inconstancy, which 
alsrays bespeak either a trifling or a bMe mind. 
Reveal none of the secrets of your friend. Be frith- 
fijl to his interests. Forsake him not in danger. 
Abhor the thought of acquiring any advantage by 
hii prejudice or hurt. 

Thnperance in pleasure recommtnded. 

Let me particularly exhort youth to temperance 
in pleasure. Let me admonish them tu beware of 
that rock on which thousands, from race to mce, 
continue to split The love of pleasure, natural to 
man in every period of his' life, glows at this age 
whh excessive ardour. Novelty has fresh charms, 
as yet, ^o every gratification. The world appears 
to spread a continual feast; and health, vigour,* and 
high Fpirits, invite them to partake of it without re* 
straint In vain we warn them of latent dangers. 
Religion is accused of insufferable severity iu pro> 
hibiting enjoyment ; and the old, when they ofier 
their admonitions, are u^raided with having for- 
got that they once were young. — And yet, my 
liriends, to what do the restraints of religion, and 
the counsels of age, with respect to pleasure, 
.amount .' They may all be comprised m a fow 
■'wtords — not to hurt yourselves, and not to hurt 
lotheis, by your pursuit of pleasure. Within these 
\y uuds f^asure is lawful ; beyond them, it becomes 
* riminal : it is ruinous. Are these restrahnts any 
other than what a wise man would choose to im- 
nose on himself? We call you not to renounce 
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pleasure, but to enjoy it in safety. Instead of 
abridging it, we exliort you to pursue it on an ex- 
tensive plan: We propose measures for securing 
its possession, and for prolonging its duration. 

On the proper management qf our time. 

To be impressed with a just sense of the valuo 
of time, it is highly requisite that we should intro- 
duce order into its management Consider wellr 
then, how much depends upon it, and how fast U 
flies away. The bulk of men are in nothing mora 
capricious and inconsistent than in their apprecia- 
tion of tinie. When they think of it as the mea- 
sure of their continuance on earth, they highly prize 
it, and with the greatest anxiety seek to lengthen it 
out. But when they view it in separate parcels, 
they apptmrto hold -it in contempt, and squander it 
with iitconsiderahle profusion. While they com- 
plain that life is short, they are often wishing its dif- 
ferent periods at an end. Covetous of every othef 
possession, 6f time only they are prodigal. They 
allow every idle man to be master of this propert}', 
and make every frivolous occupation welcome that 
can help them to consume it. Among those who 
are so careless of time, it is not to be expected that 
order should be observed in its distribution. But 
by this fetal neglect, how many materials of sev^ 
and lasting regret are they laying up jn store for 
themselves ! The time which they suffer to }>as8 
.away in the mids^ of confusion, bitter repentance 
seeks afterwards in vain to recall. What was 
omitted to he done at its proper ujomcnt, arises to 
be the torment of some future season. Manhood, 
is disgraced by the consequences of neglected yuulli. 
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Oid age, oppressed by cares that belonged to a taf 
mer period, labours under a burden not its own. 
At the close of life, the dying man beholds with nn 
guish that his days are finishing, v.iien hispiLfmim 
tioD for eternity is scarcely commenced. Such aito 
the effoots of a disorderly waste of time, in not at- 
tending to its value. Every thing in the life of such 
persons is misplaced. 

He, on the contrary, who is orderly in the distri- 
bution of his time, takes the proper method of es- 
caping those manifold evils. By proper manage- 
ment he prolongs it He lives much in little space ; 
more in a few years than others do in many. Ha 
can live to God and his own soul, and at the same 
time attend to all the la\i(ful interests of the present 
world. He looks back on the past, and provides 
for the iftiture. He catches the hours as they fly. 
They are marked down for useful purposes, and 
their memory remains. But by the man of confii- 
sion those hour? fieet like a shadow. His days and 
years are either blanks, of which he has no remem- 
brance, or they are filled up with a confosed and irw 
regular succession of unfinished transactions. He 
remembers indeed that he has been busy, yet be 
can give little account of the business which has 
employed him. 

l%e nicfwtfy <if difendim^J^ mtecest on Mt 

bUssmgqfHIunm, 

Let me fini!|h the subject, with recalBog your al- 
teotion to that dependance on the blessing of Hea- 
ven, which, amidst all your endeavours after im- 
ixraveraent, you ought continually to preserve. Il 
Is Wo ooouiKin wHU the 7eiii;^vea.whfi& tliey !•• 
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j^, mAre to tread the path of virtue and honaur, to tet 

' out with presumptuous confidence in themselves. 

' Trusting to their own abUities for carrying them 

^^, s^^cetii^fully thro||g|ilife, they are careless of apply- 

^ ing to God, or of deriving any assistance from what 

;^ they are apt to reckon the gloomy discipline of re- 

' . ligion. Alas ! how little do they know the dangers 

' ' which await them. Neit^her human wisdom, nor 

human virtue, unsupported by religion, are equal 

to the trying situations which often occur in life. 

' By the shock of temptation, how frequently have 

^ the most virtuous intentions been overtiirown? 

' . Under the pressure of disaster, how often has the 

J greatest constancy sunk f Destitute of the favour 

' of God, you are in no better situation, with all your 

boasted abilities, than orphans left to wander ' 
1^ a trackless desert, without a<iy guidejp---*«rt'^ct 
. them, or any shelter to cover tb****;'*'*^*^* gather- 
L iDg storm. Con*cir-'«'**^*» *l*** ill-founded arro- 
j ganee. £xpect not, t^iat your happiness can be 
independent of him who made you. By &ith and 
repentance, apply to the Redeemer of .tbe world. 
. Bf pietj' and prayee seek tbe piotection of the God 
, of Heaven. 



The enyph^nmi qf Uim 

Rateniogt your time fiom tboaa daigeroui 
vnateatof it, which lead ouryoutb into every dis- 
arder and confusion in society, seek to fin it with 
tmplojitment which you may review with satis&c- 
tion. The acquisition of knowledge is one of the 
most honourable occupatipns of youth ! the desire 
of it discovers a liberal mind, and is connected 
with manv accomplishments, and many virtuei. 
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But thouf^h your irain of life should not leifi voti to 
study, a course of education always furnishes pro- 
per employments to a well-disposed mind. W hat- 
ever you pursue, be emulous to excel. Generoui 
ambition, and sensibility to praise, are, especially 
at your age, among the marks of virtue. Think 
not, ihat any affluence of fortune, or any elevation 
of rank, sxempts you from the duties of application 
an'* industry. Industry is the law of our being; it 
is the demand of nature, of reason, and of GoA 
Rtfiiiemlier always, that the years which now past 
i^ver your heads, leave permanent memorials be- 
hind them. From your thoughtless minds they 
may escape ; but they remain in the remembrance 
of God. They form an important part of the regis- 
ter of your life. They will herealier bear testimo- 
■ny, cia.«r foj or agai'nst you, at that day when, for 
all your actions, hiu particularly for the employ- 
ment of youth, you must i^w* an account to God. 
Whether your future course is destined to Belong 
or short, after this manner it should commence; 
and if it continue to be thus conducted, its conclu- 
sion, at what time soever it arrives, will not be in- 
glorious or unhappy. 

Jrr^rular pleasures. 

By the unhappy excesses of irregular pleasuic* 
in youth, how many amiable dispositions are cor- 
rupted or destroyed ! How many rising capacities 
and powers are suppressed ! How many flattering 
hopes of parents and friends are totally extinguish- 
ed. Who but must drop a tear over human nature, 
wljen he behoids that morning, which rose so bright, 
overcast witJi such untimely darkness; that good 
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bumoar, which once captivated all hearts, that vi- 
yacity which sparkled in every company, those 
abilities which were fitted for adorning the highest 
stations, all sacrificed a& the shrine of low sensuali- 
ty ; and one who was formed for runnmg the fair 
career of life in the midst of public esteem, cut off 
by his vices at the beginnhig of his course, or sunk 
for the whole of it into insignificancy and con- 
tempt? — These, O sinful Pleasure, are thy tro- 
phies ! It is thus that co-operating with the foe of 
God and man, thou degradest human honour, and 
blasteth the opening prospect of human felicity. 

Industry and application. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of 
time, are material duties of the young. To no pur- 
pose are they endowed with the best abilities, if 
they want activity for exerting them. Unavailing, 
in this case, will be every direction that can be giv- 
en them, either for their temporal or spiritual wel- 
fare. In youth, tlie habits of industry are most ea- 
sily acquired : in youth, the incentives to it are 
strongest, from ambition and from duty, from emu- 
lation and hope, from all the prospects which the 
beginning of life affords. If, dead to these calls, 
you already languish in slothful inaction, what will 
be able to quicken the more sluggish current of ad' 
vancing years ? Industry is not only the instru- 
ment of improvement, but the foundation of plea- 
sure. Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment 
of life, as the relaxed and feeble state of an indo- 
lent roind. He who is a str<iu^er to industry, may 
possess, but he cannot enjoy- For it is labour on- 
ly which give? the relish to pleasure. It is the ap- 
pointed vehicle of every good to man. It is the in- 
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AqMiMlile cc»Dditio& of our possMsing B i 
sind in a tound body. Sloth ie so inconaiiteatwHfa 
both, that it is hard to determme, whether it be a 
greater foe to virtue, oi to health and happinoM. 
inactive as it is in itself; its eSects are fiitaUy pow- 
erfiiL Though it appear a slowly-Howing stream, 
yet it undermines all that is stable and flourishing. 
it not only saps the foundation of every virtue, out 
pours upon you a deluge of crimes and evihi It it 
like water, which first purifies by stagnation, and 
then sends up noxious vapours, and fills the atmos- 
phere with death. Fly, therefore, from idleness, as 
the certain parent both of guilt and ruin. And un- 
der idleness I include, not mere inaction only, but 
all that circle of triflkig occupations, in which too 
many saunter away their youth ; perpetually enga- 
ged in frivolous society, or public sunusements; in 
the labours of dress, or the ostentation of their per> 
sons. — Is this the foundation which you lay for fii- 
ture usefulness and esteem ? By such accomfdisli- 
roents do you hope to recommend yourselves to the 
thinking part of the world, and to answer the ex- 
pectations of your firiends and your country ?"- 
Amusement youth requires : it were vain, it were 
cruel, to prohibit them. But, though allowable as 
the relaxation, they are most culpable as the busi- 
ness, of the young. For then they become the gulf 
of time, and the poison of the mind. They foment 
bad passions. They weaken the manly powers. 
They sink the native vigour of youth into contemp 
tible efibminacy 

Vtueatonable returns to the Imiy qfytmth, to belmi 
aside on assttminff the character qfmamhooi. 
To every tiling, says the wise man, there is a iia> 
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•on ; aad a time to every purpose under heaven. 
At there are dutie* which belong to particular aitu* 
ations of fortune, ao there are duties also which r^ 
fl}ilt firom pcurticular periods of human life. HaT- 
ing treated of the virtues which adorn youth, I now 
call your attention to those duties which retptct 
manhood. I begin with observing, that the first 
duty of those who are become men is * to pnt away 
childish tilings.* — The season of youthful levities, 
follies, and passions, is now over. — These have had 
their reign ; a reign perhaps too long ; and to which 
a termination is certainly proper at last. Much in- 
dulgence is due to youth. Many thiiigs admit of 
an excuse then, which afterwards become unpar» 
donable. Some things <niay even be graceful in 
youth, which, if not criminal, are at least ridicu*' 
lous, in persons of maturer years. It is a great tri- 
al of wisdom to make our retreat firom, youth with 
propriety ; to assume the character of manhood, 
without exposing ourselves to reproach, by an un- 
seasonable remainder of juvenility, on the one 
hand, or by precise and disgusting formality, on the 
other. Nature has placed certain boundaries, by 
which she discriminates the pleasures, actirais, and 
employments, that are suited to the different stages 
of human life. It becomes us, neither to overleap 
these boundaries, by a transition too hasty and vio- 
lent ; nor to hover too long on one side of the limit, 
when nature calls us to pass over to the other 

There are particularly two things in which mid- 
die age should preserve its distinction and separa 
tion from youth ; these are levities of behaviour, 
and intemperate indulgence of pleasure. The gay 
spirits of the young often prompt an inconsiderate 
decree of levity, sometimes amusing, sometimes of 
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lensive ; bot for which, though betraying them o^ 
casionally into serious dangers, their want of expe- 
cience niay plead some excuse. A more composed 
and manly behaviour is expected in riper years. 
The affectation of youthful vanities d^rades the 
dignity uf manhood ; even renders its manners less 
agreeable ; and, by awkward attempts to ptease» 
produces contempt. Cheerfulness is l)ecoming in 
every age. But the proper cheerfulness of a man 

* is as different firom the levity of the boy, ns the 
flight of the eagle is firom the fluttering of a sparrow 
in the air. 
,As all unseasonable returns to the levity of youth 
^> be laid aside, — an admonition which 
«longs to both sexes, — still more are we u> 
nst those intemperate indulgences of 

< plea:iure,^^C^bi<^b the young are unhappily prone. 
From these we cannot too soon retreat.^ They 
open the path to ruin in every period of our days. 
As long, however, as these excesses are confined to 
the first stage of life, hope is left, that when this 
fever of the spirits shall abate, sobriety may gain 
the ascendant, and wiser counsels have power to 
influence conduct. But after the season of youth 
is past, if its intemperate spirit remains ; if, instead 
of listening to the calls of honour, and bending at> 
tention to the cares and the business of men, the 
same course of idleness and sensuality continues to 
be pursued, the case becomes more desperate. A 
sad presumption arises, that long immaturity is to 
prevail ; and that the pleasures and passions of the 
youth are to sink and overwhelm the hian. Diffi- 
cult, 1 confess, it may prove to overcome the at- 
tachments which youthful habits had for a long 
while been forming. Hard, at the beginning, is the 
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task, to impose on our conduct restraint^ which 
are aJtogether unaccustomed and new. But this ii 
a trial which every one must undergo, in entering 
on new scenes of action, and new periods of life* 
Let those who are in this situation bethink them- 
selves, that all is now at stake, their character 
and honour, their future fortune and success in the 
world, depend in a great measure on the steps they 
tfUie, when fi»-st they appear onthe stage of active 
life. The world then looks to them with an ob- 
serving eye. It studies their behaviour ; and hi- 
terprets all their motions, as the presages of the line 
of future conduct which they mean to hold. Now, 
• therefore, put away childish things;* dismiss yout 
former trifling amusements, and youthful pleasures; 
blast not the hopes which your iiriends. ate willing 
to coticcive of you. Higher occupations, more se- 
rious cares, await you. 

The dangers which attend the period (^nUddU age. 

But amidst all the bustle of the world, let us not 
forget to guard with vigifance against the peculiar 
dangers which attend the period of middle life. It 
is much to be regretted, that hi the present state of 
things there ?s no peribd of nian^s age in which hit 
virtue is not exposed to perils. Pleasure lays it9 
snares for youth : and after the season of youthful 
follies 19 past, other temptations, no less formidable 
to virtue, presently arise. The love of pleasure is 
succeeded by the passion for interest. In this pas- 
sion the whole mind is. too often absorbed ; and the 
change thereby induced on the character is of no 
amiable kind. Amidst the excess of youth, virtu- 
ous affections often remain. The attachments of 
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friendship, tftp love of honour, and the warmth of 
ieosibiliiy, give a degree of lustre to the character, 
and cover many a failing. But interest, when it 
becomes th«* ruling principle, both debases the mind 
and hardens the heart It deadens the feeling of 
every thing that is sublime or refined. It contracts 
tlie affections within a narrow circle ; and extin- 
guishes all those sparks of generosity and tender* 
ue«s which once glowed in the breast 

In proportion as worldly pursuits multiply, and 
competitions rise, ambition, jealousy and envy com- 
bine with interest to excite bad passions, and to in- 
crease the corruption of the heart At first, per- 
haps, it was a man^s intention to advance^ himself 
in the woild by none but fair and laudable me- 
thods. He retained for some time an aversion to 
whatever appeared dishonourable. But here, he is 
encountered by the violence of an enemy. There, 
he is supplanted by the address of a rival. The 
pride of a superior insults him. The ingratitude 
of a friend provokes him. Animosities rufHe his 
temper. Suspicions poison his mind. He finds, or 
f magines that he finds, the artful and designing sur- 
rounding him on every hand. He views corrup- 
tion and iniquity prevailing ; the modest neglected, 
the forward'and the crafty rising to distinction. Too 
easily, from the exantple of others, he learns that 
mystery of vice, called the way of the world. "What 
he has learned, he foncies necessary to practise for 
h\fi own defence ; and of course assumes that sup- 
ple and versatile character, which he observes to be 
fsequent, and which often has appeared to iiim suc- 
cessful. 

io these, and many more dangers of the same 
kmd, is the man exposed who is deeply engaged in 
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active life. I^o small degree of firmness in reli« 
gioiis principle, and of constancy in virtue, is re* 
quisite, in order to prevent his being assimilatecl to 
the spirit of the world, and carried away by * mul^ 
tUude of evil doers.' Let him therefore call to 
mind those principles which ought to fortify him 
against such temptations to vice. Let him often 
recollect that, whatever his station in life may be, 
he is a man, he is a Christian. These are the chief 
characters which he has to support ; characters su* 
perior far, if they be supported with dignity, to any 
of the titles with which courts can decorate him ; 
superior to all that can be acquired in the strife of a 
busy world. Let him think, that though it may be 
desirable to increase his opulence, or to advance his 
rank, yef what he ought to hold much more sacred 
is, to maintain his integrity and honour. If these 
be forfeited, wealth or station will have few charmi 
left. They will not lie able to protect him long 
from sinking into contempt in the eye of an observ- 
ing world. Even to his own eye he will at last ap- 
pear base and wretched. — Let not, then, the afiairi 
of the world entirely engross his time and thoughts^ 
From that contagious air which he breathes, in the 
midst of it, let him sometimes retreat into the salu* 
tary shade, consecrated to devotion and to wisdom. 
There, conversing seriously with his own soul, and 
looking up to the Father of Spirits, let him study 
to calm those unquiet passions, and to rectify those 
interna] disorders, which intercourse with the world 
had excited and increased 

On preparation Jbr old age 
While we thus study to correct jhc enrors, and to 
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provide against the dangers, which are peculiar to 
this stage of life, let us also lay foundation for com- 
fort in old age. That is a period which all expert 
and hope to see; and to which, amidst the toils of 
the world, men sometimes look forward, not with- 
out satisfaction, as to tlie period of retreat and rest. 
But let them not deceive themselves. A joyless 
and dreary season it will prove, if they arrive at it 
with an unimproved or corrupted mind. For old 
age, as for every other thing, a certain preparation 
is requisite : and that preparation consists chiefly 
in three particulars : in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, of friends, of virtue. There is an acquisition 
of another kind, of which it is altogether needless 
for me to give any recommendation, that of riches. 
But though this, by many, will l)e esteemed a more 
material acquisition than all three 1 have named, 
it may be confidently pronounced, that, without 
these other requisites, all the wealth we can lay up 
in store will prove insufficient for making our latter 
days pass smoothly away. 

First, he who wishes to render his old age com- 
fortable, should study betimes to enlarge and im- 
|)rove his mind ; and by inquir}', by i-eadhig and 
reflecting, to acquire a taste for useful knowledge. 
This will provide for him a great and noble enter- 
tainment when othei^entertainments leave him. If 
he brin^ into the solitary retreat of age a vacant 
uninformed mind, where no knowledge dawns, 
witere no ideas rise, which has nothing to feed upon 
v/ithin itself, many a heavy and comfortless day he 
must necessarily pass.—Next, when a n«n declines 
into the vale of years, he depends more on the aid 
of his friends, than in any other period ot his life, 
i^heu is the time, when be woul^ especially wish 
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to find himself surrounded by some who love and 
respect him : who will bear with his infirmities, re- 
lieve him of his labours, and cheer him with their 
society. Let him therefore, now, in the summer of 
his days, while yet active and flourishing, by acts 
of seasonable kindness and beneficence, ensure that 
love, and by upright and honorable conduct lay 
foundation for that respect, wnich in old age he 
would wish to enjoy, in the last place, let him 
consider a good conscience, peace with God, and 
the hope of heaven, as the most effectual consola- 
tions tie ca:i possess, when the evil days shall come 
wherein, otherwise he is likely to find little plea- 
sure. It is not merely by transient acts of devotion 
that such consolations are to be provided. The 
regular tenor of a virtuous and pious life, spent in 
the faithful dischai'ge of all the duties of our sta- 
tion, will prove the best preparation for old age, for 
death, and for immortality. 

The conclusion 

From the whole of what has been said, this im- 
portant instruction arises, that the happiness of 
every man depends more upon the state^f his own 
mind, than upon any one external circumstance ; 
nay, more than all external tilings put together. We 
have seen, that inordinate passions are the great 
disturl)ers of life; and that unless we possess a 
good conscience, and a well-governed mind, discon- 
tent will blast every enjoyment, and the highest 
prosperity will prove only disguised misery. Fix 
tlien this conclusion in your minds, that the destruc* 
tion of your virtue is the destruction of your peace. 
« Keep thj heart with all diligence,' govern it with 
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the greatest care, * for out of it are tlie issues of life. 
In no station, in no period, think yourselves secure 
fr<M) the dangers which spring from your passions. 
Every age, and every station, they beset ; from youth 
10 grey hairs, and from the peasant to the prince. 
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I cx>NCEivE, gentlemen, that to preserve and che- 
rish the sense of truth, integrity and glory, whith we 
have found interwoven with the human mind, is 
tlie main design of moral culture ; ami that he will 
be the most estimable person in manhood, who is 
the least perverted from the ingenuity of youth ; 
who is constantly recurring to his earliest and ten- 
derest perceptions of virtue ; who, while * a man in 
understanding, is in malice a child,* who, with the 
improvements of reflection, and the acquisitions of 
experience, retains, as much^s may be, that sim- 
plicity of soul, and ihat generosity of affection, 
which give such grace and sweetness to the bloom 
of life. 

It it possible to think of those lovely qualities, 
and not sigh to see tliem so often defaced in the 
succeeding scenes f Is it possible to contemplate 
the ruins of youthful excellence, and forbear to 
weep over them ? But whence, my brothers, this 
deplorable change? From neglecting early to fix, 
and firmly to keep, that best and bravest of all re- 
«olutitu)s, which was formed by one of the most ce- 
lebrated persons of wlwm we have any record :— 
' My lieart shall not reproach me so long as 1 live.* 
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1 will at no time, and in no situationi allow myself 
iu that which I suspect to be wrong. In all seasons, 
and under all circumstances, I will endeavour to 
practise what I feel to be right 

Many of you, I doubt not, will recollect tnose 
memorable words of the Man of Uz ; of that man 
whose unblemished and unalterable worth stands 
attested in a manilec altogether extraordinary. The 
Almighty himself we find speaking of it in a style 
of exultation, if the phrase may be allowed ; for 
thus he is introduced addressing the enemy of all 
gpodness, * Hast<thou considered my servant Job, 
that there is none like him in the earth, a perfect 
and an upright mau.^~and still he holds fast his 
integrity, although thou movest me against him to 
destroy him wKhout cause.* The heaviest siorm 
of affliction, that ever put human virtue to the proof, 
had not power to overthrow his. He might com- 
plain: it is permitted to nature. He could not 
plead an entire exemption from the frailties that 
will in some degree cleave to all her sons. How- 
ever the benignity of his Maker might pronounce 
him perfect, compared with other jnen, he was yc- 
fu enough from justifying himself in the sight of 
Supreme rectitude. Those brighter discoveries 
which he had obtained of the All-perfect Being, 
threw h*m hito the lowest prostrations of humility 
and penitence : but neveitbeless they hindered him 
not from consoling himself under the weight of sor* 
row, and the severity of censure, by the conscious- 
ness of a behaviour which had upon the whole been 
fingularly excellent and praise-worthy. Such in- 
deed it had proved, with an uniformity that stood 
the test of the roost oppoBt« conditions, and both 
fo the extreme. 
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Now what was it, think ye, next the influence of 
God, that could produce a conduct so superior, and 
80 even, though thus tried? What other than the 
purest and noblest purpose deliberately weighed, 
and affectionately embraced, from the beginning ? 
At least jou will acknowledge, that characters of 
transcendant and persevering value are not very of- 
ten formed in the advance of life, if the first part 
of it was passed without principle, or any vigorous 
sentiments of probity and honour. Is it not then 
most likely, that this glorious man had taken up 
early the magnanimous resoljje before mentioned i* 
• My heart shall not reproach me,' that is, for any 
allowed transgressions or wilful neglect of its sacred 
dictates, * so long as I live.* 

Thjs, my friends, and this alone, we call the prin- 
ciple of honour, in the truly estimable, comprehen- 
sive, and elevated sense of the expression ; and we 
say, that the young man who sincerely adopts and 
steadily adheres to it, in a humble but j»yful reli- 
ance on Heaven, will seldom be at a Joss about the 
path be is to pursue, will always have at hand an 
answer to temptation, and will be generally fortified 
against those discouragements which might other- 
wise overwhelm him. 

A youth entering the world may be compared to 
an unpractised traveller passing through a country, 
where he nieets with a number of cross-roads not 
properly marked, which of course leave him uncer- 
tain about the right one, and, if he be not much on 
his guard, leads him away from it. Alas.' my bro- 
thers, in how many different directions may the 
young, the inexperienced, and the heedless, be 
trained on to destruction ! In just as many as there 
are irregular inclinations to prompt, worthless com- 
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paoioDS to entice, and dangerous foHies to emnaie 
tbera. To these we may add the strange diversi- 
ties of tysbun, * and oppositions of science, felsefy 
so called,* that divide and peiplex mankind, in le- 
latioQ to the conduct which they riKwld panaa 
Let me explain myself oo this last point 

The opinions of the greater part, respecting ths 
track they are to follow, may be chiefly ranked m 
two classes. On the one hand, you find little elst 
but ceremony without substance, speculation with- 
out practice, &ith without works ; a high flown or- 
thodoxy, which, if it does not avowedly supercede 
the necessity of sound morals, takes, however, all 
occasioos to undervalue them ; and, in fine, a fiery 
zeal, which bums up every sentiment of modera- 
tion and charity. — On the other hand, you hear of 
honesty without piety, good nature without real 
principle, modem honour in place of old-&shioned 
virtue, or, at most, certain decencies of demeanour, 
that leave men at liberty to indulge the most crimi- 
nal dispositions, provided only that appearancei 
are preserved. 

If you listen to the advocates for these several 
schemes, they would every one persuade you that 
they, and they only, are in the right ; that such ai 
dififer from them are equally mistaken and miser- 
able ; in a word, that by espousing their party m 
preference to all the rest, you can alone insure fd^ 
licity. This they maintain with as much poBitive* 
ness and vehemence as if truth and they were bora 
together. From the narrowness and partiality which 
they all betray, it appears, indeed, that they are all 
erroneous ; yet none of them are without a multi* 
tude of followers, each system being not only pro- 
pagated with a confidence that imposes, but alio 
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adapted to smooth and screen the sinful propensitiet 
of men, while eadh seems to provide some kind of 
compensation : a circumstance which ought of it- 
self to render both suspected, for this obvious rea- 
son, that complying with one obligation can never 
be a just excuse for not complying with another. 
But what shall we say ? Youth is a stranger to sus- 
picion. * Pausing pale Distrust,* as the poet has 
beautifully described it, * the assistant of that slow 
mistress Experience,' is only to be found in the 
school of the world. Fond confiding youth, yet 
unacquainted with the perfidy and futility daily 
practised there, is forward to believe whatever is 
boldly asserted, especially if it leave a latitude, 
much more if it gives encouragement to the fiivour- 
ite desires of nature. 

But now suppose a young person hitherto uncor- 
rupted, modest, simple, possessed of the amiable 
dispositions which our Divine Master so much ad- 
mired and applauded in children : imagine him to 
hear those opposite schemes proposed and pressed 
with the usual eagerness : How shall he proceed f 
What course shall he steer in this wide uncertain 
ocean of contending opinions ^ 

There is but one safe course; it is pointed out 
by the Hand that made him, and that sent him 
forth on the voyage of life : he finds it traced upo^ 
his heart ; his reason recognises and recommends 
it as the work of the Creator. * He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good, and what thy Lord thy 
God requireth of thee ; to do justice, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.* Our ingenious 
inquirer listens to the voice of the Most High with- 
in him, as thus addressing his conscience : * Behold, I 
have placed thee in the mind of that youth, as my 
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representative. Fail not to exert thy power, in 
Messing him with tranquility and joy, while he con 
tinues his allegiance : but should he rebel, give him 
to know that * it is an evil and a bitter thing,* by 
punishing him with dejection and disquietude. 
Follow him every where, and make him always 
sensible that his peace and welfare depends on the 
veneration he entertains for God's vicegerent 

Be not deceived, my young friends ; he who ulti- 
mately dreads any other censure than that of his 
own mind, or surrenders himself implicitly to any 
other direction than that of the behig who made 
him, may be pronounced a sljive, let him pretend 
to what freedom or dignity he wilL He is driven 
on by pride, or vanity, or interest, or inclination ; 
by the fear of man, or the fashion of the day, or the 
•caprice of the moment, or the opinion of his com- 
pany, or the tone of the crowd, which he is taught 
to regard as consonant to the rules of honour, if ndt 
actually prescribing them. But consider, I beseech 
you, how poor, and how precarious a conduct, to 
say no worse, that must be, which is actuated by 
principles so fantastic, because so variable in dif- 
ferent men, in different nations, in difieiCnt ages; 
80 blind in their origin, as proceeding from passion 
instead of reason ; and so uncertain in their effects, 
as depending solely on the casual influence of edu- 
cation, complexion, or situation, of governments, 
courts, or climates, or whatever other circumstance, 
alike accidental. Is it possible, that virtue can de- 
rive solidity or steadiness from such motives; or 
that any thinking man can feel security or satisfac- 
tion within, who, instead of faithfully observing 
the great unerring lines of duty marked out by an 
undepraved conscience, coiftmits himself to the in- 
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extricable maze of human folly ? No, Gentlemen, 
there is but one comprehensive, one obvious, one 
immutable rule of honour, which you can follow 
with safety, amidst the perilous, the changeable, the 
dubious, and the partial maxims on either side, that 
have been devised by self-love, worldly policy, or 
&lse refinement. You have heard it already ; but 
you cannot hear it too oAen ; it is the whole art of 
acting worthily, of acting nobly, comprised in a 
single short sentence ; Never, while you breathe, to 
ofiend deliberately the inward monitor — * My heart 
shall not reproach me so long as I live.* 
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Son Robert, 
The virtuous inclination of thy matchless mo- 
ther, by whose tender and godly care thy infancy 
was governed, tf^ether witli thy education under so 
zealous and excellent a tutor, puts me in rather as- 
surance than ho|}e, that you are not ignorant of that 
summum bonum^ which is only able to make thee 
happy as well in thy death as life ; I mean the Uue 
knowledge and worship of thy Creator and Re? 
deemer, without which all other things are vain and 
miserable : so that, thy youth being guided by so 
sufficient a teacher, I make no doubt but he will 
furnish thy life with divine and moral documents. 
Yet, that I may not cast off the care beseeming a 
parent toWards his child, or that thou shouldest 
have cause to derive thy whole felicity and welfare 
rather flrom others than whence thou receivedst thy 
breath and being, I think it fit and agreeable to the* 
affection I bear thee, to help thee with such rules 
«nd advertisements for the squaring cif thy life, as 
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are rather gained by experience than by much read- 
ing ; to the end that, entering into this exorbitant 
age, thou inayest be the better prepared to shun 
those scandalous courses whereunto the world, and 
the lack of experience, may easily draw thee. And 
because I will not confound thy memory, I have re- 
duced them into ten precepts ; and, next unto Mo- 
ses's tables, if thou imprint them in thy mind, thou 
shalt reap the benefit, and I the content And 
they are these following. 



When it shall please €rod to bring thae to man's 
estate, use great providence and circumqpeetion in 
ohoosing thy wife ; for thence will spring all thy fu- 
ture good or evil : and it is an action of life, like 
unto a stratagem of war,' wherein a mtm can err 
but once. If thy estate be good, match near home 
and at leisure ; if weak, f^r off and quickly. In- 
quire diligently of her disposition, and bow her pa- 
rents have been inclined in their youth. Let her 
not be poor, bow generous soever ; for a raao can 
buy nothing in the market with gentility. Nor 
choose a base and uncomely creature altogether for 
wealthy for it will cause contempt in others, and 
loathing u^ thee. Neither make choice of a dwarf 
or a fool ; for by the one thou shalt beget a race of 
piiginies, the other will be thy continual disgrace ; 
and it will yerke thee to hear her talk: for thou 
shalt find it to thy great grief, that there it nothing 
more fulsome than a she-fool. 

And, touching the guiding of thy house, let thy 
hospitsdity be moderate ; and, according to the 
means of thy estate, rather plentiful than spariogi 
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but not costly ; for I never knew any man grow 
poor by keeping an orderly table. But some con- 
sume themselves through secret vices, and their hos- 
pitality bears the blame. But banish swinish 
drunkards out of thine house, which is a vice im* 
pairing health, consuming much, and makes no 
show. I never heard praise ascribed to the drimk- 
ard, but for the well-bearing of his drink , which is 
a better commendation for a brewer's horse or a 
dray-man, than for either a gentleman or a serx'ing 
man. Beware thou spend not above three or four 
parts of thy revenues, nor above a third part of that 
in Ihy house ; for the other two parts will do no 
more than defray the extraordinaries, which always 
surmount the ordinary by much: otherwise, thou 
shalt live, like a rich beggar, in continual want. 
And the needy man can never live happily nor con- 
tentedly; for every disaster makes him ready to 
mortgage or sell ; and that gentleman who selts an 
acre of land, sells an ounce of credit : for gentility 
is nothing else but ancient riches ; so that if the 
,4bdiidation shall at any time sink, the building must 
need follow. — So much for the first precept. 

IL 

Bring thy children up in learning and obedience, 
yet without outward austerity. Prt^ise them open- 
ly, reprehend them secretly. Give thdn good coun- 
tenance and convenient maintenan^ acconling to 
thy ability, otherwise thy life would seem their bon« 
dage ; and 1^ hat portion thou shalt leave them at 
thy death, they will thank death for it, and not 
thee. And I am persuaded that the foolish CocKer- 
mg of some parents, and the over-stern carriage of. 
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vthers, cauteth more meo and women to take in 
NHirses, than their own vicious inclinations. Mar- 
ry thy daughters in time, lest they marry them- 
Klves. And suffer not thy sons U> pass the Alps ; 
br tiiej thai] learn nothing there but pride, bias* 
)heniy, and atheism : and if by travel they get a 
hw bcoken languages^ that shall profit them nothing 
nore than to have one meat served in dhrers dish- 
». Neither, by my consent, shalt thou train them 
ip in wars ; for he that sets up his rest to live by 
hat pfofession, can hardly be; an honest man or a 
{ood ChriflUan: beside, it 16 a science no longer in 
equest than use; for, soldiiilp jo^peace are like 
faimneyt in fummer. 

ni 

Live not in the country without com and cattle 
bout thee; for he that putteth his hand to the purse 
IT every expense of household, is like hnn that 
eepeth water in a sieve : and what provnion thou 
lalt want, learn to buy it at the best liand ; fty 
lere is one penny saved in four, betwixt buying in 
ty need, and when tba markeu and seasons serve 
ttestfbrit. Be not served with kinsmen or friends, 
r men entreated to stay ; for tbey expect much^ 
id do little: nor with inch as are amorous ; for 
cir beads are intoxicated. And keep rather loo 
w,diinfrtMllo»ito«iiy- Feed them well, and pajf 
Bm with tM moit ; flndtbaotfaon oa^ytslbold^ 



iM thy Ihiintf and Mm ba ■el c ci nu to thy 
Mm mm! talile. Giaee tbem with tby counl^ 
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nance, ao'] further them in all lK>nest actions ; for 
by these :neans tlwu shall so double the band of 
ua'ure, as thou shalt find Uiein so man}- advocates 
to plead an apology for thee behind thy back. But 
shake off those glow-worms, 1 mean parasites and 
sycophants, who will feed and fav/ri upon thee in 
the summer of prosperity; hut, in the advei^ 
storms, they will slielter thee uo more tlian an ar- 
bour io winter. 



Beware of suretyship for thy best friends. He 
that payeth another nmn^s debts, sceketh his o^vo 
decay. But if thou canst not otherwise ch(x»se, ra- 
ther lend thy money thyself upon good bonds, al- 
thoujgh thou borrow it; so shall thou secure tliyself 
and pleasure thy friend. Neither borrow nioncy of 
a neigblxjur or a friend, but of a stranger ; wiiere, 
paying for it, thou st.alt hear no more of it ; other- 
wise thou shah eclipse thy credit, lose thy freedom, 
and pay as dear as to another. But in liorrowiug 
of money, be precious of thy word ; for he tiiat hath 
care of keeping days of payment, is lord of au- 
other mau^s purse. 

VL 

Undertake no suit against a poor man with re- 
cehing much wrong; for, besicieii that thou niakest 
I)ijn thy compeer, it is a base conc|ue.n to triumph 
%vhere there is small resistance. Neither aitemjit 
law against anj' man before tliou be fully rcboived 
that thou hast right on thy side, and then spare iirt 
for either money or pains; for, a cause or two s» 
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followed and obtained will Dree ibce from suits great 
part of thy life. 

VH 

Be sure to keep some great man thy friend ; but 
trouble hiiu not for trifles. Coinpliincnt him often 
with many, yet small, gifts, and of little charge. 
And if thou hast cause to bestow any great gratui- 
ty, let it be something which may be daily in sight ; 
otherwise, in this ambitious age, thou shalt remain 
like a hop without a pole, live in obscurity, and bo 
made a foot-ball for evety insulting companion to 
spurn at. 

VIII. 

Towards thy superiors, be humble, yet generous; 
with thine equals, familiar, yet respective. To- 
wards thhie inferiors show much humanity, and 
some familiarity; as to bow the body, stretch forth 
the hand, und to uncover the head, with such like 
popular compliments. The first prepares thy way 
to advancement: the second makes tliee known ibr 
a man well-bred : the third gains a good report, 
which, once got, is easily kept; for right humanity 
takes such deep root in the minds of the multitude, 
as they are easil^er gained by unprofitable courte- 
sies than by churlish benefits. Yet I advise thee 
not to effect or neglect popularity too much. Seek 
not to be Essex : shun to be Raleigh. 

IX. 

Trust not any man with thy life, credit, or es- 
tate ; for it is mere folly for a man to enthrall him- 
self to a friend, as thougli, occasion being offered, 
he should not dare to become thy enemy. 
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Be not fcuirilout in conversation, nor satirical is 
thy jesU ; the one will make thee unwelcome to aA 
company, the other pulls on quarrels, and gets the 1 
hatred of thy best friends ; for suspicious jests 
(when any of them savour of truth) leave a biites> 
ness in the minds of those which are touched. And, 
albeit i have already pointed at this inclusively, yet 
I think it necessary to leave it to thee as a special 
caution ; because I have seen many so prone to 
quip and gird, as they would rather lose their friend 
than their jest And, if perchance their boiling 
brain yield a quauit scoflf, the^* will travail to be de- 
livered of it as a woman witli child. These uimblt 
lancies are but the froth of wit 
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TO WSAKTB/ 

WBITTEN BT 

DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 



COURTKOUS ReADEB, 

I have heard that nothing gives an author so 
great pleasure as to find his works respectfully quo- 
ted by others. Judge, then, how much I must have 
been gratified by an incident I am going to relate 
to you. I stopped my horse lately, where a great 
number of people were collected at an auction of 
oierchants goods. The hour of sale not being 
some, tliey were conversing on the badness of the 
times; and one of the company called to a plain, 
slean, old man, with white locks, ** Pray, Fhiher 
Abraham^ what think you of the times .^ Will not 
these heavy taxes quite ruin the country ? How 
ihall we be ever able to pay them f What would 
pou advise us to .^** — Father Abraham stood up, and 
Mplied, " If you would have my advice, I will give 
It you in short ; for, a word to the wise is enough,'* 
IS Poor Richard says. They joined in desiring 
lim to speak his mind ; and gathering round him, 
tie proceeded as follows :* 

* Dr. Franklin, wishing to collect into one piece all 
the sayings u))on the following subjects, which he bad 
dropped in the course of publisliiug the Almanack, called 
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« Friend,' sa}'8 he, * the taxes are indeed very 
heavy ; if those lai<l on by the governnietit were 
the only ones we had to pay, we might more easily 
discharge them : hut we have many others, and 
nuich more grievous to some of us. We are taxed 
twice as mucli by our idleness, three times as much 
by our pride, and four times'as much by our folly : 
and from tliese taxes the connnissioners cannot case 
or deliver ns, by allowing an abatement How- 
ever, let us hearken to good advice, and sometliing 
may be d(uie for us : ** God helps them tiiat help 
themselves," as Poor Richard says. 

1. ' It would bt thought a hard government that 
should tax its people one-tenth part of their time to 
be employed in its sen'ice : but idleness taxes ma* 
ny of us much more : sloth, by bringing on diseases, 
absolutely shortens life. ** Sloih, like rust, con- 
sumes faster than lalK)ur wears, whik the used key 
is always bright," as Poor Richard says. — ^*' But 
dost thou love life ? then do not s<]uander time, for 
that is the stuff life is made of," as Poor Richard 
says. How much more than is necessary do we 
spend in sleep ; forgetting that, " The sleeping fox 
catches no poultry," and ** there will bo sleejuug 
enough in the grave," as Poor Richard says. 

** If time be of all things the most precious, wast* 
ing time must be," as Poor Richard says, ** the 

Poor Richard^ introduced Father Abraham for this pur- 
pose. Hence h is, thut Poor Riultard w so orteii quoted. 
NutwithstHndinsrtlio stroke of huinonr iu the concluiliug 
purngrapii of tliis address, Poor Richard [Saunders] 
and Father Abraham have proved iu Americn, thtit ibey 
are no common pronchers. And shall we, brother Enf- 
lishmen, refuse good. sense and saving knowledge, be- 
««u^ it cones from the other sido of the water! 
zodbyTjOogre 
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greatest prodigality;** since, as he elsewhere telb 
us, ** Lost time is iiever foinut bgain ; and what we 
call time eiiougii always proves little enough.** 

* Let <us tiieii up and be doing, and doing to the 
purpose : so by diligence we simll do more with lesp 
perplexity. »♦ Slotli makes all ilmigs ditlictdt, but 
industry all easy ; and Ite that risetli late, nuist trot 
all day, and sliall scarce overtake his business at 
iiight ; while' iiiziness travels so slowly, that pover* 
ty soon overtakes him. Drive thy business, let not 

' that drive thee ; and early to bed, and early to rise, 
makes a man healdiy, wealthy, and wise,** as Foot 
Biciiard saj's. 

* So what signifies wishing and hoping for better 
times ; we may make these times better, if we be- 
stir ourselves. " Industry need not wish; and he 
tliat lives u|)on hope will die fasting. There are no 
gains without |}aiits ; then help, hands, for I have ' 
no lands ;" or, if I have, they are smartly taxed. 
<* He that hnth a trade, hatii an estate ; and lie that 
bath a calling, hath an oDice of profit and iKHKHir,*' 
as Poor Richard says ; but then die trade must be 
worked at, and the calling well followed, or neither 
the estate nor the oiiice wUlI enable us to pay our 
taxes. Ifwe are industrious we shall never starve; "- 
for, ** At Uie working man*s house hunger looks in, 
but dares not enter.** Nor will the bailUT or the 
coiibtaMe enter ; for, " Industry fwiys debts, while 
despair hicreaseth them.'* WImt tlmugit you have 
found no treasure, nor has any rich relation lelt 
you a legacy, " Diligence is the mother of good 
luck, and Ciod gives all things to industry. Then 
plough deep, wlule sluggards sleep, and 3'ou shall 
have corn to gell and to keep.** Work while it is 
called to-day, for you know not liow much you 
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may be hindered tn-monow. •* One to-day ie wotth 
two toHuoriows,* M Poof Richerd taye; and &r- 
ther, •* Ne?er leave that till to-nuNnow, which yoa 
can do to-day.**— if you were a servant, would you 
■ot be asbajned that a gpod master should catch 
you idkf Are you then your own master? Be 
ashamed to catch yourself idle, when there is so 
Bittch to be done for yourself; your family, your 
country, and your liing. Handle your toob with- 
out mittens ; remember, that, ** The cat in gloves 
catches no mice,** as Poor Richard says. It is true ' 
there is much to be done, and, perhaps, you are 
weak handed ; but sticlc to it steady, and you will 
•ee great efiiBcts ; for ** Constant dropping wears 
away stones; and, by diligence and patience, the 
mouse ate in two the cable; and little strokes fell 
great oaks.** 

* Methinks I hear some of you say, ** Must a 
man afibrd himself no leisuie ?** I will tell thee, 
my friend, what Poor Richard says : '* Employ thy 
lime well, if thou meanest to gain leisure ; nnd, 
since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not away 
an hour.** Leisure is time for doing sonietliing 
useful ; this leisure the diligent man will obtain, but 
the lasy never; for, **^ A life of leisure and a life of 
liaeiness^are two things.** Many witlMMit labour 
would live by their wits only, but they break for . 
want of stock ; whereas industry gives comfort, and 
plenty, and respect. ^ Fly pleasures, and they 
will follow you. The diligent spinner has a large 
sbiA; and, now 1 have a sheep and a cow, every 
body bids me good-morrow.** 

II. But with our industry we must likewise lie 
steady, settled, and careful, and oversee our own 
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alTairs with our own eyes, and not trust too much 
to others ; for, as Poor Richard says. 

** I never savr an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed famif,v, 
That throve so well a« those that sottlod be." 

« And again, " Three removes are as bad as a 
fire ;" and again, »* Keep thy shop, and ijiy shop 
will keep thee ;" and again, " If you would have 
your business done, go ; if not, send.*' And again, 

** He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive'.'* 

* And again, " The eye of tlie master will do mor« 
work tiian both his hands -^ and again, " Want 
of care does us more damage than the want of 
knowledge ;" and again, " Not to oversee woik- 
men, is to leave ihern your purse open." Trusting 
too much to others*' care is the ruin of many ; for, 
in the affairs of this world, men are not saved by 
faith, but by ilie want of it : but a man's own care 
IS profitable ; for, " If you would have a faithful 
servant, and one that yon like, serve yourself: a 
little neglect may breed great mischief: for want of 
a nail the shoe was lost ; for want of a shoe, tho 
horse was lost ; and for want of a horse, tlje rido«, 
was lost,** being overtaken and slain by the enemy; 
nd for want of a little care about a horse-shoe nail 

III. * So much for industry, my friends, and at- 
tention to one's own business : but to these we nxisl 
add frugality, if we would make our industry moro 
certainly successful. A man may, if he knows not 
how to save as he gets, " keep his nose all his hfe to 
tlie grindstone, and die not worth a groat at last. 
A fat kitchen makes a lean will.** 
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** Mtawf ottatM an ipcat in g«ttiaf , 
Siaca womms Car tea fonook siMnoiof Md kaittiof * 
Axi mn fir |HiMh fonook iMwiof wmI ^ttinf ." 

•*iryou would be wealthy, think of saving as 
well at of getting. The Indies have not made Spain 
rich, because her out-goes aie greater tbad her in- 
comes.** 

* Away* then, with your expensive follies, and 
you will not then hare so much reason to complain 
of hard times, heavy taxes, and chargeable &mi- 
lies; for, 

" Woman and wiao, game sod deceit, 
Make the weakk aaaU nd tjia want great.*' 

And fiuther, ** What maintains one vice would 
bring up two children.** You may think, perhaps, 
that a little tea, or a little punch now and then, diet 
a liule more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little 
entertainment now .and then, can be no great mat- 
ter ; but remember, ** Many alittlo makes a mickle:** 
beware of little expenses ; ** a small leak will sink a 
great ship,** as Poor Richard says; and again, 
** Who dainties love, iJiall beggiars prove ;** and 
moreover, ** Jools make leasts, and wise men eat 
them.** Hdre you are all got together to this sale 
of fineries and oicknacks. You call them goodt ; 
but, if jrou do not take care, they will prove evils to 
•ome of you. Tou expect they will be sold cheap, 
and perhaps they may for less than tney cost ; but 
if you have no occasion for them, they must be 
dear to you. Remem.Her what Pbor Richard says, 
** Buy what thou hast no need of; and ere long thou 
•hall sell thy necessaries.** And again, •« At a great 
pcm.y-wocth pause a while.** He means, that per* 
-•^ the cheapness is apparent only, and not ml} 
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or the bargain, by straitening thee io thy businessi 
may do thee nioie harm than good. Fpr in another 
place he says, •* Many have been ruined by buy- 
ing^good penny-worths." Again, *♦ It is foolish to 
lay out money in a purchase of repentance ;'^ and 
yet this folly is practised every day at auctions, for 
want of minding the Almanack. Many a one, for 
the sake of finery on the back, has gone with a 
hungry belly, and half-starved their families; 
•* Silks and satins, scarlets and velvets, put out the 
kitchen fire," as Poor Richard says. These are not 
the necessaries of life, the^* can scarcely be called 
the conveniences ; and yet, only because they look 
pretty, how many want to have them ! By these 
and other extravagances, the genteel are reduced to 
poverty, and forced to borrow of those whom they 
formerly despised, but who, through industry and 
frugality, have maintained their standing ; in which 
case it appears plainly, tliat " A ploughman on his 
legs is higher than a gentleman on his knees," as 
Poor Richard says. Perhaps tliey have had a small , 
estate left them, which they knew not the getting ' 
of; they think, " It is day, and will never be night ;" 
*that a little to be spent out of so much i$ not worth 
minding ; hut ** Always taking out of the meal-tub, 
and never putting in, soon comes to the bottom," ai- 
Poor Richard says ; and then, " When the well is 
dry, they know the worth of water." But this they 
might have known before, if they had taken his ad- 
vice ; " If you would know the value of money, go 
and try to borrow some ; for he that goes a borrow- 
ing goes a sorrowing," as Poor Richard says ; and, 
indeed, so does he that lends to such people, when 
he goes to get it in again. Poor Dick farther advi- 
ses and says 
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** Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse; 
£ca faucy you cousult, cousult your purso.^ 

• And again. " Pride is as loud r. beggar as want, 
and a great deal more saucy.'* When 'you have 
bougtit one fine thing, you must buy ten more, that 
your appearance may l)e all of a piece ; but Poor 
Dick says, " It is easier to suppress the first desire, 
than to satisfy all that follow it ;'* and it is as truly 
folly for tlie poor to ape the rich, as for the frog to 
$well, in order to equal the ox. 

** Vessplc large may venture more, 
But little boutsi should keep near shore.** 

« It is, however, a folly soon punished : for, as 
Poor Richard says, " Pride that dines on vanity, 
sups on contempt : — Pride breakfasted with Plent3', 
dined with Poverty, and supped with Infamy.'* 
And al\er all, of what use is this pride of appear- 
Rnce, for which so nuich is risked, so much is suf- 
fered ? It cannot promote health, nor ease pain : 
It makes no increase of merit in the person; it cre- 
ates envy, it hastens misfortune. 

* But what madness must it be to run in debt for 
these superfluities? We are oflfered, by the termi 
of this sale, six months credit ; and that, perhaps, 
has induced some of us to attend it, because we 
cannot spare the ready money, and hope now to be 
fme without. But, ah ! think what you do when 
you run in debt ; you give anotiier power over youi 
liberty ; if you cannot pay at the time, you will be 
ashamed to see your creditor; you will be in fear 
%vhen you speak to him ; you will make poor piti- 
ful feiieaking excuses, and by degrees come to lose 
your veracity, and sink into base downright lying ; 
for. " The second vice is lying,.thc first is runimig 
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Jn debt,** as Poor Richard says; and again to the 
same purpose, »* Lying lides u|X)n Debt's back :** 
whereas, a free-born Englishman ought not to be 
ashamed or afraid to see or speak to any man liv- 
ing. But poverty often deprives a man of all spirit 
and virtue. " It is hard for an empty bag to stand 
upright." What would you think of that prince, oi 
of that goveninieut,'\vho should issue an edict for- 
bidding you to dress like a gentleman or genilewo- 
man on pain of imprisonment or servitude ? Would 
you not say that you were free, have a right to dress 
as you please, and that such an edict would be a 
breach of your privileges, and such a government 
tyrannical ? And yet you are al)out to put your- 
self under that tyranny, when you run in debt for 
such dress? Y^our creditor has authority, at his 
pleasure, to deprive you of your liberty, by confi- 
ning you in jail for life, or by selling you for a ser- 
vant, if you should not be able to pay him. When 
you have got your bar^in, you nmy, perhaps, think 
little of payment ; but, as Poor Rirhard says, " Cre- 
ditors have belter memories than debtors ; credi- 
tors are a superstitious sect, great observers of set 
days and times." The day comes round before 
you are aware, and the demand is made before you 
are prepared to satisfy it: or, if you bear your 
debt in mind, the term, which at first seemed so 
long, will, as it lessens, app«aJ^ extremely short. 
Time will seem to have added wings to his heels as 
well as his shoulders. " Those have a short Lent, 
who owe money to be paid at Easter." At pre- 
sent, iHJrhaps, you may think yourselves in thri- 
ving circumstances, and that you can bear a little 
extravagance without iujury ; but 
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** For age and wmnt mv« ivkile yoa nay 
No moniinf tun lasto • whole day.** 

' Gain may be temponury and uncertain, but, ever 
while you live, expense it r^instant and certain; 
and, ** It is easier to build two chimneys, than 
to keep one in lueV* m ^oof Richard says ; so, 
** Rather^ to bed supperless, than rise in debt.** 

** Get what yoa can, and what yoo get bold, 
*Tw the itoaa that will turu all your lead into gold. 

* And, when you have got the philosopher's stone, 
sure you will no longer complain of bad times oi 
the difficulty of paying taxes. 

IV. * This doctrine, my friends, is reason and 
wisdom. But after all, do not depend too much 
upoi) your own industry, and frugality, and pru* 
dence, though excellent tilings ; for they may be all 
blasted, witluHit the blessing of Heaven ; and, there- 
fore, ask that blessing humbly, and \ye not unchari* 
table to those that at present seem to want it, but 
comfort and help them. Remember Job sufiered, 
and was afterwards prosperous. 

* And now to conclude, ** Experience keeps a 
dear school, but fools will learn in no other," as 
Poor Ricliard says, and scarcely in that ; for, it is 
true, " We may give advice, but we cannot give 
conduct :" However, remember this, ** They that 
will not be coimselled cannot be helped !" and far- 
ther, that, ** If you will not hear Reason, she wiU 
surely rap your knuckles," as Poor Richard says.' 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. 
The people heard it, and approved the doctrine,-^ 
and iniinediately practised the contrary, jubt as if 
« hail been a common sermon; for the auctiofi 
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opened, and they began to buy extrayagantly. — ^I 
Ibund the good man had thoroughly studied my Al* 
manacks, and digested all 1 had dropped on these 
topics during the course of twenty-five years. The 
frequent mention he made of me must have tired 
any one else ; but my vanity was wonderfully de- 
lighted with it, though I was conscious, tiiat not a 
tenth part of the wisdom was my own, which he 
ascribed to me ; but rather the gleanings tiiat I had 
made of the sense of all ages and nations. How- 
ever, I resolved to be the better for the echo of it ; 
and, though I had at first determined to buy stuff 
for a new coat, I went away resolved to wear my 
old one a little longer. Reader, if tliou wilt do tlM 
aaoie, thy profit will be as great as mine. 

I am, ai ever, 

Thine to serve thee, 

filCUARD SAUNDER& 
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FATHER ©r all ! In ev»ry age. 

In ev'ry dim© RtJor'd, 
By 8a"iiit, by tarage, and by sage, 
Jehovah^ Jove, or Lord. 

Thou great first cause, least understood. 

Who all my sense confin'd 
To know but this,— that Thou art good. 

And tliat myself am blind. 

Yet gave me, in thl« dark wtate. 

To see the good fVoin ill ; 
And binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will. 

What conscience dictates to be done. 

Or warns me not to dn, 
This, teach roe more than hell to shun. 

That, more than heav'n pursoe. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives. 

Let me not cast away j 
for Go<l is paid when man receives, 

T' enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth's contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, , 

Or think thco Lord alone of man, 
W^beii thousand worlds are round. 
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Let not this weak onknovHnf hand, 

PrMttiue thy bolu to throw, 
Or dealilanmotion rouiul the Jaud, 

Otteaehljodgethyfoe. 

IT I am riirht, O teach my heart 

Still in the right to stay, 
If I am wrong, thy grace impatt 

To fiml the bouer way. 

Save me alike from foolish pride 

Or impiouf discontent, 
At ought thy wivdom has deny'd 

Or ought thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to foel nnother's woe, 

To hide the^ ftmlts I see ! 
The mercy I to others show. 

That mercy show to me. 

Mean though 1 om, not wholly so, 

Since quickea'd by thy breath 
O lead me wlicrcsocV I go. 

Through this day's life or death. 

This day lie bread and peace my ]ot| 

All ebie beneath the sun 
Thou fcuow'st if best bestowed or noL 

And let thy will be done. 

To Thee, whose temper is all space. 

Whose ahar— earth, sea, skies | 
One chorus let all boiugs raise ) 

All oMure's incense rise. 
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